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METALS AND MANUFACTURES 


Introduction 

This volume (Volume III) contains approximately 230 digests of 
Statistical, technical, and trade data on metailic ores, metals, and metal-- 
manufactures, which have been listed (ap to November 9, 1946) by the Trade 
Agreements Committee for consideration in the proposed mitadle agreement 
negotistions with those foreign countries which have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the so-called "nuclear" group. ‘The digests cover all listed 
products provided for in Schedule 3 of the Tariff Act of 1930 and related 
items cn the Free List of the tariff act which are subject to import-ex- 
Cise taxes. Volumes similar to this one have been or are being prepared 
by the Tariff Commission on commodities provided for under other schedules 
ofthe tariff act which have been listed for these negotiations. The prod- 
ucts on the Free List of the act which are subject to import-—excise or 
processing taxes. are treated as dutiable Cae ee and are covered by 
digests which appear in the volumes for the tariff schedules to which such 
products aré most nearly related. In addition, a flea volume will be 
issued covering all commodities on the Free List which have been listed for 
the negotiations, and which are not subject to import—excise or processing 
taxes. 


Volume III is in three part 
“waded for in paragraphs 301 to 3 
Act of 1930, which are listed fo 


Para, & bikes digests on items, pro- 
' inclusive, OtVechedite™ 3 "or “the Tariff® 

or consicerstion in the proposed negotiations; 
part 2 includes digests on li 1 items provided for in paragraphs 329 to 
371, inclusive; and part 3 includes digests on listed items in par ragraph 
372 and all following paragraphs in Schedule 3 and digests on reisted items 


in the Free List subject to import-excise taxes. 


schedule 3 provides for a wide variety of metal products ranging from 
metallic ores through unmanufactured metais and mill products to completely 
fabricated articles ready for final consumption. The principal related 
products on the Free List which are sudject to import—excise taxes are cop- 
per oreas, unmanufactured copper, lignite, coal, and coke. — 


United States production in 1939 of the commodities 2f the kinds cov- 
erea by Schedule 3 and all related products on the Free List subject to 
import-excise taxes (including items not listed for the proposed’ negotia- 
tions) was as follows ve Tron and steet rolling mill and foundry products, 
3,878 million dollars; nonférrous metals and ferro-alloys, 477 million dol- 
lars; other metal products (advanced manufactures), 9,294 million dollars. 
Eke output of these ovoducts Guring the war, of" course, grestly exceeded the 
ontput in'1939.° As: most of the output of rolling mitt ana founcry oroducts 


and as pré setrearty all of the non-ferrous metals and ferro-elloys are used 
in the production of acvanced metal ma anufactures, a combined oer of the 
three figures given here would contin extensive duplic tion. Moreover, there 


is ee able duplication within eich of these Pigures. 
be : eis 





1/ The value of the domestic output of coal and related solid mineral 
fuels is not included in the vroduction figures given here, as only negligible 
quantities of the imports of these products are subject to the import-excise 
tax. In 1939 domestic production of these fuels amounted to somewhat less 
than 1 1/4 billion dollars, exports amounted to about. 67 million dollars, 
and total United States imports to'5 million dollars. (forei len value), of which 
626,000 was taxable. 


United States imports of al’ products provided for in Schedule 3 
(those listed as well as those not listed for con sideration in the pro- 
‘ong se dies hoe anc including related items on the_Free List subject 
to import—2xcise taxes,- amounted to 94 miilion dollars na (foreign value) 
in 1939, The total imports in 1959 were slightly smaller than in 1937, the 
peak year of the 1930's, but substantially larger than the average annual 
imports Curing the pany: pre-war years (1935- 39). In the aggregate, these 
imports supplied about 0.7 percent of the value of domestic consumption 
(< shihe (ae viata ee ation) before the war, though for many items 
the ratio was much.higher or lower. Imports of low~pricec iron and steel 
rolling mill and foundry products have come largely from Gertmany. and Bel- 
gium, while high-priced stegl products have come principally from Sweden. 
imports ef manganese ore, the most HERS? Wate nonferrous metul in the im- 
ports into the United States, comes largely from the U.S.S.h., India, the 
Gold Coast, and Cuba, The imports of advanced manufactures of metals come 

ostly from the highiy incustriziized countries of Europe. 


The value. .of United States exports of all REQGaG he of the kincs pro- 
vided for in Schedule.3,. including relatec items on the Pree List subject 
to import-excise taxes, amaunted to 1 lion dollarshn 1939... Exports 
of metals and manutactines go to practically every country of the world. 
Canada and the United Kingdom are a. leading export markets; these two 
countries took about one-third of tna > 1939 exports, The principal export 
items are motor vehicles, aaa ane apparatus, machine tools, other in- 
dustrial machinery, and iron and steel rolling mill products. 


fa 


The ratio of the duties (and import-excise taxes) collected on all 
imports of products provided for in Schedule 3 (including related itenis 
on the Free List which are subject to import-excise taxes) to the foreign 


value of such imports was 30 percent in 1939. 
Those items listed for consideration in the proposed negotiations, 
and covered by the digests contained herein, represented approximately 
80 percent by value of the total imports in 1939 of all commodities pro- 
vided for in Schedule 3 and all related Free List. items subject to import- 
excise taxes,</ The listed items represent about 75 percent of the value 
of imports in 1939 of iron anc steel rolling mill and foundry. products, 
practically all of the imports of nonferrous.ores, metals, and ferro- 
alloys, anc ahout 60 percent of the imports of all other metal products. 
Of the total value of imports in 1939 of the items listed for considera- 
tion in the proposed negotiations about tro-thirds were accounted for by 
the following’ 5 commodities in the order of magnitude: nickel and manu- 
factures, ferro~alloys, clocks and watches, machinery and electrical ap- 
paratus, aluminum and manufactures. 





Explanatcry Notes 

The digests presented herein have been kept as brief as possible and 
contain only the data most pertinent to an understending of the internation- 
al competitive situation with respect to the various. products. It vas ob- 
viously impractical to. include all the facts pertaining to the many commodi- 
ties listed for ccnsideratior Supplementing the data given in the digests, 
and available for use in. the n ag abd itions, is the extensive information con- 
tained in the files of the Commission and in its numerous published reports, 
as well as the knowledge and experience of its staff. 








1/ This figure does not include imports of copper and other metals free 
of duty (or excise tax) for smelting, refining and export, or imports 
for consumption free of duty frou Cuba‘ and the Philippine Islands, but it 
dees include «11 taxable imports for consumption of such metals. 

2/ wore not include reexports of copper and other metals imported cuty 
or tax free fou smelting, refining, and export, but it does include exports 
of such Factaee contained in products on which drawback of the duty or tax 
‘as paid and exports of such metals produced in the United States. 

3/- Items, which in 1939 accounted for 70 percent of the total value of 
imports uncer Schedule 3, were subject to reduced rates of duty provided 
in trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945. 


iv 





In several instances, where a number of patie related products 
are listed for consideration, a Summary Digest is given in addition to 
Separate digests on each of the listed items. The Sunmary Digest gives 
Statistics of production, exports, and imports for the group of related 
products 2s a whole, describes the interrelationships among the several 
products, and discusses general competitive problems. Ina few cuses the 
Summary Digest covers items which are not listed for consideration in the 
proposed negotiations and not covered by separate diges re such unlisted 
items have been included in order to give a more complete eee of the 
production anc trade in all the related products of an industry. Occasion- 
ally the statistics of production piven in such a Summary Digest relate to 
the product in both unfabricated and fabricated forms, resulting in some 
duplication. Where duplication is significant, attention is called to the 
fact. 


Most of the digests give statistics of United Sto tes production, ex- 
ports, and imports (total and by ea sources) for the three prewar 
years, 1937, 1938, and 1939 and for one war year, 1943. In the case of 
Some commodities the statistics cover a much longer period. Where statis- 
tics of production cr of exports of a particular commodity are not avail- 
able, estim.ted figures, or some other indication of the relative impor- 
tance of production and exports as compared with imports, are given when 
possible. Frequently « digest covers more than one sta tistical import class. 
In such cases, if the imports are significant, a supplementary table is 
given, shoving for 1939, or some other dt chaiadia Aas ive prewar year, statis-— 
tics of United States imports by individual statistical ¢ls jain. by prin 
pal country of origin. Where exports under 1 end-loase are substantial, as 
well as where imports free for Government use, or free us an act of inter- 
national courtesy, or free under dneetal provisions af the Tariff Act of 
1930 are substantial, they are indicated in footnotes to the tables, 


aka 


not 


Import values are in practically 111 cases furcign v lues, i.c., they do/ 
include duties, transportation costs, and certain other charges incidental to 
the shipment of products from the foreign c dieciae to the United States. 

These values, therefore, are not strictly comparable with the values shown 
for United States production (vhich are usually the sales value of the prod- 
uct at the plant) or for exports (which represent the actual sclling price 
including inland freight and other charges to the vort of exportation). 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports are generally 
listed in the table in the order of the magnitude (by value) cf imports from 
them in 1939; and names of the proposed negotiating countries are given in 
capital letters. 


The digests show for each item the rete of duty provided in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and the 1945 (January 1) rote. Changes in the duty since the 
act of 1930 became effective are shorn in detail in footnotes. When it is 
Significant, the ad valorem equivalent (or the specific equivalent) of each 
rate of duty is given in a general note following the section on tariff rates. 


In the czse of many of the schedules, rates of duty on certain commodi- 
ties were reduced by the trade agreements with the United Kingdom and Canada, 
ffective Januzry 1, 1939. The economic conditions in these countries and 
throughout the vorld were so disturbed in 1939, as the result of prepsara- 
tions for and actual outbreak of war, that the statistics of United States 
imports for thst year cannot be taken <s indicating what rould have been the 
effects of these duty reductions under peacetine conditions; the import data 
for the war years are still less indicative of what would have been those 
effects. 
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Par. No. 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 


DUTIABLE MACHINERY AND PARTS, OTHER THAN CZECHOSLOVAKTA 
ELECTRICAL pees DIGES?) CANADA 
FRANCE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 6113.3, 6117. a: 711. O0—711.39, 7400.2.- 7550.9, 
7720.2=7720.9, 7786.4, 7786.5, 7736. Nice 780.43, 780.52~-780.68, 780.83-780.99 
United States production, exports and imports, 1937=39 and 1943 


—— 








—— 


Imports for consumption from-—— 





7 D nesti C }hse-:e,-~-~___—_— rr er LL ap et eat ite ke ek ot eae EE TY ee 
Year |-Production aon otitis All 3/ UNITED er a 
pe —. ountri as “2y Germany KINGDOM. Lend vg Sweden 

















a a rp ee —_— 


Value (1,000 dollars) 

















1937 | a itues6 | 259Bdd | 11,546]. 5,872 FPN foun: dit demgags | 398 

1938 Nae 284,259 8.605 Dy SOT Tt yaad TOT EO Eee | 667 

1939 | 1,777,271 | 299,450], 6,855, 3,179 | 1,904. peessshstps tane 392 

1943 | neae fo 79,017 | 2 7,104 1 MO Ee Death e724 4 
q ' ec! ‘ i ree: ; ‘yt 


a 





1/ Net strictly comparable for the series of yea 

2/ For imports from CANADA, FRANCE, and CZRCHOSLOV! AKITA, see indivicual digésts 
for items proposed for negotiation with those countries. re 

3): Includes Austria beginning 1938. : 7 

L/ Includes 573,056 thousand dollars, exported under lerid-lease, 

Sf Free for Ceteent use, 3,446 thousand do omg practically |. ALLetrom 
CANADA; free as an act of international courtesy, 603 thousand dollars, iain Sik tas 
“principally from Canada and United Kingdom. 























Source: Official stztistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
[tem United States tariff . '.:. ‘Proposed 
Rca: .. negotiating 
hetaot 1945 rartneahs country 
1930 rate at aad 
Pers Sve Percent ad valorem 
Machines and parts: | ype ty vn 
Grdnline coq) ie. sy ee ee AE oe Pi | UNITED KINGDOM 
Cases and sharpeners for safety . 
razors. 275 1/23 ; do. 
Turbines and- parts: 
es sy | ne Se ee 20 1/20 do. 
shar dg Racer ee cee A Oe ee ans 2/15 oe ee 
Steam locomotives anc perts -----— 15 gus __, UNITED KINGDOM 


and CANADA 
Reciprocating steam engines and: 


parts. 15 1/10 nheeerigdslay: 
Internal combustion engines 
(carburetor type) and parts. 275 adidas sci UNITED KINGDOM 


Internal combustion engines 
‘»(other) iand parts: 
Horbzontal, and parts: 





Not over 5,000 pounds each —— 27% Wigs do, 

er 5,000 pounds each ————- 275 27s , do. 
Other, and parts: 

Not over 2,500 pounds each —— ok YWi7k do. 

Over 2,500 pounds each ——-—-—— 27 295 | do, 

Repairs or alterations to engines ay 3 do. 

Jig borers —— 30 EAS do, 


Gear cutting and hoboing machines, 
and punches, shears, ance oar 


cutters, and parts, 20 40 do. 
Other metalworking machinery and 
parts’. 30 20 Wee sie 


Continued on following page. : 


DUTIABL® MACHINERY ANI PARTS, 
ELSCTRICAL (SUMMARY DIGES 








item United States tariff 
Act of rs 
1930 Tate 
: Percent ad valorem 
Par. 372 -— Continued . | te 
Embroidery machines and parts -——---- 30 oC 


Lace making machines. Bee eres 








Lever. or go-through type -—— 30 30: 

Other! sage snmp 50 45, 
Full—fashioned knitting machines 

and parts. 7 AS) 40> 
Circular knitting machines and parts A0 Leo 
Other knitting machines and parts 40 2/27 
Braiding, insulating machines, and 

parts. 49 1/20 
Synthetic—fiber-—making machines and 

parts. 40 WO 





AD 


LOOMS sme ta 











Loom parts — EASON Lads 40 10 
Carding machines (cotton) and parts 40 L200 
Carding machines (jute) and parts -—- 40 4/20 
Carding machines (wool snd other) 
and parts; 

Wool (worsted combs) ————— 40 40 

“Wook (ather) INE ELEM nt RG 1/90 

PARED see eat odede : oem Y29 
Winding and warping machines and ; 

parts. 40 2/29 
Other textile machinery snd parts 10 1/25 
Textile bleaching, dyeing, ete, 

machines and parts, AOD 40 
mioiaoeicly machines and parts -—-~----—- 49 1/20 
‘Sewing machines (not over #10) -—— 15 4/15 
Sewine machines (all other) and 


s parts: 
Value $10-$75 each and 
Value over $75 each and isp 
Shuttles for sewing an " 
machines. 30 30 
"Cream separators: 





Value *50-$100 and parts ————_-_ 25 4/98 

Value over $100 and parts ————-_s_- 25 25 
Other centrifugal mschines and 

parts. 25 be 


Adding, calculsting, 


. 


ana accounting 
machines and perks 
Combined adding and typewriting 
machines and parts. 
Calculating and accounting 
machines: 


For multiplying and dividing — ?7 itor 
Others and parts ne 27s 278 
Cash registers and parts —--— —— 25 no 
Lewn mowers and parts —--——— 30 30 


Printing machinery (except textile) 
and varts. 


NO 
Ke 


Continued on following page. 


igi Pitre: 


UNL 


-Proposed 
negotiating 
country 


UNITED TNGDOM 
and FRANCE 


“UNTTED KINGDOM 
doe 


ao. 
do. 
Go. 


ado’. 
CO. 
do. 
TED KINGDOM, - CZRCHO. 


“UNTER KINGDOM 
do. 


‘alaly 
do. 
dds. 


do. 
ao. 


GO. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
cdo. 


Co. 
Co. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


DUTIABLS MACHINERY AND PARTS, OTHER THAN 
ELECTRICAL (SUMMARY DIGEST) -— Continued 


Tten United States tariff” °° “Proposed” 











here nerotiating 
(erk) ogre ae /C iaaireaty ree ee * ee 
ayy ? 1930. ee ee ee | 
Par. 372 - Canta Percent ad valorem Ve 7 ett ad, 
Pa per—box and book binding se sitet Diaac als asia uiaa dati iit 
machines and parts. * Pa et ee ate 'RINGDO 
Tobacco machinery and parts: ae Cb ded, 
Cutting and industrial 1 ee 
cigarette. ey Oe Fe Y g0. Yee nee ae 
Other — eee eek LOE 20 gee 27% a PO ge 
Food preparing machines and parts | 27k. aT; ee Man ee ees 


Wrapping and packaging mechines . ot 
and parts: 
Candy, cigarette package wrapping, 











and pipe tobacco packaging. 2Ts Y/ yo ee cil an! 2 ae 
Other - ee eee Ee o2Te diieinninly 
Testing machines end parts --------—— 278 2/ A a ; Be aoe 
Pulp and paper machines and parts — 27s ay” Oo do. 
Réciproceating gang—-saw machines and / 
parts. ! 275 af 275 do.” 
Misce]laneous machines and parts:. i 
Acetylene gas generators and ie . 
parts. ‘ 29 aucun, Par te dacs tf gS) KINGDO 
fd bss , ate pica ; ee ee 2nd CANADA 
Others ——_—____ ate 275 UNITED K™NGDOM 
l/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, affective January Poe eh ere 
z/ Trade sgreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936. 


Dutiable at same rate as the engine repaired. 


sa 


4/ Trade agreement with Finland, effective November 1936. 
5/ Trade agreement with Sweden, ne cuade Ausust 19356 


Comment 


Lo 


Machinery is dutiable under paragraph 372 with the following exceptions: 
Electrical equipment, which is dutiable under another paragraph, and agricultural, 
sugar, shoe, typewriting and lig erage $ sandblast, and certain road and sewage 
machines, #11 of which are free The production of machinery other than 
electrical is one of the lead ing industries in the United States. .It was one of 
four reported by the Bureau of. the Census in which wages of one billion dollars 
or more were paid in 1939, In addition to the production reported by the Census, 
a large but undetermined amount of machinery is made by manufacturers of various 
products for their own use. The largest branch of the industry is metalworking 
machinery, which accounts for over one-quarter of. the total value of production; 
prime movers (engines and turbines), and construction and similar machinery to- 
gether make up another quarter. There are countless varieties and sizes of 
machines for making almost the whole range of manufactured articles and struc-— 
tures, and for road building, pumping, mining, eects performing ‘services in 
stores, offices, and households, and for other uses. There are meny large corpors- 
tions among machinery builders, but they are not of the very large size charac+ 
teristic of the electrical, automobile, and steel industries. The Census re- 
ported nearly 10,000 nadine? bidders in 1939. 


Although the United States is the largest producer and consumer of machinery, 
the variety made is so great that mass-production methods are possible only for 
some of the smaller and most used kinds. Most buyers of machinery,- however, are 
engaged in manufacturing or construction, and to. them well~knowm reliability, 
efficiency in performance, and suitability for the work to he done means more than 
savings in first cost. “— 


DUTIABLS JACHIASRY ae PARTS, OTH#P THAN 
‘ELECTRICAL, SUMEAAE [- DIGEST). —- Continured 


The industrial countries of furope are large producers of machinery, but a 
a sehen tic difference! often appears between United States ana foreign 
chinery. In the United Stutes skilled labor is more highly paid than in most 
0 the Maas and many Ameriéan machines, “therefore, are dag gi :4 for high produc-— 
tion with a minimum of skilled Labor.: This charact»ristic ic most noticeable in 


machine tools. American tools are “in general more cps automatic and: capable 

of higher aout but ere more Limited in the wmriety of work they. can do, Other 
countries, 2s wages in them are generaily rising, are now tending toward ere 
er use of machines of this kind. This trend wes especially noticeable in Great 


rT 
5m 


come more nearly competitive with those of .the United States, the differences 
are too great to be bridged quickly. In, ths. field of more stensordiges machines, 
such as general purpose machine tools, pumps, or -ssoline engines, v:rious factors 
have up, to the present kept imports small in FeRRtLCn to domestic production. 
Among these factors, one or nore of which miy b= effective for -ny one class of 
machines, ars the duty, the ojportunity for ee costs in the United Ststes by 


mass— Be ekicn methods, the well-astablished prestig: of _donzstie- mamufactarers, 


speedier deliveries end repairs, and the widespresd domestic sales and service 
organizations of the United States procucers... 


a 
Britain during the wer. Although in the, future foragen machines of tris sort may 
aco 


On the other tand, machines are sometinss developed abroad which embody im- 


ry 


provements over domestic mactiines. If the demanc.in the Unitec Stetes for a 
machine of this kind is not grevt, it may be imported:in small numvers ror a con— 
. SiderablLe, time. If the demand is sufficient, howevar, it is liksly that the 
achine either will be manufactured in the United ftites uncer patent license or 
mee domestic manufacturers will in time produce an saqual or 4 bet ter machins. 
A consicerabls part.of the flow of machinsry.imports, therefore, is of constantly 


a 
: Me fore, 
changing character. Alt though the total volums may:not fluctuate widely from year 
to yeiur, many individual items are likely to arpear and di 


In 1937, when imports of dutiable machinery’ wers greater than in most years 
f the 1930 decade, they were equal to about one-half of ons: percent of the domes— 
tic production, and to about 4s percent of the =xports. 


we 
ct 


Machinery for textile manufacture in 1939 mace up one-third of the to 
ports, although domestic production of textile machinery wos less than 5 percent 
of total machinery procuction. Textile machinery has for a long time'’ 
regularly imported than any other major class of machinery, and the ratio of im— 
ports to domestic ;roduction has been higher then for any other general group. 
Part of the prewar imports of this clegs consisted of verious types of machines 
which, because of complexity of construction. and. limited demand, are not made in 
the United SbBPEB ie part were knitting machines from Germany, which have for years 
_been of high: quelity and advanced design; part consisted of other competitive 

machines from ®urope,where the development of textile machinery is equal to that 
in,the United Stetes.- ~ 


. Other branches of machinery in which. imports are sepirately reported and 
which before the war made.up a considerable portion of the total imports,’ are 
engines, metalworking machinery , and miscellaneous g#nersl incustrial machinery. 
Imports in these classes sre principally of.special types or improved designs. 
fxamples are. cigarette machines, wrapping muchines, tigh-grace:-Tiesel engines of 
very,emal lL. si 288 ,.ande an ee A, typ? of machine tool,for a, special. purpose. Pre— 
wir imports in these classes, however, although togeth:r constituting one-cuarter 
of all machinery imports, amounted.to enly 2a small fraction of 1 percent of the 
Gomestic production of the same brad classes. Imports of other classes separate— 
ly reported are still smaller in relution to domestic production. 


ion one-quarter of the total imports in the prewar period consisted. of un- 
specified items, the amount of which ranged from one anc one-half million collars 
to mors than 3 million yearly. tM however, analysis shows no types consistent— 
ly imported in significant amounts from yerr to year. uch of the total for this 


miscellaneous group was made up of parts, often not identified with the machine to 


a> 


DUTIABLE MACHINERY AND PARTS, OTHeR THAN 
ELECTPICAL (SUMMARY TIGEST) -— Continued 


Pde BS 


which they belong. The onneee beh a bot 
category changed from time to time, as the progress a machines “ae 
struction varied in both the Uni oe Strtes and Europe. 


h machines and parts imported under this 
esign anc con- 


. 


The table below-shows the sabia production ; exports ,” ‘ancimports: in 
1939 by brosd classes. The data for prome*i on, exports, and-imports are not 
Strictly .comparable with-one another -or with the groupings in’ the-indtvitwsyi- 7 
digests, because of overlapping in stit spe a classificstions. 


Machines Gutiable uncer ps 


aragraph (3723 Un ited Sta tes 
vrosuction, exports, a 


and imports, 1939 


- 
Or 





(In thousands Collars 





ee 




















Production, Exports 48 Imports 
fae nes 200 Wirtines $2 | eg eal ae ee 556 
Metalworking machinery ole ae TF Tagla e BOSs (SS S 1UG.069  ¢ 663 
Construction, mining, and related machinery _ Rtn 86 s ‘565083 © 19 
Pumps snd saotace MO ge nie, See DAsge9o *s) 12,7786. 2 15 
Other general industriel machinery ----------——--: 282,4 Br Le vOPOr 68 695 
Textile machinery -—--—-------- ~—-——-—— 3 33,063 9,088 2g BAT 
Food products’ machinery -—-——- ees Clee he ere tee 349 
Peete taceceiacniwery pa es OE TT es Fas 
Other special incustrial mechinery ------------ am GOST. ee Ses 170 
Office — store machines | lon SNORE Wi. 27014. i ce oy 16 
Housenold ane service machines ------------------: 92,497 : 13,133 : 255 
Unspecified -——- rp ———3 - 3 Ae a Mi cosa NOES 

(PgR oA Na ROI cil 1,777,272 2 299,450 2 "6285 
‘ ; ‘ 
Source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 


The table which follows snows for 1439 the total velue of imports, by princi- 
pal sources, for each of the items dutiable under paragraph 372. 


Machinery and par 3 Gutiable under paragraph. 3723; United 
States imports for consumption by kind, with princi- 
pal sources, 1939 


ae 

















Kind =, | Total valme ¥ Principal sources 
: : ; 
Grigding balls —<--..+———_..__~ + 682249640 : Gremany 4 424,626. 
Cases and sharpeners’ for safety — 3 : 
-THZOYS» : £55566 : UNITED KINGDOM, #44,8 3325 len 
: twiintiarks £2526 
Turbines and parts: : : 
Set ee es TOL. O12 | gy Switzerland, £85,898) ° UNITED 
| : : KINGEOM, $13,642. 
Hydrayvlic.—— +--+ ————3 - is 
Steam locomotives anc parts ----—-: 66 , 690 : BABAR; #60,6L73; UNI PED KING- 
: > DOM, 24,81% 
Reciprociting steam engines anc : : 
parts, 3 Thee 33 : UNITED KINGDOM, 14,127. 
Internal combustion engines ; H 
(carburetor), : 1,889 : Sweden, #818; UNITED KINGDOM, 
s. @O71, 


Continued on following page 
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\ 


OTHER THAN 


DUTTAL BLE MACRINREY AND PA RT 


Sy 
ELECTRICAL (SUMMARY TIGRET) — Continued 




















Machinery and parts dutiable under paragraph 372: United, States 
imports for consumption by kind, with principal sources, 1939 
Continued 
: . : 
Kind Totai. value , Principal sources 
Internal combustion as anes : H 
(other): ; : 
Engines, horizontal and eelbas : Fe 
Jot over 5,000 1b. each —--—-: #28, 871 : UNITED KINGDOM, £19,224; 
SOR ae Be . : > Sweden, $7,775. 
over 5,000 Lb, each -------=+-2. 36,805 : Sweden, %1 ene UNITED KING— 
ROS ty Oe i : ° DOM; -#8,829; Denmark, $6,495. 
Engines, other and parts: Reo : se Rirte ; 
Not over 2,500 1b.: —-----—-—=>; 1445, 072° : UNITED KINGDOM, #60,456; / 
P ttn a4 ay 3 3 Sweden, $43,455; Ge rmany 2 
en wilt : e072. 
Over 2,500 Lb. torrent 152,353 : Germeny,)/ *40,870 Sweden, 
ae : 833,641: Danae #25 26093 
: Fe SNORWEY 5 | Se leu oo. UNITED 
. : KING sLOM , f17 yLbdye 
Jig borers —— aaa; 51,948 : Swi tzerland, oe Wea as 
Gear cutting and other machine : 3 
tools. | : “3; -268,428 =: Germeny,l/ $103,802;  Switzer— 
Le Saiki : land, #84,179; Sweden, 
‘ ae : : #36,152; UNITED KINGDOM, 
; ; cage ; £33,249. 
_,, Other metalworking machinery and 3: : 
<parts,-*-. "ial oes ee eae : Ge PANY » a/ ©183,177%3 [UNITED 
: Se ais ¢ ab ON, 53,773; owl ieer- 
: i csiidned £51,885. : 
.’ Embroidery machines and parts : eon aU : Switzeriand, “Pil s752+ -Gernanyd/ 
. . : : . $10,655; FRANCE, 33,230, 
Lace making machines and parts: so : 
Lever or go-through type -——---: 39 ,'758 : UNITED KINGDOM, 39,758 
Other —----~-------------------——— 87,2450 : UNITED KINGDOM, $87,174. 
Full-fashioned knitting machines ; : , 


and parts. : 
Circular knitting machines and yt 
parts See ae 


eras By, : Germany ,t/ £932 1939. 





UNITED KINGNOM, #103, 345; 
_ Germany ,4/ OT, 726. 
Germany, = 296,625; Swit 
land, $23,767; UNITED 
DOM,. $5,246. 


i 
| 
! 
| 
! 


yp— 


Other knitting machines sné parts : Mion ait z 
en ee KING— 


ee @¢ 8 


Braiding, insulating machines snd 
parts, 


ee ee ee ‘e@¢ 


ed f 
France, %5,381; Germany, ¥ 
3,677; Switzerland, #2,989; 


fo 
+ 

“e 

Go 
ww 

@e ef 


: ; UNITED KINGDOM, $2,872. 
Synthetic fiber making machines 2 : : 
and parts. : Bory : Germany; 2/ #17,795; UNITED 


: : KINGDOM, 912,964; Frence, 
E Sera, ° é r4 Sig Adis } 

Looms and parts ,-----------—---—-- ‘ 43,142 3 Germeny ,t/ 835,171; Switzer— 

: : Lend, hilt ote UNITFL KINGDOM, 

: 2 4,392 
Carding machines (cotton) nd : : 
parts. t. nh, : 312,441 : UNITED KINGMOM, $264,582; 

, 3 . : Germany y ay 216 roo. 

Carding machines (jute) ard parts ¢ 36,897 : UNITFPD KINGDOM, $36,200. 


Continues on following page’ 
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ct 


United $ 


Machinery and parts dutiable under paragraph 372: ate 
al sources, 1939 


imports for consumption by kind, with princip 

















Continued 
Kind Total value Principal sources 
e e “> 
: : > thes 
Carding machines (wool and other):: : 
Wool (worsted combs) ms 884, O01 7 UNITED. KINGDOM, %6 757343) ¢ ve! 
: : France, 145938; Gemmatiiec VY 

: tL ghS05 


Wool (other) acis—peteetee ees 159 


Ne 
fol 
Wo 
~O 


UNITED KINGDOM, #77,2333 iv 
France, #58,238; Germany ,=/ 
823,390, 
UNITED KINGDOM, °53,491; 
Germany, l/ 16,414; France, 


Cait ea cce te 


os 
x 

re? 
os 
\O 


: : #34870. 
Winding and werping machines : : 
anc parts. : 38,549 : Germany, $21,724; Switzer— 
| : Sewnmbietichs ph2de. France, #7, 535. 
Other textile machinery and parts : Toh LA : Germany mi $32, 507% UN IETED 
: :. KINGDOM, "18,619; Frances, 
: : "15,933. 
Textile bleaching, dyeing, #tce., : : 
and parts. : Vile 04 : Germany, 14 #6, 2023. UNITED 
: : KINGDOM, gS 583, 
Cordage machines and parts -----—— : » 114,256 : UNITED KINGDOM, #114,178. 
Sewing machines (Not over #10) ---: 295 9A4, Sa bch ti, wets 501; Canada 
Sewing- machines (all other} ..::.: ,  hys36. 
anc parts: 3 : 
Value *10-875. cach anc parts -—: 99,492 : NITED KINGDOM, “61,9935 
: : Gerneny, af $22,327; “Japa, 
. : : Be ies 
Value over #75 each end perts —: 79,003 : UNIT 2D KINGLOM, 45,370; 
: : Germany , 2 895 61% France, 
) : : 47,619. 
Shuttles for sewing and em $ : , 
broidery. , : 1,253 : Germany,2/ #1,369; UNITED 
. eo : KINGDOM, *89. 
Cream separators: . 3 : ; 
Value #50-8100 end parts ------- : B538 : Sweden, $2,9485 Germany , / 
: ° ' : RLddus 5 : P 
Value over #100 anc parts ------ : 89,480 > Germany og *%67,4223.. Finland, 
: ; : 9, TAT; Switzerland, *6, 581; 
. : s Denmark, *5,783, 
Other centrifugal machines and : : ats 
parts. ~ se Be? ; Sweden, %30,162; Germany, 
: s 29,128; UNITSD KINGDOM, 
: 5 Matades 
Adding, calculating, anc account— ;: ; 
ing machines: H ; . 
Combined adding anc typewriting ; 27 :; UNITED KINGDOM, ¢27. 
Calculating and accounting: : 
For multiplying and cividing -: 3,207 » Gweden, *2)296¢ France, 5123 
: : Italy, 1308; UNITED KINGDOM, 


: £* | RUS, 


Other and parts --------—------: 11,530 : UNITED KINGDOM, *5,900; Sweden, 
: ‘ 15119. . : 

Cash registers and parts ----—---: 13079 : Germany,/ %613; Sweden, *215; 
; ; UNITED KINGDOM, *188. 


Continued on following page 
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DUTIABLE ACHINEFY AND PARTS, OTRESi: THAN 
ELECTRICAL (SUMMARY DIGEST) -— Continued 


Machinery and parts cutiable uncer naragraph 3723; United States 
imports for consumption by kind, with principal sources, 1939 
Continued 

















Kinc . BO beth MeL US a ie Principal sources 
Laym mowers and et - —-—--——! “22 3 Canada #16; Germany,4/ #6. 
Printing machines except textile ; ; nn j 


5 Us i ee ey (by rg c) T = 
and parts. : 225,735 > Germany ,2/ 71773;,V125 UNITED 


: : KINGDOM, &35,9513 France, 
: : : 410,318. 
Paper, box, bookbinding machines 3 : 


ana partes (no : 14,769 


ee 
\ 
‘ss 
fa 
—_+ 
5 
< 
pa 
SS WO 
CO 
Ge 
Ss 
hs4 we 
a 
oe 
J # 
= 3 
Ne 


b 
: : 2,483 UNTTFD KINGTOM, 
. : G0 9D, 0065 
Tobacco machinery and parts: ; H 
Cutting and cignrette ------——--; 191,274 3 UNITED KINGD M, °189,0643 
oii ; : Germany y= 71, 1BBS 
ILI pelea canes goa oe aes iicie Gea ital 96,306 : Sweden, £62,465; UNITS KINGDOM 


Pg 3 31, 5505 Canada, S?,291. 
Germany, 2/ #61,429; UNITED 


Food preparing macnines and parts : 160,107 : 
: : eee: P58 4105 Italy 
; : 29,5333 Switzerland, 89,751. 
Wrapping and peekaging machines : : 
and parte: : H 
Candy, pipe tobacco, and : : 
cigarette, : 118, 342°: UNITED KINGROM, * PLOL S723 
: : Germany ,2/ bal By 12. 
Other ~-—----—--—--—---—-——--------—; 245,828.3 Germany, = 899), 4053 Switzer- 
: > land, “11,306; UNITeD KING- 
‘ : DOM, $8,167. 
Testing machines and parts ------- : 70,136 : Germany, i/ 12,8053 *Switzer- 
: >” “Gand> PA7S22; BSredeny 22,597; 


d 

: UNIT#D KINGDOM, *926. 

Pulp and paper machines and parts 3 145,986 : Sweden, °93,321; UNIT#D KINGDOM, 
L 


- : "20,9245 ‘ee réety$kt mus, OL» 
Sawmill and woodworking machines 3 : 
and parts. ; 7,499 : UNITSD KINGDOM, “15,488; 
, ; : Sweden, #849. 
Miscellaneous machines ané parts: : - ic 
Carbide acetylene. generators -——-: 1,193 : CANADA, #1,134; German Yagut 59. 
“Other lat ee re a”, 596, 322% Germany ,2/ #836, 203; Cwitzer— 
: | > isnd, “225,799; UNITED KING- 
: : DOM, #160,858. 





1/ Includes Austria. . : 
Source: Official statistics: of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Stat. import classes (1939): 


xy ve ry 
Par ° No . 3 / 2 
rir 
STAT YT CTS) OCI UT RAT \ 
a UNITED KINGRON 
WAmwMcr Ou eG ADT enyet + 
Pa Fa jek rem hi Fie GR! Nad me SCR 2 Eas a 


6113.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


— 





Imports for consumrtion from-- 


] 


Domestic 





Year Production || 
1 
i 
‘ 





























largely by the cement industry. They are also used for pulverizing many otner 


products, especially ores anc concentrates. Ball mills competes with rod 
mills, pebble mills, anc various other types of grincers anc oulverizers. 
An Lapeer for increase in duty under Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
ad 


Commission in November Rea after Germany, the 


became involved in wan 


1950 wésdaismissed by the Tariff 
principal a oi of imports, 


between midwestern 


States is ebout equally divided 
s the West Coast 


Production in the Unitec 
ers, i the Rocky Mountain srea ana 


and eastern produce 


The prewar imports, almost exclusively from Germany, probably undersola the 
domestic product to some extent. It is doubtful whether the brade will be re- 
sumed to any appreciable degree if steel production in Germany is cur rtailea cras 


ically. 


=p & @, b ALi i NTPTR 
exports ALL / Germany 2/ ' Canada | UNITED 
' countries | ) {| KINGDOM 
Quantity (pounds) 
: aeons Es | 
105Y sa Not | nea. | 3,505,024 eee ae 
20 rS ' e Vad 
1938 eS Ane ayved— n.d. 4,476,157 A t7VO5 1.57 ors 0 
1939 ---- ea ay ns. j 1,221,259 | 1,220,749 1 N 
1943 ---- ° 3 ecsitea 9,300 .| ~ | 9,800 E 
See { t 7 
Value (dollars) 
A Te Lee ene AY eT eee ee ee 1 rae ee Sit Tn pet ae 
1937 —— Not Pi iye Rieger ie PBEM SOP. | N 
i 43 
1939 oe a aveil— | n e a e | 2 2. ? ba 4 { ey 626 1A N 
cig eae able | 3/874,111 Bet z a 390 E 
1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. en 
2/ Estimeted 60 to 80 million rounds. 
3/ Includes 2,454,134. pounds, valued at £155,670 exported uncer lend-lease. 
Sources ae statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 
Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valor 
Pars re 
Forged stcel grinding balls -------- 274 271% UNITED KINGDOM 
Comnent 
Forged steel grinding balls are mede from high-cerbon steel forj;ing billets 
in various types of machines They are used as’ grinding media in ball mills, 
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+7 rf. Now 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 
COMBINATION CASES AND SHARPENERS FOR SaF ary RAZORS 
(See related digest on "Cases and sharpening 
devices for safety razors;! per. 397) 


Stat. import class (1939): 6117 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


H { 


imports for consumption from-—— 
> , Domistic | b. a ayes 
Year Production ALL UNITED Switzer- 








land 


| 4 
Denmark 
KINGDOM {| 


exports 
| countries 








Value (dollars 


















1937 -—- N | N Nee 

1938 --~—- O 0 NeGe 

1939 ---- N N 45,566 44,832 452 282 
249025 C425 _ 


19h? = & B 





Source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act_of L945. country 
L930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 

rar, 372 
Combination cases and sharpening 
mechanisms for safety razors ~~ Me 1/ 224 UNITED KINGDOM 


Pe 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Comment 


These articles are the cases incorporating devices for honing and stropping 
the forged and hollow ground blades of the Rolis razor. The Rolls razor blade 
and handle are dutiable under paragraph 358 at 5 cents each plus 15 percent ad 
valorem (trade agresment with the United Kingdom, effective (poe 1939). 


The Rolls safety razor sells in the United States in only small numbers be- 
cause of its very high price, and it has no counterpart of American manufacture, 
It should not be considered closely competitive with such American-made razors 
as the "Gillette" and "Gem," which are sold here in great numbers at ee lower 
prices. The American safety-razor industry has a good export marke 
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Par. No. 372 


Le UNITED KINGDOM 


OTEAM AND HYDRAULIC TURBINES AND raRTS 


i 


Stat. import classes (1939);. 711.G0, 711.01, and '780.95 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1543 














$$ 

sin ale Imports for consumption from—- MMe < nes 
Year | Production| 2° ioe is All Svitzer— UNITED | | 

sxports oi ; Canada 
ie | countries | land | KINGUOM | sania 
1 enh hc on ee ee ere tae ite nit 2 2 pee ers 

Value (1,000 dollars) ; ¥ pata aa 
| 
1937 +~| | SByidtn | 601 | rs ‘i 7 tomas | 
1936 -=~} nse i 292 Bsr 054 Eres moet | 
j Sit, Be B36 gr 7 Me 
Meee 2B 20D. 2f 197 | yt | 86. | 14 | 1 | 
i 1943 Lae | NeGe t — dss 102 J = 65 | 9 \ S \ AY. \ 
sie TB RU GaN Y 9 Cot” eI it 








af Less then $500. 

2/ Includes 215 thousand dollars exported under lend-lease. 

bye Free for Government use, imports veluec at 20 thousand dollars; also 
includes imports valued at 11 thousand dollars, duty-free as ean act of 


bei 
re 
a 
ct. 
MD 
La 

| 


EC ws 
national courtesy. 
source; Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of EGA. country 
"19360 - rate 


percent ad valorem 
Pate Die 


Steam turbines and parts -~--~-----~-- 20 a/ 20 UNITED AINGDOM 
Hydraulic reaction turbines end Pe 

hydraulic impulse wheels -—-----—-—~~- Pad os, 2/ 15 do. 
af pound under trace agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
af Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936. 


Com 21ent 


Almost all power from steam or water is now obtained by means of turbines, 
with the exception of locomotives and small portable engines. Included here with 
water turbines are the smaller wheels for high water pre eer’ usuaily known 


technically as impulse wheels. Turoines vary in capacity from a fraction of 
horsepower to over 200,000 horsepower and are used principnliy for the production 


of electric power and for shiv propulsion. The lurgest builders are the electrical 
and shipbuilding companies, but numerous other firms build turbines, especially the 


smaller sizes. A possibie competitor of the steam turbine is the gas turbine, 
now in process of development. 


The United States is the nneae user and vroducer of turbine The principal 
foreign producers equipped to build the larger units are Great in: Switzerland, 
Germany, and Japan, but a number of other industrial European countries produce the 
smaller sizes. 


> 


and often much of the other electrical equipment is obtained from the same supplier. 
The domestic manufacturer has a competitive advantage over the foreign producer in 
thet he can give the buyer more convenient consultation service on design and in- 
stallation, and can give better service in supplying replacement parts. A large 


Large turbines for electric power ure usually built as a unit witn the ae ator, 


STEAM AND HYDRAULIC TURBINES AND PARTS—Continued 


turbine was im»orted from Switzerlind some yerrs ago, but there have been no large 


units imported since, Several smaller turbines of special design aici been in- 

ported but imports have consisted principally of repair 

Imports of turbines and parts have been very smart “in j + 

tion. Imoaorted machinery doubtless would not be usea for the inersasingly lorge 
We 


ol 


electric power ‘installations undertaken by the Governmen 


Steam ana hydraulic turbines and parts: United States imports for 
consumption, dy ind, with urincipnal sources, 1939 


LS et ee a a ER I eR 








. a 
: Principcl sources 
: 
pea ROR LS ee tS BE A = SE SS RR oe Se SE oo, Te REE 
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Steam turbines -~~-~-~+-- oe ‘ 
Steam turbine perts wat 0,59 


° 
db Myf. » Sempre de 45 ei 
oD 60 969 . Switzer lend 3 ac D0, 009 e) 
} Ly Ctyapeh fs mace Th gm - ihe é, = - “ A) a ad bias i i 
40,9433 Switzerland, sos Yeo: UNITAD KINGDOM, 














; : : H135 642 
Hycraulic turbines and wheels —: 3 
Sources. Official statistics of the U. 8. Depar tm: ant of Commerce. 
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rer: NO. Sie 
OfBAM LOCOMOTIVES AND PARTS CANADA 
UNITED 


KINGDOM 


Stat. import class (1939): 711.02-711.03 










Imports for consumption from—-- 





7 Domestic ————_———. : 
j ik . ' atte ry 
Year Production exports | ALT | CANADA UNED a5 
poun tries po ioe da RUNGDOM...1 


















. 
3,729,000 | 31,913 ‘7 grate 








1937 —S—— 53 9 997 5) OOO 5 a 8, | 

1928 = Neae Si ocO{ 31,224 26,514 | 146 

1939 -—— | 21,913,000 2439 ae 66,701 60,617 4,828 | 

1943 ~—y | nea | 68. :761,000 | 1h 225 12808 bo dy les | 
2 


if Includes merchandise valued at $61,530,433 exported under lend-iease. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Gepartment of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
AGT Of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad va. valorem _ 
Pare. 372 
Steam locomotives and parts --~----- Ls 15s CANADA, UNITED 


KINGDOM 


Comment 


ci 


Steam locomotives are still the principal means of supplying railroad motive 


power, although the use of electric and diesel iocomotives has been increasing 
: 5) = 
rapidly, For switching and some industrial service steam locomotives have to a 
trent extent been superseded by diesels. In the United States there are two 

J 


Qo 8 


major builders and one minor builder of steam railroad locomotives; a number iG 
oncerns build the smaller industrial locomotives.  Aithough the major compan 

also produce railroad diesels and electrics, they are constently he tl 
steam locomotives to meet the specific p moilens of different railroads Ste 


reir 
Ss > LT 
turbine locomotives, for example, are now being tried in service. 


bes 
= 


€ United States has more then one-third of the railroad trick mileage of 
the world, and is much the largest locomotive buiider. Great Britain, Germany, 
and Czechoslovakia are leading foreign producers and exporters 






Locomotives used in internationul train service, as.for cxampie across the 
Canadian border, are not dutiable. However, repairs mad Canada on locomotives 


lax 


of United States railroads are dutiable, Likewise, repeirs made in Canada on 
Canadian—made locomotives used wholly in the United States would be dutiable. 
Imports under the classification here considered have consistec entirely or almost 
entirely of repairs made in Canada on locomotives of United States railroads. 











STEAM LOCOMOTIVES AND PARTS—Corntinued 


Steam locomotives and parts: United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 





Kind oe Total value Principal sources 
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ee 
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Steam locomotives --------—- -— 


Steam locomotive parts ——-—- CANADA, $60,617; UNITED KINGDOM, 


$4,817 
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source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. Nadav ore 
16 CANADA 
UNITED KINGDOM 
RECIPROCATING STEAM ENGINES AND ARTS EXCEPT LOCOMOTIVES 


Stat. import class (1939): 711.09 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-3; 














pa) 
ke 


or consumer tion fro m= 


Germany if 


Imports 







Domestic 
exports All i UNITED 
countrics KINGDOM 





Year Production 









| CANADA 







i 
kt 
oy 
SO 
~] 
~~ 
S&S 







Gane aoe) te) ha 0,426 | 18,598 | 19,875 22 
1638 42 neds 558,28 17,007 | noe: aut 113 1,223 
1930 Anal 1 78e,206) |, ,'..320,70 ose) 1427 206 : 
IDL its Bs ee 38 , 8 aes 4,016 : 959,117 ~ 


i/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Includes Pe ae ee ra exported under lend-lease. 
3/ Free for Government use, #952,019 from Canada. 

source; Officiel statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

















Item United States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
AGE ot 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pare 372 
Reciproceting steam cngines 
(except locomotives) and 
parts --------~----~~~~---------- NES i eG oe 


UNITED KINGDOM 


engine) have been 
maller sizes by oil 


Reciprocating steam engines (the e 

° q : 

a to . che Samelpes, 
e 

n 


nearly superseded in large sizes by steam turbines and in 
Or gaso oline engines, Piston ste | 
of moderate amountsof power where was 

or where exhaust steam can be used for other purposes. An improved form, the 
Ore ce. enjine, finds use nde the latter conditions. During the war recipro- 
cating steam engi 2s instead of turbines or Diesel engines were installec in 
many emergency—built ships because lesz time and skill is required to build them. 
A considerable number of piston steam engines are still usec in tug boats. Most 
of the huilders of reciprocating steam-engines now also build steam turbines or 
internal combustion engines. A consicerable part of the imports here considered 
in recent years has been of parts, presumably for foreign engines in use in the 
United States. 
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Par. No. 372 
17 UNITED ¥INGDOM 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES: CaASBUPRETOR TYPE AND 


Stat. import classes (1939): 711.12 and 711.13 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 













Domestic 
exports 











Year Production All 


countries 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 











1937 | 37,485,032] 5,052,631 38,938 | 13,709 8,196 ioe Ae 
$998) ne, | 1,663,838 41,639 | 5 447 | 16,226 568 2,647 
1939 | 59,770,490 | 4,762,636 1,839 | 818 671 110 | 78 
1943 ede Z 653455743] 4/313, 422 | - | 2,058 | a02,212, 4 - 

. ! NEALE TEEN (eee Ele a. 


° - : 


1/ Classified as "internal combustion engines other than Diesel type" in 1937 
and 1938, 

2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

3/ Includes $62,151,334 exported under lend-lease. 

4/ Free for Coverunent use, $200,248; also includes dutiable imports from 
Mexico, valued at $109,150. 

source: Official statistics of the U. S» Department of Commerce. 


[tem United States tariff Proposed 





negotiating 
Act of 1925 country 














Percent ad valorem 
Pare 3/2 
Machines, finished or unfinished, 
NeewPel es and carts thereof 
wholly or in chief value of 
metal or porcelain, n.s.p.fe? 
Internal combustion engines, 


carburetor type, and parts ----- Pe Yi UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective Januarv 1939. 
Comment 


This digest does not cover automobile, airpisne, or pleasure boat engines, 
which are discussed in digests relating to those vehicles. 


The carburetor engine is the common gasoline engine used as a source of smatl 


amounts of power, for marine or land use. The volatile fuel is vaporized in the 
carburetor and burned in toe cylinders. When considerable amounts of power are 
needed, Glesel crgines or steam wirbines are more economical. 

Gesoline cheines are msde in the United States iu large numbers by well- 
establisned firis. Not oniy ic the valve of production is the United States many 


times greaver than in the United Kingdom, but even United otates exports were 
larger than tne total production in Grext Britain in 1935, the latest year for 
which British data are available. 
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18 Par. No. 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 
DIBSEL AND SIMILAR ENGINES 














Imports for consumption from— 


HAD ; F 
4 ree 





Denmark °' 


1 | UNETED pele oad yssaeye 
ae Serene ey Swede German 
tries KINGDOM Ht m y 


Value (1,000 dollars) 

















ameriete Gameaapein - sbeeeae eh 





1937 871 | 65 61 671 26 

1938 5 58 188 7 

cae | : 96 87 33 

1943 1 | 2/ 383 | i Af 2 | “ 
' ! 








1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

2/ Includes exports under lend—lease valued at 61,643 thousand dollars, 

3/ Free for Government use 334 thousand dollars, principally from Canada; also 
includes 29 thousand dollars duty-free as an act of international courtesy. 
_4/ Less than $500. i : 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Item | “United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating : 
Act. of ' “1945 “<< aScounurye™ 
we oe ‘rate a CaP 





Par. 372 | 
Machines, finished or unfinished, 
h,.s.p.f.5-and parts. thereof, 
ees Pane | Ge 
Internal combustion engines, other 
than carburetor type, and parts: 


Horizontal: | ray 1/ oi ae 
Not over 500 pounds each ~---- 274 =! 173 UNITED KINGDOM 
Over 5,000 pounds each —----- mine 21s ’ 273 1: GO, 
Other: | ae aie eH 
Not over 2,500 pounds each ------ am O78 df 173 do, 
Over 2,500 pounds each --~-------~- 275 278 | Oe 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939, 


Corment 


Internal combustion engines of other-than-carburetor type are principally 

diesel engines, in which 2 charge of air in the cylinder is raised to a high tem- 

erature by compression and ignites the oil fuel which is injected into the cylin- 

er under high pressure. These engines use low-priced fuel oil and are economical 
in operation. Some modifications employ a spark olug or other means of ignition. 
Diesel engines ars widely used. They arc not built in sizes comparable with the 
larger steam or water turbines, but are used in moderzte sizes for ships, for 
electric power generation, and for many other purposes, They vary considerably 
in design; some, relatively small and light, run at high speeds; heavier engines, 


often called the heavy-duty type, run at siower speeds and are designed for long 
continuous service, 


Diesel engines are built in the United States by many firms, both large and 
small, Some make both the high-speed and the heavy-duty type; otiers specialize 
in one or the other. All industrial countries produce diesel engines, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Germany being especially prominent. 


19 


DIESEL AND SIMILAR ENGINES—Continued 


A small diesel engine of the heavy-duty. type was built by two or three firms 
or a aeaiacn before the war and some were imported into the United States. Small 
gines were also made in the United States but they were not so hata ace 
£ the heavy+duty type. The weight classification in the trade agreement with 
TEBE palace Kingdom was designed to reduce the duty on small engines only, since 
Germany at that time Séeeméd to be the potential supplier-of. larger engines. 
AGN builders are now not only developing production of the small sizes, but 
e.also producing large engines of ever-increasing horsepower. Im 1935 British 
ca United States production of all seminars engines was eboust, equal, but by 1937 
United States production had increased by L times, No comparable. figures for 


‘British. production, are available, 


‘thee combustion engines other than carburetor type and parts; 
United Statés Heat te for consumption, by kind, with 
Prag ee Sources, 1939 


s 





eS - 





>. Potal nee 
Kind © ik gatue 2, Principal sources 
Horizontal: oe : 
Not over 5,000 1lb.each ------- : $16,259 : UNITED KINGDOM, $16,259 
Not over 5,000 1b. parts.of —-: 12,612 : Sweden, $7,775; UNITED KINGDOM, $2,965 
Over 5,000 1b. each ~-~~----~- :  9,267-: UNITED KINGDOM, $7,245; Germany $2,022 
Over 5,000 lb. parts of —--=--: 27,538 : Sweden, $11,345; Denmark,$6,495; 
: : Switzerland, $5,666. 
Other: : : i 
Not over 2,500 lb. each —----- : 57,322 : UNITED KINGDOM, $52,223; Sweden, $2,248; 
: : ee. $2,187 
Not over 2,500 lb. parts of --: 96,750 : Sweden, #41, 207; Germany, l40, 485 3 
H | §) UNTTED KINGDOM, $8, oe wee Tie 
‘Over 2,500 lb. each -—--~--~- ae SL OS Ty abana LOLS Garme ny snl. bG63 
iy . : : Bekgium, $6 1923. 
Over 2,500 1b. parts of —---- : 97,076 : Sweden, $28 ron leer 223 284 
: 2 Norway, $18 17533 UNITED’, KINGDOM, $12,454 





_—- 


1/ Includes Austria. 
Source: -Official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce’. 


Par. No. 372 
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MACHINE TOOLS, INCLUDING G¥AR CUTTERS, EXCEPTING JIG BORERS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 7400.2, 7400.8 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Ye Le Sy eer) 5 ’ 











Fi a a a a a am a Bh am Ra PE TR 
Imports for consumption from-- 
Year \ Production! Domestic rou eo er ce sare 
L + . " a ; 
| exports 2/) AIL | Germany 24 SritzE | ouac UNITED 
o DMT) e _ VEAC A - 
jcountries | | land si KINGDOM 








Value (1,000 dollars) 













1937 268,656] 39,385 | na | | | | 
1938 tetle | 65,416 | Tsiths | | 
1939 | 289,699! 81,128 | 268 | 104 | S, | 36 33 
66 5025 4/258,198 5/2, 046 | - 29 | - | 36 
2 15, CRON Son e ie 





1 fas 


af Not. strictly comrarable for tne different venrs cr with imrorts. 

2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

37 Hatimeted shipments, from reports of War Production Board for 9 months of 1943. 

Lf Includes 231, 899 thousand dollars exported under lend-lease. 

af Free for Government use, 1,491 thousand dollars, princirally from Canada, and 
free as an act of Snes ational courtesy, 10 thoysend dollars, pfrincirally from 
the United Kingdom; 1so includes dutiable imports amounting to 462 thousand 
dollars from Canada, 

pources Official statistics of the Us GS. Department of Commerce, except as 





noted, 
Ltem United States teriff Proposed 
POG On, IAG country 
oe rate 
“Percent ad valorem 
Par. 374 
Machines for cutting or hobbing 
gears -—--~------------~-------— 40 40 UNITED KINGDOM 
Machine cools 1/(except jlg 
borers and gear cutters) ------- 30 30 do. 
1/ Metal—-yorking machine tools that progressively remove metal in the form of 
chips. 
. Comment 


© 


The machine tools here considered are those that remove metal in the form of 
chips. a7. Another digest considers all machinery which employs a tool for work on 


a} 


metal excepting the machine tools here included. 


The United States is the world's largest producer and exporter of machine toals. 
American machine tools are ie qeaniiioes throughout the world as of the oe ei st cuaiity, 
especially those designed for the mass production of other muchinery. The princi- 
pal other countries whicn export machine tools are oe the United Kingdon, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. Although foreign builders before the war were steadily 
improving the quality and designs of their machine tools, the American product wa as 
very commonly preferred by those foreign buyers with whom quality rather than pri 

was the first consideration. 


Imports of machine toois into the United States have alwoys been insignificant 
compared with the domestic production. They have consisted largely of special 
types of machines for whicn there is so little demand that domestic concerns consid- 
ered it not wortn while to make them. In many instances where foreign-made ma- 
Saeco showed improvements over the previous domestic product, equivalent or igi tces 
ines were thereupon designed and built by American manufacturers. Imports 


S 
O95 
is 
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RE OE AS Neo iy Re ag AEE aR EA Ii EAE Mai DE Rigs Sg AR GP IRA gear TRI PG il ea eee EG 

i/ Lefinition of machine tools as set forth by Netional hiachine Tool Builders' 
+4 ' 
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MACHINE TOOLS, INCLUDING UFAR CUTTERS, EXCHPTING JIG SORERS—Continued 


the tools, herein discussed, were about one-third the 
2 ’ 

macnines in 1939. Imports in 1939 were much smciler 

probably because of war preparations in “urcepe. 


wports of oll metalworking 
han in the previous years, 
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JTG HOFERS Par. No. 372 
UNTTED KINGDOM 


Stat. import class (1939): 7400.7 


United Stetes production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






Imports ror consumrtion from—-——- 
UNITED 
KINGDOM 













Domestic 


Production 
exports 


Ail 
countries 





sii tbertandy cénada 





Value (dollars) 















1937 —-| 2,072,640 | | 184393057} 193,742 

1936 2 Neds Not 107,259 107,259 a “ 
1939 —- 2,928,355 | aed 51,948 51,755 136 57 
1943 Nees able = | 225 13695 


1,920 ul 


ns 






if Production figures are for "precision boring machines including jig borers". 
The latter probably account for less than half of the total. 
2/ Exports small and probably less than imports. 
Sources: Offi jal Oi tLStics f the S Thi stmant if > 2 
pources icial stitistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 





Item United St tes tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Ae. oF L945 country 
1.930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pars 372 ; 

Jig-boring machine tools ----—-—_—-_ 30 Vis UNITED KINGDOM 
af Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936. The agreeme nee 
does not include parts; but such parts, not specisily provided for, wholly or in 

chief value of metal or porcelain, are dutisble at same rate as the articles of 


which they are components, by virtue of a proviso to psaragreph 372 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 


Cornment 


A jig is a hardened plate of steel used_ac a pattern for determining the pre- 
cise location of holes to be drilled siuiltatiodudly in metal-parts, thereby making 
interchangeable parts. A jig-boring machine is a precision machine tool for 
locating and drilling holes in the jig prior to its being hardened. 


There are oniy a few builders of jig borers in tne United States. Major 
domestic production probably centers in New Englend (Connecticut) and the Midwest 
(Ohio and Wisconsin). In the past, domestic machines were generally of limited 
adaptability, but with the increased production during World War II and the nec- 

essity of largely doing without imported michines, the quality of the domestic 
product has doubtless improved. Nevertheless, it is probable that certain pre- 
cision machines necessary as accessories for mass production, including jig-—voring 
machines will continue te be imported. 


Switzerland has been the principal world 
adaptable jig—boring machine tools. United 
been from Switzerlend, with only a very few p 
sources. 


roducer of highly accurate and 
bes imports of such tools have all 
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arts and attachments from other 
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é2 Par. No. 372 
ee . me UNITED KINGDOM 
METALWORKING MACHINERY (OTHER THAN MACHINE TOOLS NI i 
WHICH ®EMOVE METAL IN THE FORM OF CHIPS, AND 
JIG—BORING MACRINES), INCLUDING PUNCHES, 
SHEARS, BAR CUTTERS, AND PARTS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 7400.3. and 7400.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


ee ee 


| Imports for consumption from—. 


















|_—<—<$—_$—_—— ne, aan ta ‘F 
er a countries oernany 2/ oe hc ten Sweden 
Value (1,000 dollars) : ; 
SS 2 5 . > 
bos | at, | ooo |e | Sn | S| am |S 
«! ae BL 12 133 Z 
oe gee ee 
| : 


1/ Not strictly comparable from year to year or with imports. 


2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
3/ Includes nonportable machine tools, other than jig-boring and gear cutters. 


Includes imports from the Netherlands amounting to 100 thousand dollars. 
Estimated shipments. ihe hea 
Includes 46,324 thousand dollars exported under lend—lease. : 
7/ Free for Government use 5.6 thousand dollars and free as an act of interna— 
tional courtesy 28 thousand dollars imported from Canada and United Kingdom; 
also includes dutiable imports amounting to 184 thousand dollars from Canada. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 
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Item United States tariff Proposed 
; negotiating 
Deu Of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Pars 372 Percent ad valorem 








Punches, shears, and bar cutters, 

intended for use in fabricating 

structural or other rolled iron 

or steel shapes, and parts ——— 0 40 UNITED KINGDOM 
Machine tools, (except jig- 

boring machine tools) and 

ce 7: een Beene! 50 30 do. 
1/ Not including machine tools which progressively remove metal in the form of 

chips, and jig—boring. 


Comment 


All kinds of metalworking machines that employ tools for work on metal, with 
the exception of jib borers and other machine tools which remove metal in the form 


of chips, are here under consideration. (Such machine tools and jib borers are 
treated in separate digests, paragraph a7eae) Typical of the equipment covered 


herein are forging machines, rolling mills, presses of all types, benders, wire 
and sheet-metal equipment, and bar cutters. Lhese machines range from small 
hand— or foot—powered presses and riveting machines costing a few dollars each to 
enormous installations which may cost millions of dollars. 


As in the case of machine tools, the United States is much the largest pro— 
ducer of these metal working machines and has by far the largest domestic market. 
A large proportion of the machines built in the United States are specially de— 
Signed for the mass-production methods characteristic of American industry. There 
are probably more than 100 manufacturers in the domestic industry, employing perhaps 
50,000 persons, most of whom are highly skilled mechanics. The plants are distri- 
buted throughout the United States, with a great concentration east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio River. 


half of one percent of United Sta 
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METALWORKING MACHINERY Lar THAI L 
WHICH REMOVE METAL IN THE FORM OF CHIPS, AND 
JIG-BORING MACHINES), TWCLUOL 3 PUNCHES, 
SHEARS, BAR CUTTERS, AND PARTS—Continued 
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A powerful deterrent to imocrt 


& substantial part cf the imports prebsbly consists o 


foreien made machines. 





Metal working machinery (other than machine tools): Un 
imports for consumption, by kind, with principal sour 
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ted States 
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8s, 1939 




















ry Mant « #1 > 
Kind fale Sie RUE Prineipa 1 sources 
(erin Ree EA Sa RAE Pe a a ee value 3 ag Rad mS NON ener anes SS eee 
; : 
Punches, shears and bar 3; 3 
Ey >} nal re. / "tA iad TIM rt los . 
CULLETS --++----------- : $18,751 : Gernany L/ 415,952; UNITED KINGOOM, 
* e Leer ie LB! J 
S . we ’ eae 
Other :ietal--working tcols’ ; 
Wid Var Goe =e ee : 374,369 ¢ Germany 1/ @1é 
; : UNITED Kii 











: Par, Now 372 
ao UNITED KINGDOM 
TEXTILE MaCHINERY—(Summary Dizest) CZHCHOSLOVAKIA 
(For more detailed information on specific FRANCE 
types of macht nes, see separate digests) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1195. 07515. 9 


United States production, exports,.and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








Imports for consumption from— 








—— 


ve irene l | CZEC 

Ae é , UNTTED i f CZEC HO—- 

Germany 1 fe, PRANCE HG.) Ong ane 
vest | KIN iGDOM “ PRA _ | elt SLOV VARIA | 


Domestic 


Pe, £5 


Year |Production ey ee ee 
exports ' | eS UG nee 
© ASST 8 (ae ea asa ee On eich PE ae A en 
Value (1,000 dollars) _ Uni P8 Gr A <A IO TR I 














| 
1927 | . OF | ey | 47 
AGDT | YEE 29 | ae | 2,973 1,795 878 | 1Lo4 | 38 
BOGE | | peed hy TySA0, 14 -25396 | dye llse Li dO4, a7 ECHO? 16 
1939 | 83,063 | 9; ites Le ey A? | Lead 896 | phe) he: | tee 
De aetna) 264803 AER IY |. Gh difleimedenn53 | eae, fae AL 
; 

1/ Includes - Austria beginning 1938. 

2/ Includes merchandise valued at 405 thousand dollars exported’ under tend iclease. 

3/ Includes 119 thousend tod Le irs imported from Switzerle md. 

4/ Less than 500. ney vi ¥i 

Source: Official statistics of the U.-‘S. Depertment of Commerce. 

Item United States tariff Proposed 
nerotiating 
Act of L945 country 
1930 rate 

Pam 22 wey y Percent ad valorem 

Textile machinery and parts: | ; | . 

Embroidery machines and parts ibd . sre ep ge 
except Bap te a Seve ane ree eh nt yg 


: : UNITED KINGDOM 
Lace-making ma chines, and '.° ot ae , E*. aee 
machines for. making lace i . 
curtains, nets, and nettings a Te” i 
Sects Rage ‘Ss OF 2o— 
through lace machines), and 


parts Ai Aiba gyno abet go) % Tyg oye) 8 ONT EES KINGDOM 
Levers or gorthrough lace w. % hie dai itions hall pitty i 
machines snd, dashed see fg) ke oe at Lowen te Taatth fors 
Knitting machines and parts: ; ad ; 
Full—feshioned hosiery . dine vie PRs | 
neochines! and) parte 2 pees LOT am Le . do. 
Circular machines sand parts'-—— 40 1/20 . . apa do. 
Other, and par 5 easel de mile 40 + 2 oye , (tee 
Braiding, lace braiding, and | 
insulating machines,. and: all 
other similar bexbickn machinery. ; . 
and parts --~---~—-~--~—-—--——~ 40 1/20 do. 


“All other textile machinery , 
Nagepels, and partes 
Textile machinery for: manu-— 
facturing or processing, prior 
to the making of fabrics or . eT ae 
woven, init, crocheted,. or | 
felt articles not made from 
fabrics (except worsted combs, 
bleaching, printing, dyeing, or 
finishing machinery, or machinery 
for muking synthetic textile 
filaments, bands, strips, or 
Bab be imate lene 0 1/20 do. 





TEXTILE MACRINERY—-Continued 


Item United States tariff Proposes 
Act of: 1945, picked 
LO30 rave . 





ne Percent ati valorem 
Textile machinery and parts:—Continued 
other textile machinery, ete.—-Continued 
jorsted combs, tleaching, printing, 
ngnehurte or Pteeboteine machinery, 

and machinery for making synthetic 
textile filaments, bands, strips 


or sheets -—---—---—-_-_-—_--—--—— 10 40 ss dak KINGDOM 
Looms end pi.rts -—--------------——— 4 40 JNITED KINGDOM, 
ei HOSLOVAKIA 

; (parts only) 
Other, nesepef., and purts ———-— 40 1g UNITED KINGDOM 


. 


Machines, n.5.p.f., and parts: 
de we machines ond parts. -—— rae: 
Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1959. 


rade agreement with Switzerlend, effective February 1936. 
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es 
Pale: af 20 } dae 
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The textile-machinery industry is composed of meny branches, the products of 
which differ widely in char racter and in respect of competition of imports with 
domestic production. Some machines are relatively simple, others are among the 
most complicated devices produced. They are made in most of the important textile 


producing countries, but particularly in the United Kingdom, the United States 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Japan. It is reported that before the war ae 
ports from the United Kingdom Pushin for about 40 percent of the total exports 
from the six countries, while exports from Germany and Japan together accounted 
for 45 percent. 


4 
Na 


During the war a very large part of the capacity.in. the United States and 
Great Britian as well as in other countries, was converted to war production. 


This has given rise to a very large accumuiated demand. for textile mac inienpes ¢ in 
ell textile-manufacturing countries, since new machinery has been iargely unavail- 
able for about 6 years. Moreover, depreciation of existing machincry has been 


¥ 
hastened by wartime operation at high pressure with ea minimum of meintenance. 
Therefore, world demand, as well as United otates Pas ~~ for textile machinery is 
likely to remain high for a number of years.The United States and the United 
Kingdom will probably supply the buik of the enna | pecnuse many of the German 
and Japznese textile-machinery factories sre reported to have susteined heavy 
damage from air attacks durins the var and may not be allowed to resume their 
former positions because of the case with which the plants can be converted to war 
purposes. 


The United States is the largest consumer and probably the largest manu- 
facturer of textile machinery, considered as a group, bub some types of textiie 
machinery are not produced here, Normally, domestic output amounts to about 100 
million dollars annually. The industry is highly specialized, manufacturers 

generally restricting their production to one or a few types. 

Before the war the combined imports of all types of textile machinery into the 
United States amounted to only about § percent of total domestic production. How— 
ever, &S to some tyvpes imports offer keen. competition to the American manufscturers, 


a7 


TEXTILE MACHINERY--Continued 


Domestic exports amount to 10:or-15~perceht of production, as compared with 
ratio of 40 to 50 percent for the United Kingdom in khens Year. Tne principal 


foreign markets for the American machines are Canads, ana phe United Kingdom, but 
exports ie Canada dre generality double those ‘to the (teak ten Kingcom, These, two. 


countries normaliy account for about half iof: the ‘exports from the. United Stabesen vi. 
fa By they accounted for neirly © 60 percent, Latin’ American comitrics, par— - 
ticularly Colombia, Mexico, brazil, Argentina, -ana‘Guba,iare.eiso important. me Dt 
Kets, However, the export" pattern | méy Change sofiewhzt in.the nex few. yeaes, |. 
depending upon the ability: of thé United bid ri to” ‘become 98 stablis shea dinotormer . 
German and Japanese export markets. a facies a pe Aki ately bi 


The general status of the domestic industry in 1939 is indieuted in bie Folin. 
ing tuble, which comperes Aenean production of the veri s of 
machinery with exports und imyorts. 


hin Ree ee, PE eso ecg Hes oni Ue Ds ME Bs a 0h na 
ens Ste ee od ae pre fF uent wide Rhy ode i 


Textile machinery: United Stutes production, imports, and exports, by kind, 1939 


Tt tet Be mene Or ae) See WAN Bette 0 8 ereWrow ees Hh ers @ sei 






ERTL eReh IE A 7-1 Cis Ra Wier Pee, K+ 45-\-t\wabsmehy prepraeoeet 


‘ production’ Exportel/* oc 














i 
Yarn machinery, exce spt for syninetie filers: r eta hes: bans. na oedee: 
Cotton —~-~~----~-~-——----- wane Heenan) Meas bes She. +. els wng 
Wool SEE RUS eRe i ga anemones pee ‘ 
BBG i er ers pn in itn ner ern as ee + Sesh ree Bae eda y 
Siler ate) vp heer Qi Gey: patsy aeeet Vem pa ae, Mean CumPaunNnE-nvier fos eeoete eae  nsne « eA raeetom 3 Helen 
Winders a 2S TF Cebea ).y Rn) Oe a Rr 920 hee: See Ly bev Bry. 29 
eeming, warping, slashing: nachines mane gol 56 Ct 
Hosiery knitting machines: ; ge vn, “4 = pevuhes is 
Fuil fashioned Soli SDA eh ASSAM MMMIOIAD cad SAGES dibs ee Skerries. 563 cht 933 
Circular ~-==--=-- === === == === == aoe yk een} Denied 11 
Other circular’*knitting ‘machines. —-—+-—--+-———+ RS cok nee eC Ae pene 
Knitting machines, other-than fuli fasiio oned Made 3 wees, amped ulis hs 
and circular. GA. Abies Mitkereee Cae ee eae Lee 126 
Parts of: knitting: machines aera as Os ty t ckatia Bs 
Bre iding 27 machines. Tos ico Re A AN Co allan! ty ea : iste - 306 = ‘i L5 
Tao aes nh eae Se ann ee eras A ORE El ee ee 
Embroidery machines ---~------ Serpe aa cere. is eal eo Do Be od oo wen pe. 
Corcage machines ------~-------~-~-~---~--~-------:) | 2 Mee ; Peoead 
Lacé inachinds  +------+++-+-,-~------ - 5 aur 2 : Fi de oie Po Els, 
Bleaching, dyeing, printing,:and other, |: ses oe it : ; 
finishing machines ------------;-----—-----—-: 7,585 °°: erabs.: area pp ee 
Other textile machinery -—-—----~-——--- re Slt epee sh. gt 70 
Paries attechments , and accessories for ; : : : 
— tite machiz lepy ot nt By) 9901, spa. ae 4/ ‘ 4 A 
pota’ Li OI a a Ene Ud rey O63: ROGAG, OBE tsa, 25347. 
Ni RG” ae Ogee SHS eR a aaa. a : “Bs, Lae : 












a Parts ‘included with the respective types Sanachiney, ah Eataarg, ls 
2/ Production ‘is known to be supst.mt% a BAG aR OP SLICED. ; 19 ia Ls, 


3/ Incliides Lodpars, me ee 


4 


4/ Included * vith ‘the respective tgdBeot WACHINEry. ‘ 
Source; Official ‘statistics of tie U. &. oe of Comucrce. 


a. : 


The United Kingdom is the negotiating country for cli textile machinery. hem 
Sides the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia and France are ulso negoti:.ving countrius 
for looms and embroidery macnines,. Betore the wor the sritish industry was 

second in output only to the United States, according to the etetistics in the 

ees cies table, but as indicated previously it wus much more vepencent upon exports 
th the American industry. It is reported that the British manulacturers. plen 
Mae increase the ratio of exports to production to 70 percent or more in tne post- 
war recovery period, Their principal markets normally are in the british Empire, 
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particularly India, but they report that because of the extenced delivery dates 
offéred India plans te build some of its own textile machinery. 


A comparison of the production and foreign trade of the United States with that 
of the United Kingdom is given below for 1935, the last year for which production 
data are availeble for the United Kingdom. The data tor the two countries are 
not strictly comparable, but are sufficiently comparable to indicate the relative 
importance of the production and trade in the various groups of machinery in each 
of the countries. 


Textile machinery, parts, and accessories: Production, exports, and imports 
of the Wiig ae States end the United Kingdom, by kinds, 1935 


(Tn chomannte. of doilars 




















Se Proguetion $ Exports 3 imports 
Kan. ey ies 3 United : United ; United ; United UnTted ™ 
stateel/s Kingdom: States _: Kingdom; States: Kingdom 
For spinning and twisting, : ‘ a P : ; | 
including all prepsratory : : Sacaces ; 4 : 
precesses ~--4.62-—--—- : 7,075: 31,361: £/2,624: 23,171: 2703 956 
For processes preparatory to: H : : : : 
weaving, but subsequent to: : : ’ : : : 
Spinning and twisting ----; 4,426: 1,417: 2/ 800: 7O0:  Neaes Lie 
Knitting ------------~----~-- ciad.'7, 20m ly Qidtee @ dsliBote yieybhes CBee Lesh ie 
Bleaching, dyeing, printing,: e5 : : : : 
and other finishing ~----—-: 5,266: 5,245: DiaFiatyenunnnale dls. aut Mba 245 
Lace ana net —-----~--- os =! : O; : as 
Looms ----~--------~---- od 3 Af : » is 1 
Other textile machinery -——- 2. : : 
Parts and accessories ~----- 3 : 
8 


62,892: 56,4731 


ICD ee neat go giao, glgIGete so,kee 
no 4 Parts and accessories are not reported For the individual fyped of machines, 


but combined under one figure at the end of the table. 

ay Includes wool looms. af Winders. af Cotton looms 

Source: United States - Official statistics of the JU. S. Department of Commerce; 
and United Kingdom —- Final Report ‘on the Fifth Census of production and the 
Import Duties Act Inquiry, 1935, Part II (Lonmndon), 








Textile machinery imported into the United States in 1939 is shown in tne 
following table by types und principal seurces. . The table snows that while val 
United Kingdom was the. ‘principal source for many types of machinery, Germany 

was the principal source for some very importent types such as full-fashioned 
knitting machinery, the imports of which were much larger than aor of any. other 
single item and accounted for about 40 pent of the totei imports of textile — 
machinery in 1939. France was &iso an importent source for by ttes sien tLYPES. 
Foliowing the table is a brief discussiqn of the competitive conditions in the 
principal branches of the domestic industry. | 
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TEXTILE MACHIN:RY—Continued 


Textile machinery and purts: 


United States imports for consumption, 


by kinds with principal sources, 1959 














Includes Austria, 


Source: Official statistics of 


the U,. S, 


Department of Corime 


Kind wg ORO ne Principel sources 
3 3 
Carding, and other prepering, 3 : 
spirming, and twisting ma~ ; H 
chinery and parts: : : 
For cotton —-~~------—~—~---———; $312,441: UNITLD KINGDOM, y264,582; Germany ,2/ 
: 3 '°$45,833 
For jute -~---~-~-~~—----——--~~+---——; 36,897: UNITED KINGDOM, $36,800 
For wool: : ; 
Worsted combs ~-~--~-+-——---=—; 84,0013 UNITED KINGHOM, & “ty 754; France, 
: Si gGlAyIse At Boe 1,650 
Other ——-—--------—--—~---~-- —; 159,139: UNITED KINGDOM, $77,235; France, 
: : $58,238; Germany,+/ $23,390 
Other -—-----—----—— -—--—; 82,169; UNITED KINGDOM, $53,491; Germany ,2/ 
; : 16,414; France, 98,370 
Machinery and parts for making 3 3 ; 
synthetic textile fibers ---~~3 4127: Germany ,2/ e17,7953 UNITED KINGDOM, 
: : 912,964 
Winders and parts —---------—-—-—-+: 23,408: Pepa 4y wOs fio, PreNce, Blyos0s 
: 3 pee re 3,932 
Beaming, warping, and slashing $ 3 
machinery, and parts --------- : LOyi4) 3 Germany 4/4 2045. wintger iandy 
2 : pa r»4Ie é 
Knitting machinery and parts: : : ao 
Fuil fashioned -~-~-------—--~---; 932,939: Germany, Wig o52, 939° 
Circular --~-------- a2 LL. 595s UNITED KINGLOM, $103,345; Germany ,2/ 
: 3 Scongiat ED 
Other ~---~------~-~~-~--~—~~~——---; 126,273: -Germany ,2/ *96,5253; Switzerland, 
s $23,767; UNITED KINGDOM, £5,246 
Braiding,-.insulating, and : : 
Similar textile machines and : : ; 
parts‘ -—--—~-~+--——--—--------—-; 14,933: France, $5,381; Germany,+/ 43,677; 
i : : UNITED KINGUOM, 42,872 
Looms: : : 
CT te acai 0 net ot eae 2,609: Germany Se, 2,609 
Other. —-———-—--——.-—-—---_____.--—__—— ; 9, 730% Germany ,L/ 16,318; Switzerland, 
: : §3,0003; UNITED KINGDOM, 4604 
i Ge) etc ea ea es 25,601: Germany ,4/ 316,194; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: s 93,768; Switzerland, $2,603; 
: : Czechoslovakia, o927 y 
Embroidery machines and parts --—?: 20,34020Gwitzerland,. ¢11,7543 .G sermany 
: Sa. LO 56553 FRANCE, Se heeys 
Lace and net machines and parts: : ; 
For lace curtains, nets, and : : 
netting ~—---~-------~~----— —3 65,612; UNITED KINGDOM, »65,583 
Levers or Zo-through —-------- ——: 39,758: UNITED KINGDOM, #39,758 
Other —-------—--—~----—-------~--—-; 21l,G383 UNITED KINGDOM, 421,591 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and : : 
other finishing machines and 3: 3 
ACS SEE Lee ee aa eee : 14,164: Germany,t/ 6,202; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: : ree: 
Cordage machines and parts ------- : 114 9: UNITED KINGDOM, 4114,1738 
Miscellaneous textile machinery H : yp 
and parts —--------------~------; 76,114: Germany, t/ wooso0s UNITED KINGDOM; 
: 3.9 $16,619; France, ig 935 
Total ~--~------~—---~~----—— BZ 409 9 hte vernany A $1,253,658; UNLTED KING- 
; $ OM, #895,529; ERANCE, #121,029; 
: : o: ZECHOSLOVAKTA, »1,948 
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except synthetic 





Machinery for making 


The manufacture of equipment for producing textiie yarns is the major branch 
of the aomestic textile-—machinery industry. It consists principality of cotton— 
and wool-yarn equipment. 


Cotton—yarn machinery consists of all machinery used in textile milis in 
processing cotton from the time it enters the plant untii it is made into yarn. 


nvy 


+ includes bule breakers, pickers, carding and combing machines, drawing frames, 
and spinning machines. the United Kingdom is the world's Tee et producer anda 
exporter; the Unitec States ranks second, Although United States cxports are 
considerabiy smailer then those of the United Kingcom, cotton-yarn machinery never— 
theless constitutes one of the three principal types of textile machinery ex- 
ported from the United States. The principal foreign markets for tne American 
machines are Ganada and Latin America, Domestic manufacturers produc: a complete 
line of high-grade machines and supply practiculiy the total dewend of the American 
catton midis. fhe small imports, usually equivalent to only avout 1 percent of 
domestig output, ‘consist principally of replacement parts and accessories from 

the United Kingdom for British equipment importec in past years. 


Wool-yern machinery comprises a highly diversified line of machines for 
processing wool dnto woolen and worsted yarns. The latter are proaucea by two 
Ssystems--the BrixXish or bradford system and the French. Tne United Kingaom is 
the world's largest producer of wool-yarn BSCRIME Tye manulacturing a fuli line 
of equipment for both woolen and worsted yarn. lis» exports. are NEU substantial 
in both types. Production in France consists principally of equipment for the 
French worsted system. Production in the United States does en cover a: complete 


a line as that in the United Kingdom, it consists principsliy of machinery for 
producing woolen yarn, and worsted yarn by tne Bradford system, Recently there 


hac been some production of certain types of machinery. for the French worsted 
system. United States imports consist principally of equipment used in the manu- 
Yecture of worsted—yarn,. 


Other types of textile yern machinery include those for producing jute, flax, 
and silk yarns. Jute end flax machinery, which is in relatively small -cemand 
because tig domestic jute and flax ma wenebantay industry is relatively small, is 
supplied almost wholly by imports. Domestic manufacturers supply the ovik of 
the demand for siik-throwing machinery; the small demand gor spun-silk machinery 
is supplied by imports. 


oynthetic textile fibers 





5 


Synthetic textile yarns are produced largely on machines specially Cesigned 
and constructed to meet particular conditions in u given textile piants Relsetive- 
ly few are produced commercially, end those which are produced for shies are usually 
sola to smull yarn manufacturers. Commercial production of the Machinery, how- 
ever, is expected to increase somewhat in the postwar recovery period, Aithough 
domestie demend for mechines useG in the wenufucture of synthetic yarns is now 
suppliec almost entirely by United States manofactu rers, Cemand formerly wag 
supplied chiefly by producers in uermenay and the United Kingdom. the demand for 
synthetic yarns, end, therefore, for the equipment for its production, is expected 
to increase considerably in the next decade, since these yarns Karen will dis- 
place cotton to 4 considerable extint, end wool and other natural-fiber yerns to 
a lesser extent, 


Winders 


Production in the United States consists principally of high-speed machines 
of high quality, which supply practically the entire cemend in this country. 
These machines ure also in substantinl Banana in foreign markets, constituting one 
of the leading types of textile machinery exported from tne United ObUTES » 
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These machines constitute the second largest branch of the textile—machinery 
industry in the United States, output consisting principally of fuil-fashioned-— 
‘hosiery machines and circular muchines. In respeet to circular machines, the 
United States is in e« stronz competitive position,’ both in domestic and in 

foreign markets, tut the American manufacturers of sfull-fashioned—hosiery inachines 
before the war met ie competition from Germuy producers, wno lea in the cevelop-— 


ment of these machines Fuli-fashioned-hosiery machines constitute by far the 
largest item in Unite d otha tes imports of textile  alaenenncin in 1959 accounting 
for about 40 perce Peees of the total imports of ail types. Germany:mot only supplied 


ali of the United States imports of these machines in 1939, but befor® the war 
dominated most.foreign markets, us its machines were of high quality, sold fer 

lower prices than tre American, and were popular in export merkets for many years 
before the United States manufacturers hea deveroped their equipment curficiently 
to enter foreign trade. 


Before the war other knitting machines, warp and two-bed flat machines, were 
produced principally in Germeny and Switzerland. These machines are used to 
produce articles of a Less staple character theun those produced on full—fashioned— 
hosiery ond circular machines, und the demanc for the machines is smailer and 
more subject to fluctuations. Because of this, they have not been produced 
extensively in the United States. In the decace before the war, however, improve— 

ments were made in certain types of the macnines which stimulated domestic output 
somewhate evelopments and refinements continued during the wor and output in 
this country is expected to be stepped—up Soa anions as material becomes 
available. Becuase of the relatively sua output in the United States and 
because of the prestige of the Swiss unc German machines, the United States has 


AY 
never been an important factor in export marketie This situation may change 
somewaat in the future, bvecuuse of thu cdvances boing made in the aomestic industry, 
and because of pos:ibie restrictions on German production. 4 few flat machines 


i , a) 


have been exported from the United Statics in the past, but no werp machines. 


A el machine has been developed in Great Britain which promises to be 
greatly superior to existing machines, and tc increase subetantially the produc 
tion of warp knit fabric. If its promise is fulfilied, it may be either imported 


into the United States or produced here under license. 
Looms 


The United States is one of the leading world producers and exporters of 


LOOnNS. The American machines are of high quality and constitute the bul of those 
installed in domestic textile mills. They constitute one of the principal items 
in domestic textile-muchinery exports, in 1939 ranking second only to cotton-yarn 
machinery. imports ars smell anc entee. Di consist principally of types not pro-~ 


duces here, 


ft 
ey 
re) 


eC and embroLcery macnines 


Lace m.chines are mot produced in the United States, domestic demand being 


Supplied by British menufacturers. Germany and Switzerland ure the principal 
manufucturere und exporters of embroidery :achines; only simple types that are 
Similar to sewing machines are produced in the United States. 


Finishins machines 
This group consists of bleaching, printing, dycing, und other types of finish- 
ing machines. It ranks third in the domestic textile-machinery industry, output 
being somewnat greater than that of looms which ranks fourth, ames Bintes con- 
sumption is large and is supplied principally by domestic wanufacturers. Before 
tae wer the small imports were principally from Germeny. Exports, is 
relatively small, sre substantially greater than imports. 
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Par. No. 372 
33 UNITED KINGDOM 


CARDING, TWISTING, SPINNING, AND OTHER PREPARING 
MACHINGRY AND PARTS | FOR COTTON 


Stat. class (1939): 7515.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from—° 























Year Produgtion ls a aeantl ALL UNITED dees 2 2 |e 
countmies..| ; KINGDOM elect nat 





1937 -—- Not 220 : 48 
O88 te eyed] Wee ET at 1,550 110 83 24, 
1939 ~-- | able 2/ | 1698, Po os BUS. 265 46 









1943 --- | (see text) AV 2 2 er a 347 347 


1/ Includes fustria beginning 1938. 

2/ Production in 1936 was estimated at about 12 million aur rs, of which: 
Somewhat more than ] million dollars! worth:was exported. 

Source: Official statistics of ‘the U. 8. Department of Commerce except 


as noted, 














Item United States tariff _ Proposed 
negotiating 
Det OF 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Peremnt ad valorem 
Par. oie 
Textile machinery, n.S.p.f., and parts: 


Machines Yor carding, preparing, 
Spinning, or twisting cotton, and 


Aad 
parts —------—~--~-—-—--~—-~--—-—~--——------ 40 = 20 UNITED KINGDOM 
bey Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Comment _ 


This group consists of machinery for converting raw cotton into yarn. The 
principal types are (1) machinery for opening una picking the baled fiver, the 
cotton being passed ¢ Aare denbaheed from one machine to the next for the preliminary 


opening and cleaning (2) the card, in which the material is pas ssecl between fine 
wire teeth, called card clothing, which further opens and cleans the fiber, form- 
ing it into a thin sheet which is then pessed tn chan a funnei-like apparatus 
from which it is jelivered in @ loose, a ae eet rope-like form called sliver; 
(3) the drawing frame, which attenuate s the sliver und draws the fibers into a 
more nearly parallel . position; (4) ie roving. frame, in which the rechileecas 
process is carried further und in which a twist is imparted to the fibers (5) 
the spinning frame, which produces a cohesive yarn by inserting much more Grist 


than in earlier processes; and (5) the twisting frame, which twists together two 
or more yarns from the spinning frame to produce au stronger yarn. 


A complete line of this group of cotton machinery is produced in the United 
States. There are only a few domestic procucers, but they have been progressive 
and have succeeded in developing many improvements ana simplifications. As 
obsolescence rather than physical deterioration is the principei factor controlling 
purchases, improvements in the machines ure likely to determine demund, nf fied 
production statistics are not available, put it is known that output in’ the 
United States amounted to cver 11,6 miliion dollars in 1936. Exports, normally 
about 10 percent of production, go principaily to Canadu and South America, 


she! | 
’ pan ie AND OTHER PREPARING MACHINERY 


CARDING, TWISTING 
AND PARTS FOR COTTON--Continued 
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The United Kingdom +S by far the leading world producer and exporter. 
Germany. was the second largest foreign producer berore the war, followed by Japan. 
Cotton machinery is ulso p sroduced in France, Itely,..Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, 


_and. the Soviet Union,’ 


“Very few complete machines have entered the United States in the past. The 
relatively small. prewar imports, usualiv equivuient..to only about one percent of 
United. States- production; were pri ingipelly replacenent parts from the United King- 
dom for British machines imported in earlier years,-ond fittings for attaching | 
..imported- eerd clothing.” This trade has persisted for a number of years becau use 
of the long iife of the machines. Imports from other countrics have seldom been 
impo ortant, | 


The duty on this class of machinery was reduced by one-half in the Trade. 
Aereement with .the United Kingdom effective Janus ry LZ 19396 Imports: in’ 1939, 
which came predominantiy from the United Kingdom, were considerably larjer then 
in 1937 and 1938, but the imports in previous years nad. been somewhat erratic and 
BLL Or ie inciease Gamyot Seis ea bc ad be attributed to the reduction in the 


duty. However, had it not been for the disturbed political and economic conditions 


in 1939 - tile imports miz bat. have been lerger, 


When normal peacetime conditions are restored, the imports of such machinery 
at the present reduced rate may be congiderubly lerger thnyn would enter at the 


pre-1959 rate. 


INTTR KINGDO? 
35 A ved UNITED KINGDOM 
CARDING, TwISTINa, nla eet AND OTHFR PREPARING 
MACHINERY AND PARTS rOk JUTE 


Stat. class (1939): 7515.1 


United States production, exports and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








Imports for consumption from-- 





Domestic ALL UNITED 
exports countries KINGUOM 






Production 











Value (dollars) 












1937 —~- Not Not 194, 668 194,606 | | 
1938 --- avail- avail- 195,650 195,650 
1939 ~-- able able 36,897 36,800 | 
1943 (see text} 25,836 $36 | 


pource: Official statistics of the U. S&S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Pereent ad valorem 
Pam. 3/2 
Textile machinery, n.s.p.f.,.and parts: 
Machines for carding, preparing, 
spinning, or twisting jute, ; 
Si Me er a 40 A 805 UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comment _ 


Jute yarn is used principally for the manufacture &f carpets, secking, trine, 
ana fabrics for sacking, and as covering for bales of cotton. Praoti oa. 

of the jutc-yarn mechinery in use in the United States has been imported from the 
United Kingdom, the leading vorld producer. There is no domestic production for 
sale, but occasionally some of the textile mills heve produced jute machines for 
their own use. The machines are relatively heavy and long-lived, and the demand 
for replacement and exoansion usually is not large. For several yeare prior to 
the substantial entries in 1937 and 1938, imports amounted to less than #65,000 

a year. 
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a Par. No. 372 
CARDING, TWISTING, SPINKING, AilD OTHBS PARP).RING incr peas 
MACHINERY AND PARTS er \ et ae 1D OTHER FIBER 

EXCEPT COTTON AND 


Stat. import classes (1939):° 7515.2+7515.4 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 end 1943 


See ie 
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Domestic 
exports 





Year Production CHTPED. 


LIN SDOM: 












Ny 
eh 


loin ny eerie eerie 








1937 —— |. noe | 430,621 |.9325,432 | 158,382 “|: --97,913-- 5809) 
£938 i esi 4 250,563 | Laden 69,198. i 40,807 | 13,720 
Hosoi fe | 337,921 |) 325,909 193,458 82,046 AL, 454 

pe hs fy0399975 ol 2625530 ned 241503 ° Pot oh | fs 


1943 .-—— So eee | 





BN Includes Austria bes sinning 1935, | | atti ed omc Porgy 
2/Prodiction » in 1936 was estimated ae (i AGC Fae Boe of. which $500,000 
was exported : ae ¥ . a fewer f 


Source: Offic ial stetistics cf the U. $. Depar tent. of Commer CC, 
Tien . oe United States vee ee Ee Propose 
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Par. 372 ae Tene eee ie Mee Percent, ad. valorem... .. tenn. 
Textile’ machinery, nes. ae ortap. sted 
and parts: 
Machines for carding, preparing Re a eer 
“) spinnigg, or twisting wool ond yes aes De ai cop tyaenratle kt, 
“ other: fibers, except- cotton and. ‘sisted apse 
jute, and’ parts: 
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We mean icone Vee et Be rn eee) UNITED KINGDOM 
10 Se aos 





See ae paaonee -enanin yt 7 oEREEN ae . z we 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdoin, . effective: ‘Ja nu wary: 1939... :: 


Comment 


This report covers machinery used in the manufacture of fibers other than cotton 
and jute, the.principal of stich fibers being weol, silk, end Siax. +: There are tywo 
types of wool yarns, woolen and ERS Wooler: yarns are made from shorter fibers 
than worsted yarns, and are softer and hnve less ‘twist. In prepa ides ee ‘or 
woolen and worsted yarns, tie Ship to’ eatding are“the’ same. The United States 
machinery manufacturers produce most of. thess preparatory machines,- st oop reas sses 


beyond carding the extent to which they supply the textile mills varies. : They 
produce a complete line of woolen-yarn. machinery and practicelly te of the equip=~ 
ment for the Bradford (or Eingiish) worsted system, one of two systems used in the ~ 


2 
manufacture, of worsted yarns... The other system is the French, which is less 
widely used and less productive than che Bradford. Very little machinery for this 


system has been made in the United. States until recentily, but’ certain types of 
domestic manufacture are now on the market. In 1936 total domestic 5 et ly of ald. 
types 4 yg ee yagte for Pa aperaer 3 wool into ya n amounted, to about 2 million dollars. 


ait Ne 


v 
YOO 


ate tnited eee JS. ea largest. producer of. wooel-yarn. muchinery « it manu—- 
factures a full iine of equipment not only for woolen yarn,, but also for voth types 
of worsted. It. exports large quantities of'all‘types, |‘Frence is the second ” 
larzgest foreign producer, but production consists principaliy oa nachinery ror 

the French worsted system. Germany produced most types before the war, but its pro- 
duction was Shapeesoey! for the home market, There is some teat on in other 
European countries and in Japan. 


ms 


at 


CARDING, TNISTING, SPINNING, AND OTHER PREPARING 
MACHINERY AND PARTS--FOR WOOL AND GTHER FIBERS 
EXCEPT COTTON AND JUTH-Continued 


4 , 


tites-prevar imports of wool-yarn machinery were relatively small 
pas Shankle of worsted machinery. Imported equipment for the 


5 
and consisted 
tem comes aimost. exciusiveiy from England and consists principally of 


poe ee syst 


worsted combs These complex machines are long livec and the domestic consump—. 
tion oe Goes nowt averag more tnegn 50 combs 4 year. They are, however, 
necessary for the production of all worsted cloth made by the Bradford system 
There are’ only 4 two.producers in ths world. One operates a small shop in the 
United States, which is devotéd-whoily to the manufacture of this speciaity.. The 
other is:a large British machinery producer 1 


who exports to this market. Machinery 
for the French system has come from France. mi 


‘There ere two types of silk machinsry, One type produces yarn from very 
long filaments of raw silk and the other. produces spun-silk.yarn.from short.silk 
fibers or silk waste. In producing yarn from. long filaments, a number of the 


filements are twisted together by a process know as "throwing". Mechinery used 
in producing yarn from snort silk fibers ae iy onreel to that used for other. short 
fibers such as cotton ae Wool. The United States is the leading producer. of 
Silk—throwing machinery, output approxin Baile ie mitiion dollars in 1936. Bx 
ports usually are nas Wee whereas PRPOE hE are smalls. Siik—threwing machinery 


is produced in several furopean countri particularly Germany and Switzerland 
and in Japan, but production in bined Unit: Stetes is substantially greater than in 
foreign countries. spun-silk machinery is much less important than throwing , 
machinery in both the production and a ice rts of all producing countries. Occa-— 
sionally some has been made ad oe United States, but the demand has been too 
small and too oe to justify seat in Bea country. Consequently, 


the smail domestic rey Nh ty have been supplied aimost hain by imports. 


a 


= z * ob ab ‘ e 

Flax or linen mechinery is similar to jute machinery, for which a separate 
digest has been written, but is finer. Bomestic demand for this equipment is 
small and irregular (the linen industry in this country being small), and is sup-— 


plied almost wholly by foreign manufacturers. 


There is some machinery used for other fibers than those above mentioned, but 
it is relatively unimportant both in domestic production and in forsign rane, 


Imports by types of machines and sources are showm in the following table 
for 1939. 


Carding, and other preparing, spinning, and twisting mechinery and 
parts for wool and other fibers, excent cotton and jute: 
United States imports for consumption by kind, with 
principal sources, 1939 














Kind * Tota ; -Princip2l sources 
[it - s value i . 2e : 
Wool: : : a 
Worsted combs —-~---: $84,601 : UNITED KINGDOM, $67,343 France, $14,938; 
: .  : Germany 1/ $1,650. 
Other weet stemmed : 159,139 : UNITED KINGDOM, $77,233; France, $58,238; 
; : Germeny, = 423), 390 
Other, except cotton : : 
and JULQ <a : 82,169 : UNITED KINGDOM, $53,491; Germany, $16,414; 
: : Fronce, $8,870. 















if Includes Austria, ; . 
ource: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 372 
38 UNITED KINGDOM 


SYNTHETIC-TEXTISEH-FIBER MACHINERY AND PARTS 


Stat. import class (1939): 7503.0 


United States croduction, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





| Imports for consumrtion from -- 




















vi: = Ons, ar Se omestie  |—————-—_---- + - —_- — ,——-.--- 
Yogr | Production | Dome: ; UNTTR | ' Nethe 
oe elisha se " All bie 1 UNITED | Nether—- 
exports ._. | German ives ces France aang 
countries | v KINGDOM | ands 
a Me CE EAE, ne ee eee 
Value (dollars) phate 
Pe { hi i 
1937 | Not | Not E/ 100,649 370,992 | 7,816 | “* ms 
1938 | aveil- | ; AT3519%7 360, 260 a50) ") - Lid aA 
1939 able | evail- eeoiG Mon | g.964" | Adah | 2,038 
1943 (soe text) | abie | ) = 4 - | pa { An 
Eg PN SAO CE I 2A OM ARR 
1/ Incluces Austrie beginning 1938. 
2/ Includes $21,160 imported from Switzerland. 
source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act. of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 372 
Textile machinery, n.s.p.f, and 
partss 
Machincory for meking synthetic 
textiic filaments, bands, 
strips, or sheets, and parts --- 40 40 UNITED KINGDOM 


Corament 


The United States is one of the principal producers of the machinery used in 
the manufacture of synthetic yarns such as rayon and nylon. Relatively little of 


this equipment, however, is made by textile-machinery manufacturers, most of it 
being designed and built by the yarn manufacturers in their own machine shops to 
fit specific conditions in their own plants. some is built by other machinery 


manufacturers according to specifications furnished by the yarn manufacturers. 


The first rayon mills in the United States were equipped principally with 
machinery from Germany, the world's leading exporter. The United Kingdom also 
supplied substantial quantities for the early dcemestic rayon mills. However , 
rayon equipment made in this country has been constantly improved, and before the 
outbreak of the war it was meeting most of the requirements of the domestic rayon- 
yarn industry. In 1939 imports decreased sharply and during the war ceased. In 
the early 1940's the United Kingdom and Switzerland were the principal sources. It 
is doubtful whether any machinery has ever been supplied by foreign manufacturers 
for the production of synthetic yarns other than rayon. 
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Par. No. 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 


WINDERS AND ®ARP-PREPARATION MACHINERY 
Stat. import classes (1939): 7515.5 and 7515.6 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





_ Imports for consumption from-- ee Se 
All. o¥. Switzer- ..- ee diei UNITED 
countries| i Panel eens ae | KINGDOM 


oe me a ne ce ne 





Domestic 
exports 








Value (dollars) 


1937 | 5,949,059 | 1,920,364 | na. nea. . oe a nea. 
1938 na. 1,021,910. } n.a. n.d. ; , Mea. |. nee na. 
1939 patel 2609 jap nee SSL Gn Daya een nk k 7,538 863 

1943 nea. | 2/796,901 644, - | | 583 


a. e 
‘ 
| : iS ae Ee ! 





1/ Complete machines only; parts oe included. 

2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938 

3/ Includes rerchandise valued at } 1A, 2) 18 exported under lend-lesse. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

















Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
REP LS rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 372 
Textile machinery, n.s.p.f., and 


Winders, and beaming, warping, 
and sleshing machinery, and 
parts ----------------—------——- -~ 40 20 UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreements with the United Kingdom effective January 1929; 
this rate did not apply to imports from Germany, the largest supplier of imports 
in 1939. 


ia 


Comment 


After yarn has been produced, it is frequently processed further before it is 
made into fabric. These processes vary in their nature and extent according to 
the yarn and to the type of fabric to be produced. Chief among the processes 
are winding, warping, beaming, and slashing, which are frequently continuous pro- 
cesses, the yarns passing directly from one machine to the next. The winder re- 
winds the yarn from the spinning-frame bobbins into (1) hanks or skeins for dyeing, 
or (2) on cones, bobbins, or other forms for dyeing or for use in looms, knitting, 
and other machines. The warper rewinds yarns from winder packagesonto a beam, 
the number of warp yarns depending upon the width and fineness of the fabric to be 
produced, After the thread is wound on the warper beams, the beams are transferred 
to looms or other types of textile machinery, where the tess yarns are used in mak-— 
ing fabric. Beaming is similar to warping. The slasher passes yarns through a 
sizing solution which increnses their strength and smoothness so that they can 
better withstand the strain and friction of wetzving. After the sizing is applied, 
the yarn is dried and then wound on warp beams for the looms. 


The United States is one of the leading producers of the machines included in 
this report. The American equipment is of high quality and is generally preferred 
by American textile mills to that produced abroad. Of the total amount produced, 
winders account for about three fourths, based on value, They are mostly high- 
speed machines. 


oe 
WINDERS AND ¥ TARP—PREPARATT GiN MACHINERY- Continued 


Exports amount to about one fourth of the total. value: of the machines. pro— 
duced in the United States. The leading markets are the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and South America. Of the machines exported, winders are the most amportant. 


The principal fore ays producers and exporters are Germany , 4 rea the, United 
Kingdon. Before the ¥ ear German machines generally sold in foreign ctenctontns for 
a ak 


less then machines. meade in other countries, 2nd uerman exports cxceeded those, from 
; i? ; ~ 7 : a2 med 4 s4 } 
the .United States and the United Kingdom.combined. . 


Import statistics fcr this grou of machines were first available in 1939. 
For the 2-year period 1939 to 1941 as a whole imports of winders and parts amounted 
to $66,000, and of beaming, warping, anc slashing machines and parts to $16,000. 
During this period Switzerland suppiied over half of the imports of winders 
(based on value); ‘Germany was important only in 1939. ‘Imports of alt othcr types 
of machines covered by this report were feirly evenly divided between Germany, 
Switze gaa ond the United Kingdom. Total imports, nowever, constituted a very 
minor part of domestic consumption, probably sess when 1b percent “annually, 


Al 
Par. Rowe) 372 
FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY KNITLING MACHINES AND PARTS . UNIYED 
: KINGDOM 


fy a 
Stat. import classes (J 939) 2 FsOla 1 end 750153 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943. 


: 4- : ~ 2 n c = . A 
gE | Irnports for consumption from-~  — 















G rHam i/ "jis ear 
rermany EINGDOM 























1937 --— | Not AS athe 756 247 766 , 306 N 
1936 ~--—.| available 193,037 57542373 poe L2 0 
vi caer Pl tag 552,856 |. 932,939 | 932,939 N 
1943 --- | text) 18,963 Cad te | - E | 
' ’ ; , ! ' 
; V2 ‘ 5 Ej i po a rae Ba] 
l1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 2/ All from Canada. 
source: Official statistics of tne U. S. Department of Coinmerce. 
Othe 
Item United Siates tariff Proposed 
nevotiating 
. : wWevrals : x! 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
. Percent ad valorem 
Pars OFZ 
Fuli-fashioned hosiery knitting 
machines and parts ----=+---—-—--—--- 40 20" UNITED NGDON 
Comment 


Fuli-fashioned hosiery machines, sometimes referred to as Cotton machines, 
are used primed in the production of nigh-grade women's hose. Tuey con— 
stitute one i the major branches of the textile-machiner ry industry, -doméstic 
procuction of complete machines normally amounting to several million COs iirc Ee 
annually. "BeSTESE ‘the manufacture of ‘complete machines there ig also a sub- 
Stantial trade in perts and sttachments. Unitec Gtates exports are smail both 
in relution to production and to exports of other textile machinery. On che 
otner nenc, fuli-fashioned a eee machines constitute ea substantial part of a 
textile machinery imported, in 1939 accounting for about 40 percent of the tote 
value of ali types. 


sas 
Ls 


% 


The United Stutes normaily is the second largest producer, being exceeded 
only by Germany. There are three domestic menufacturers, the oicest and largest 
firm probably accounting for 80 percent or more of the total output. 

5 


Before the war Germany was the leadinz producer and exporter, For many 
years it led in tne development of the machines and became established in foreign 
markets betore other countries were able to develop their industries. Germain 
machines ere of high quality ano ere highly diversified. Because of this they 
retained their prestige in cll markets up to the outbreak of the wars 


The United Kingdom is the third largest producer, but before the war its pro- 
duction was considerntly below that of either Germany or the United States. The 
British machines were used almost entirely in the home market, but were produced 
in insufficient numbers and diversification to meet the tot21 demand of the 
Sritish hosiery mills. the British market, therefore, was an important outlet 
for German machines. However, it is reported that the United Kingdom is now 
planning 4 substantial expansion in its hosiery machine industry, which might 
put it ina stronger competitive position. 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY KNITTING MACHINES ANL PARTS--Continued 
Imports into the United States, almost wholly from Germany, suppliec a sub- 


4 


stantial part of the comes tes market until 1930, probably as much as 50 percent 
during the 1920's when the silk-hogiery industry was expanding arene After 
1929, whet imports are reportéd to ‘have exeseded S million doliars, there was a 
decline both in relation to domestic. production and in actual smotarte impor bed. 
This was due to several factore; the fact that the latest machines had already 
been installed in the hogiery mills during the 1920's, the long life of the ma- 
chines, and the expansion end diversification of the domestic output of such 
machines, which, since 1929, has been sufficierit’ to supply the normal demands of 
the milis.° The continued demand for German machines, still substantial up the 
war, was due in part to the fact that some mills which had used German machines 
pLinuea& to prerer them, and in part to the fact that tne hosiery 
milis were still dependent upon the German producers Yor a few special types that 
1 


were not produced in tie United States. 


ty 


LOr Many, years Cox 
s > 
de 


Before the war imports of parts for German machines amounted to over 1O per- 
cent of the total for machines and parte, 1n some years when imports of: machines 
were smali the proportion of parte wes mich’ larger. 


Imports of machines and parts in 1939 are shown in the following table. 


Full—fashioned hosiery knitting machines and parts: United States 
imports for consumption, by kinds, with principsl sources, 1959 


* 











Kind . TotalValue | Principsl sources 
Muchines ---———-__-____+_~- : $856,444 : Germany, 2/ 4856,444 
Parts -<—-~~—+—4 76,495 +: Germany, +/ $76,495 





S 
Ww 
source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES AND PARTS 


Stat. import classes (1939) 


United States production, exports 





) 


Pars NOs 272 
UNITED KINGD 


7501.4 and 7501.6 


and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from—— 








M 

















Domestic 
Year Production All UNITED 
xports kaso 
ory countries. ; KINGDOM gs Tey v 
Value (dollars) 
1937 -——— Not 828,285 69,943 53,860 2,169 | 
1938 —-— aveil- 610,976 104,923 68,256 36,457 | 
1939 is able 822,209 111,595.[" 103,345 oa 4 
1943 ——| (See text) Beene 3,081 | 350 pena 
1/ Includes Austria beginning | 1938, 
Source: Official statistics of the 0..S8. Yepartment of Commerce. 
Item Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Pars, 372 Percent ad valorem 
Circular knitting machines and ) 
parts —= Fa Ie Be eee Ee 1/26 UNITED KINGDOM 
iy Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comment 


cular knitting machines, which are used for 
i under-—:ed cuterwear, and knit fabric to b 
one of the mcst important nema f the da 
The United States is the world's largest producer 
exporter, clthough before the war it was meeting incre: 
foreign warkets from the United Kingdom end Germany, 
producing countries, and to some extent from Japan. 
inclusive, averaged over $800,000 annually. The 
United Riasdon and Canada. Other countries in 
occas] have 


2Sionell; been fairly important outlets. 


[s) 
or 


aa 
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rT wn 


ed 


principal 


There manufacturers e. United 


rer 


rel 


are approxima tee 1 
one-third produce primarily hosie an machines. 
cipally body machines (underwear, cutwear, 
these two Dranches Rusedeayy and oedy machines) 
Official United States Census figures 
all types of circular machines, 
statistically with full-fashioned hosiery machines. 
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producing seamless ho 
made inte garments, 
domestic knitting-macnine industry. 
and probeely 
competi 
princip os foreign 
ports fron 193% to 1939. 
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markets were ioe 


mirope and in Latin Americ 


Statesy About 


neinder manufacture prin- 
machines). 


in each of 
dominant producer, 
the output of 


as circular hosiery machines are combined 


There are five or six producers in the United Kingdom. Output probably 
exceeds that of any other type of knitting machine and it has been reported that 
an expansion of the industry has been planned for the postwar period. Lf this 
expansion occurs it will probably reduce United States oxports to the United 
Kingdom. Moreover, it might enable the British to compete with United States 
manufacturers in foreign markets and possibly even in the United States, 


L4, 
C1uCULAR KNITTING MACHINES AND PARTS-Continued 


_ Before the war Germany was our. chief..competitor in’ foreign markets, partic- 
ularly in Latin America and Central Europe. The German machines are: re spor Led 
to be of lower quality tham the - ‘American: and British, and to. sell at a-lower™ 
price. — ieptercime e me = ee i aimee 

Be the outbreak ofthe” war Yapan was. ‘also producing circular machines, 
They were usually simple types. ‘of inferior. quality. Those exported..probably — 
were sold principally in Asiatic markets. “Switzerland and France are fairly 
important producers, but prewar production in France was insufficient for local 
demands, the French mills.depending to @ ‘Sénsiderable extent on:imvorts for their 
‘requirements, Before the.war Germany was the princtpal foreign ay a of the- 
French market; ” Pagal: the. United ei was caret ry mR: 


Prewar imports into the United States were small in Ronen. 5 apart 
productions They | came prianipe lta from the Uritted Kingdom and. were used to 
producé’a special type of men’s hese, which ts in poelatively: smal] demand, and 
wool gloves, Although domestic’ preducers net relatively little competition in 
the home market’ from foreign circulmr machines, it is reported that there #as 
some competition between the Jacquard oireular machine and the -Lamb-type flat 
knitting inmechine from Switzerla and, both.ef which pveduee fancy o.tterns. 


The.  auitly was reduced by one-half by: the. Prade Agreement with the United. 
Ririgdom: effective January 1, 1939. Inports in 1929 were somexhat larger than oe 
in either of the two preceding years ahd.they might have been larger still but © 
for the disturbed political and ezonomie cond clone. in, the. aia Kingdom, Se 


feet eee Re 


The following table shows separately the imports of compi.te machines ne 
of parts im 1939, . 


Circular knitting machines and phnbe? - United. States. inarte 
for consumption, by — - principal sourees, 1939 





fi ‘22° Potal ag - ve 
San a ; i incipal sources 
Kanc honsbveshet ;: > y iis 
teen : : Cc 6. ; maT 4 crt amg Be: li q/ Mrs Geo 
Machines a ard . 's 3 5 5) @) (oO . UNI Lev KINGDOM Ly 287, 672: 9 Germany, ‘ a3 { , 354 
Parts J... ——— : 16, 519 : UNITED SINGDOM, 3 $15 ; 673; ; Germany buf $372 


1/ Includes Rise J ane) ah 
Source: Official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 
ho 
KNITTING MACHINES, OTHER TH..N ass ARE FULL-F ASH IONED- 
HOSIERY iWACHINES ( TWO-BED FLAT KNITTING MaChINES 
AND TARP MAC SHINES) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 7501.7 and 7501.9 
“tty United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
et eet tf TL LS LS 


Dor SC treme 
| exports Ali 
Fi Yr + 


iw, 
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E Oy Fp at Ti MT 
| Ge ne eh las ee ee UNETED 
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KINGDOM 





Dig ew. eA et eawlaee (OE 51,140 Anes tan ili es wen eae Oi) 2 

DO cd His Bie  aveil- 278 ,823 362,092 | bo Gisa te 223 

rer 2 gem: 532,010 | able 126,27 | 96 ,625 23.767 | 5,246 

1943 ---- Tek | (see text) | eared - | RO, 2Oiinn | [ii at ae 
{ i ; | 





V/ Including loorers, but net including parts. 
2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
Source: Official statistics of the 


cota 











Item United Siotes tarifT Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of L945 country 





percents machines (except circular 
and full-fasnioned hosiery ma- 


s ih Hf t TS id i 
Ghines)s" ana parts 2---=---s- oe 1/274 UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936. 


Two-bed flat knitting machines and warp machines are included in this digest. 
Warp machines Giffer from other knitting machines in that they form loops iength- 
wise, or warp-wise, cf the materisi, eacn needle operating simultaneously on a 
separate yarn. For example, in a 15-foot, single bed, machine witn 28 needles to 
the inch, tnere are over 5,UU0 needies and yarn ends ee at the same pene 
By a sidewise movement, which causes the varns to pass alternateiy from one needie 
to another, the loops of the various warp yarms are interlocked to form the fabric. 
In other types of knitting machines one or relativeiy few yarns are used; they are 
passed from needle to needie so that only one needle operates on the yarn at one 
time, each necdie forming a ioop and interlocking it with the precading one to for 
the fabric 


Flat knitting machines are the most versatile of knitting machines. They pro- 

duce tubuiar or selvaged fabrics, fashioned or straight articles, and mere esate 

” 5 5 a] i emand for, the 
patterns ‘and cesigns than can ordinarily be produced on other machines< pac ines: is: 


influenced much more by SS uaryae than the demand for CALLA ane eaheteocaastgnea machines 


and circular inachines. 12t machines aré used principally to produce high-grade 
outerwear and underwear. Their chief disadvantage is sie roductive capacity which 


results in relat tively high cost. There are two types of lat machines: the Lamb 
and the Links—and-links. The principal difference between the two is that the links- 
and-links machine produces the purl stitcn, which is similar to that produced by hand 
knitting. Because ‘ef this, the links-and-links, or purl, machines are ge! tor 
women's and infants" outerwear. Besides the standard type of Lamb machines, tnere 

is a-variation known as the Burson machine, which automatically knits sommlece, semi- 
fashioned hosiery. As the fashioning: accomplished by these machines is limited, 

they are not-classified as full -fashioned-hosiery machines, which are discussed in 

a separate report. 


The principal producers and exporters of the two-bed flat machines are Germany 
and Switzerland. Germany leads in the procucti ion of links—an¢-] links machines and 


NT es WACHINRES, OTHiR Til CULATN AND PULT-FASHICNED-— 
OSTERY GACHINERY (TWO-KED FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 
In 


ANT WARP MAGE. 


Switzerland in Lamb machines. | Two-bec flat Imitting machines are not known to be 
produced in the United Kingdom or other foreign countrics.except Germany and Switzer— 
Lind. ~ 

Outs aut, £ mocbes..£ at. machines in the United See is relutively unimportant, 


put in ‘the decade befor. e the last war domestic output increased sudstantially in 
response te the growing ‘oa eee oF bpetter-yrade knit sh particularly sweaters. 
Sent stosb ONpaNsLOI” WES “iii the prédiiction of iinke-and-links machines, which, 
according to date obtained by the Tnited States Tariff Commission, in 1935 accounted 
“TSP JO REE AT OF The Uctal value of alt two-ted machines produced in the/United 
OGLAtee. Berore the expansion in the 1330's, tue domestic knitting mills were almost 
entirely Jependent upon Germany and Switzerland for both types of these machines. 
There are five producers in the United States, of whem three specialize in the links- 
and links. machines. Two of these three aiso produce the bulk of the two-bed flat 
macirinesy “Domestic production’ of doth types combincd is considerably below 

thet of ruli-fashioned-hosicry machines or ef cliscular machines, types which pro- 
duce more staple articles. Until tho mitidle 1930's most of the domestic exports 
of fiat machines were of the Burson type. after that a fow of the regular Lamb 
type and some links-and~liks machines were exported. Statistics regarding exports 
are, not available, but before tine war they were nrobably smaller than imports. 


G: 


“As a rule domestic flat-bed machines are eee ee to fast production of knitted 
eoods of kinds for which there is a substantial demand. Swiss machines sre oe 
designed for mere decortitive effects wnich necessitate more moderate take 3 Fash- 
ions and national income affect the demand for this type of goods; demand was not 
large before the war but is now increasing. Tne sudden Large increase in imports 
in 1938 came from Germany, which did not receive tiie benefit of tne reduction in duty 

uby tne Swiss egreement. . The German machines probably were of the linkxs-and-links 
and warp types, which kad been. #aining in favor, The United Kingdom has not been 


ch 
se 


an importan oducer of tae Y-bed or Links-andeli nks tyres, but « highlv efficient 
warp machine has recently been Here ones in Great E eo and is being exhibited in 
the United States. It offers greatly ingresasea speed, reduced o, erating labor, and 


ther saan es over all other warp machines. I? these advanteges are ponies in 
practice war, it fabric will be in a better position to compete with woven fabric 


and 2 pe eareeepe increase in werp knitting wid proleably fellow, 


Imports of complete machines and parts by, ,.sources.are snown below for 139. 


Knitting mechines and parts: .U. &. imports for consumption, 
by kind, .by principal sources, 1939 











Agi Ye SC ims 














Kind , “eine Principal sources 
Machines 2$119,606 : Germany, 1/ 992,902; witzer rland, 802.0 0303 
7 : UNITED a a ¢4,56 
Parts : 6,465 : Germany, i/ $3,723; Switzerland, $1,737; 
; : UNTTED <tvanen, $682 














if Includes Austria. 
fficial stutistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No.. 372 
IM, UNITED KINGDOM 


BRAIDING, LACE BRAIDING, AND INSULATING Base Les AND SIMILAR 
TRATILE MACHINERY AND FARTS 


Stat. import class (1939): 7502.0 


United States troduction, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 























Year | ice | ee 
| duction 4/ | exports All , “renee Eeetraazits EH Switzer— | UNITED 
countries | | _land KINGDOM 
: Valve (dollars) 

MIMI? Piss etre i EOE ee es arene | 
| 

L937 | Nets | 167,230 De ASL, | _ Ak ~ - 

19398..| new.” | 164,882 6003 4 6,189 6,281 = = 

S939 | 287. 5Se 4 65,92 tf 14,933 | teers Bh wits 2,989 23072 

1943 | - | A/218,876 | Bf 443 | soi | - | ad ii: 

1/ Not including carts. 
2/ Incluces hustrie beginning 1934. 
3/ Includes 424,543 imported from the Netherlands. 
Af Includes $94,314 exrorted under lend~lease,. 
5/ Canada was the second source. 
Source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
[tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
AcE of 19/.5 country 
1930 rate 





4 


Percent ad valorem 
Pax. S72 
Braiding, lace braiding, and 
insulating machines, and all 
otner cimiler textile ma- 
chinery, and parts ~------~-~--~--- 40 1/20 UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comment 


There are three general types of braiding machines: The maypole type, . the 
high-speed braider, and the Barmen lace braider. The fabric is formed on these 
machines by alternately passing a series of threads over and under each other in 
a mannae similar to that used in a Maypole dance. The Maypole type is used to 
produce sash cords, shoe laces, fire-hose covering, electric cable covering, and 
ornamental braids. The high-speed type is used chiefly for insulating electric 
wires and cables, while Barmen braiders produce a fabric similar to hand-made lace. 


Domestic production consists of the Maypole type and the high-speed braiders. 
A large part of the output is exported. The United Kingdom is the principal mar- 
ket for the high-speed machines, while Canada and Latin American countries are 
nechatily the principal foreign outlet for the Maypole type. A few Barmen braiders 
have been made in the United States by machinery builders and by textile mills for 
their own use, but after the first World War the demand for these machines declin- 
ed with the decline in the popularity of laces. Consequently, there are a large 
number of idle Barmen braiders in domestic textile mills. 


Braiding machines are produced in several European countries, particularly in 
the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Switzerland., Production in Germany 
probably exceeds that in any other foreign country. 


Imports into the United States have been small for a number of years and vrob- 
ably have consisted principally of parts for Barmen lace braiders, 
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Par. No. 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 


1, a ee CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
JUNO AN Ml 4 


Stat. classes (1939): 7508.0, 7508.5, ande7508.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 ana 1943 











Year Production 


| 
| Domestic 
{ | 


| Imports for consumption from-—- 
exports | 


ci Switzer—-| UNITED i BS ECHOS 
Germany y Uh land | KINGDOM SLOVAKIA 


\ ‘ 


on tre ge NE EL: le as en 


tame ye 











Value (dol seas 


301,768 |. 279,103 | 


























Lec ee aM eM Teer cee | ! ee 72 AE oP) Ta OE oS 
1938 | avail— i 1,084,944 |... 65,056 | 39,078 | 4,898 | Rg de 13,00. 
1939} able {1,300,492 | . 48,142 | 35,121 | 5,603 | 13 | 927 
1943 | (see text)!1,256, 396 | S50 4 1 ou | 2,003 | x 
it : Byers 5 ze = Sioa 
Y Includes Austria beginning 1933. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed _ 
esta ere et ree negotiating 
het or 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Pereent ad 1 valorem 
Patowite 
Textile machinery, n.s.p.f. and parts: 
Looms and parts -—----—- oe ZO AO UNITED KINGDOM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Comment 


Looms are used for weaving plain, fancy, or pile fabrics. Most are power 
operated, and some have devices which automatically replenish the weft. Domestic 
production amounted to over 9.6 million dollars in 1929, the last year for which 
official production dats are available. In 1939 combined production of looms 
and several minor classes of textile machinery amountzd to $7,472,000. Automatic 
cotton looms rank first in volume of domestic output, next are silk and rayon looms, 
followed by woolen and worsted looms. Looms for weaving carpets and rugs represent 
a relatively small percentage of the total. The domestic machines are of high 
quality and constitute the bulk of those used in the United States. Exports, 
probably about 10 percent of total output, consist principally of cotton looms, with 
silk looms probably ranking second, Canada is the principal market. 


The principal foreign producers before the war were the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Switzerland, followed by Japan, France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. The United 
Kingdom was the leading exporting country, followed by Germany and Switzerland, the 
latter being particularly important in the export of silk looms. 


Imports supply only a relatively small number of the looms used in the United 
States. The principal prewar suppliers were Germany, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. Imports from Germany, the leading supplier, were princi- 
pally plush looms and other types of cotton looms. Imports from Czechoslovakia were 
principally porcelain parts for silk looms, while those from Switzerland were silk 
looms. Imports from the United Kingdom were mostly cotton looms other then pile. 


AY 


LOOMS AND 7?ARTS—Continued 


Imports by typé are shywn in the following table for 1939. 


Looms and parts: . United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, with i ii sources, 1939 














4 ‘ ‘ Total . ee ae ‘ 
Kind ’ va he . Principal sources 

Pile looms —-—--—-~—=——-— : $2,609 ; Germany 142,609 Tan 

OiRer: LOOMS --en-e : bao eS > Germany =/ $16,318;. Switzerland,$3,.000; 
; > UNITED KINGDOM, »604. 

Perts -~---------~----: 25,001 - sy cima 194; UNIT&D KINGOCM, 
: 3 $3,788 owit zerlana, $2 ,6035 prance, 
: : $1,994, . 








in nn 





— 


includes Austria. 
wource: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





a0 Pars, GOs 2ie 
EMBROIDERY MACHINES AND PARTS FRANCE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 7495.0 and 7495.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








Imports for consumption from— 


MGNa ae aS | 1 TIN om 
SWueere Fo wo tif = ORS | UNITED 
German PRANCE baie 6 cae 
land | : ; | i | CINGDOM 


Se 


Domestic 
exports 
















Year |Production 


ATl- 
countries 



















alue (dollars) 




















i : 1 
as ag Oana v-> ane egal a 42,978 | 2,073 | 20,089 Lyyy7io tythaed 
1938 woe | et Foss be. QXGAE vr, 1 LepAge 11,667-4. 5-25 
1939 | able | able RO, sh0, 4 21,758 | 10,655 3.230 | Gos 
1943 |(see text) |(see text) | 92,486 | 91,164. | _ - | 1,322 
1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Denartment of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff ) Proposed 
> ee eas tagger . negotiating 
Act of emg he - vy countries 
1920. n--trw onginber | 
Pars of2 Percent ad valorem : oye 
Embroidery machines and parts en setae ae can pratt ane 
(except shuttles) — SOE: se 30. _ FRANCE, 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Comment 


There are three general types of embroidery machines: (1) the Swiss loom 
or hand embroidery machine, (2) the Schiffli machine, snd (3) the Bonnaz or 
Cornely machines. Swiss looms are multi-needle, hand-operated machines, which 


average 6 feet in width. By passing small, double—pointed needles back and 
forth through the fabric in a manner similar to embroidering by hand, they produce 
designs which closely resemble hand embroidery. Schiffli machines are also 
muitiple-needle machines, but, unlike the Swiss looms, they use shuttles in form-— 
ing the stitch. Many of the Schiffli machines are 15 feet wide. The needles on 
these machines are not passed completely through the fabric as in a Swiss loom, 
but only part way through so that the needle threads can interlock with shuttle 
threads on the reverse side of the material to form the stitch. the designs are 
produced either by an automatic Jacquard attachment or by means of pantographs 
operated by hand. The latter method is slower but produces higher quality wark. 
The Bonnaz machine resembles a sewing machine and is operated by hand or power. 
The design is usually formed by moving the fabric back and forth under the needle, 
the needle thread interlocking with a shuttle thread on the back of the fabric. 
Swiss looms are used principally in the production of handkerchiefs. ochat fh. 
machines also are used for embroidering handkerchiefs, for embroidering edgings and 
other materials used in the manufacture of wearing apparel, and for making burnt— 
out or Plauen lace. Bonnaz machines produce designs with heavy cords, tapes, 
beads, and other materials which cannot be used on either the Swiss loom or the 
Schiffli machine. 


There is no separate embroidery-machine industry in the United States. How-— 
over, a few of the more simple types of the Bonnaz machines are produced by one of 
the leading sewing-machine menufacturers. An occasional Swiss loom has been made, 
out there has been no production of Schiffli machines. This situation is not 
likely to change materially in view of the fact that the demand for these machines 
is variable, depending upon styles. Because of this, American producers have not 
deen attracted to the field. 


snd 


EMBROIDERY MACHINES AND PARTS—Continued 


vg bd 


Germany leads the world in the production of Schiffli macnines and Switzer— 
land of Swiss:looms. France is“the principal producér of the Bonnaz machine. 
Basides the type of Bonnaz machine produced in France, ‘there is‘a type in which 
the head of.ths machine, ‘rather than*the fabric, is moved to produce the em- 
‘broidsered desigit “This eae: is produced in the United oi Sil | 


Most of the machines installed in the United States have-cone from the above 
sources. After World War T imports decreased becruse of bs decline in the de- 
“mand for embroideries, but rose again’ in’ the middie 1930's because of the popu- 
larity of eyelet dresses eS.° In ee and 1936, imports averaged aude $50 eke a 
annually. 


Imports from principal sources are shown below for 1939. 


Embroidery machines and parts: United States imports for 
. consumption by Kind, withsprineipel sources, 1939 

















en cawn —. Poe} - aes as 
bes a: ota : Gene: 
Kind shen I gs ” Principal sources 
Lemmas BRE sls ae er merlin uc Bae 
Embroidery machine ~-----~-- x $16,910 " dering 17 o8, 6163, Swit pachenal #77 058; 
ve : | . Franco, $3,226 / 
Embroidery machine perts —--: sare : Switzerland, $4,696; Germany;” $4,039 






1/ Includes Austria. 
Cc 7,8 LS ys ey ~ boy ty ig 4 7 ~ fF 1. T re] ; ‘ ~ 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


De Pars No, 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 


LACE MACHINES AND PARTS (INCLUDING MACHINES FOR 
MAKING LACE CURTAINS, NELS, “AND NETTING) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 7495.2-7495.5 and 7495.8-74.95.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











Imports for consumption from—— 


UNITED toe mS 4 
KINGDOM . France 






pee 








|. 
Domes 7 
pee 


}. 
Production a 





| i | ' “ 
ee eesiart | | | bebe ey 
: Leer GFE 430,985" 1 996 
— Negligible | Negligible | 132,67 | 130,949 431/60 
1939 --—- ih 17 Pos 26,999 1.34 
3 | 7 
1943 --—= | eed Care atta eS _ 
I t 





Tal 


Source: Official. statistics of ae U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed: . 
negotiating © 
AEG OL 1945 country 
1930 rate Bia) 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 372 
Lace-making machines, and machines for 
making lace curtains, nets, and 
nettings: 
Levers or go-through iace machines 
and parts ----~--~-----~--~--- s--- = 30 
30 


oo ONE TEL, RIM LOM 
Other, and parts ----------~-~--~---- 14 


5 Gog i 2 


if Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


izes nechines: 


There are, thrce general ( 
mc (3) bobbinet 


oa 





(2) Nottinghm lace-curtain we oak ech— 
ines «re ae snd Newiiex cnsime, and ec use of their size and reight res 
quire Sjecinlly constructed mills for their oueratL: Ms (The Burnon tacchine, 
nce considered ASetebr Mey Li cestimking,michine, is covered in. the digest,on 
briidiag cachinery.) 


The Nottingh rn Lace-curt:in machines are punging in yetige 
uy Go 4o0 ancnes and in reient up to. 16 tons$ ; srhead Jncu 
proximate 20° feet, inheiphts: They “ire asec chiatiy pay the craduction: oF 
windey Ccurt<iis and curtiin nets, apis es ismiller proportion used, for Lace 
ie nbd tublecloths, snc other household ihaeinaid During the war they 
were used for vrocucing insect and aaMiiee nettinegs for military ourvoses. 








evers luce machines Lthaveh noviso Lirge as the curtain michines, 
are made us to 224 inches in +icth ond 12 tons imereight... They use finer 
ac 


Z Ae 
varns than the lace-curtain machines and sruduce a grenter viriety of procucts, 
inelucing luces as narrow 1s 1/2 inch, flouncitirs up te 34 inches, "al 
over" laces thet are produced at the full vidth of the machine, veils and 
veilings, end miscellzneous articles. In se the Levers sna Nottingham 
lnce-curtain machines the design is sroduced by merns of a Jacquarc attach— 


oo 





Pot fo. J f2 
f UNITED KINGDOM 
a 
LACE MACHINES AND PaRTS 


(INCLUDING MACHINES FOR 
MAKING LACE CURTAINS, NETS, 


AND NETTING)-— Continued 


ae be 12 go ings machines »roduce unfigured fabric, 1 us suall ly 5f — 
agonal sh. Coarse anc, medium grsdes are-used principally for moscuito 
Le 


HetLing' & cud for founddtion fabric for embroidered lace curtains. Fine 
grades are used for bridal aren foundation fabric for embroidered. 
_laces,.and trimming for-wearing apparel. Besides the ordinsry cre 
mesh, some bobbinet is made rith square or with fancy.mesh. -The latter 
is..known: as -Greciennét. — Point d' esprite, or spotted net, is also made 
on the bobbinet machines. . 


Lace machines are among the most comolex and the most costly textile 
e in the United Kingdom, Germany,.. and 


machines produced. They are mad 
France, thc United Kingdon. iveaia in“heth Sroduction and exports. pees 
is no production in the United States, largely becsuse of the Limited de-~ 


mand and because of the eeaa Totes and long establishea prestige of the 
foreign equipment. Prectically all of the A ce machines installed in the 
United St..tes are from the United Kingdom. A few are from France and 
Germany. . 


Imports by types and sources arershown below for 1939. 


Lace-making machines and parts: United States imports for. | |; 
consumption, by kind, with principal sources, 1939 





PO ULL 


Kind. > Valve Principal sources. 


Machines for curtains, nets and nettings ;%56,286 ; UNITED KINGDOM, $56,286 


ie Onn BL ----------- 9,326 UNITED KINGDOM,~(. 9,297 
Levers or go-thru machines: -—~-----~----- 20,585 UNITED KINGDOM, 20,585 
Parts of. PP eat eee hy) ote fog.” 19,1737 UNITED KINGDOM, 19,173 
Other machines it th papgwons ak lot sagt 13,465 UNITED KINGDOM, T3308 
Parts of ~----~-------—-------- od ES UNITED KINGDOW, $,234 


pource: - Official Statistics: of the U.6. Deptirtment’ of Commerce’. 





51, Dar, No. 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 
TEXTIL? BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING AND OTHER 
FINISHING MACHINERY AND PARTS | 


Stat. import class (1939): 7515.7 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





| Imports for consumption from—- 
| All ("URE TED 










Year a 
f hare eae any 2/ 





KINGDOM 






1997 <5 
1978 5. 
1939 —- 
1923) 


10,206,641 | 239, 20h | 
n.a. | 118 813; a 

7,584,842 | 16 7,872 
oe Geer 02 | 





1/ Not including parts. 
2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 





Sources Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 
Ung bea States taritf Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
Ttem 1930 paste 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 372 
Textile machinery, NseS.sPels, and parts: 
Textile bieaching, printing, dyeing 
and finishing machinery and parts —- 40 4,0 UNITSD KINGLOM 
Comment 


After textile fabric is meade it is  »rocessed in various ways before 


it is ready for the market. These processes are known us "finishing" 
ane very from [airly simcie operations awe those which Poe acaend change 
ai 


the character of Lae zane ic. Because of the diversity of fabrics and 
finishes, these operations require a very wide va casos of machines, 
including those He ee, sheuring, bleaching, brushing, moireing, 
“spinting, anc dycing, to mention only a fer. 


Production of this machinery in the United States generally ranges 
frou 7 to 10 million collars annually. Some machines are standard types 
and sre produced in quantity; others are made to order. Production in 
Germany normally gre.tly aang that in any other foreien country. The 
United Kinpdem is the second lergest noes producer, but its output is 
probably below that of the i ST3 


Before the wur the small amount of imports came principally from 
Germany, German oroducers being able to sell here »artly because of price 
and vartly because of quality. Some finishing machines heve also come 
from the United Kingdom and Switzerland. 
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er es ocncacs ds Bete tosis Se dane le AES daar hE SBC $ . cpa Sata, Smite aie 3 ci : ‘ a 
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55 Par. No. 372 


Pr 
UNITED KINGDOM 


— 


CORDAGE MACHINFS AND PARTS (EYC2PT THOSE HAVING 
AN ESCENTIAL FLECTRICAL ELEMENT) 


Stat. import class (1939):. 7515.8 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


wen} 








; Imports for cons sumntion from—— 
aa te AT. t NTT ; 
eyports A UNITED 

countries KINGDOM 




















ee ee Not ee | Nea. | Nea 
rc 25 Oo ; 
1938 --- avail-— ee nea LieGe 
152 avail- ? 
L939 —-- able ahis 114,256 | 4145478 | 
aN ge hae > te; o O97 923 
1943 | (see text) ) eae Als 23) | 
t ; ' H ' | 
sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Ttem Inited States tariff Pronosed 
nevotiating 
LOL OF 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percecnt valorem 


Paty Ahot 
Machines, n.S.p.f., and parts: 
De thn ees A a ae a2 Ae: ; pat oe 
Cpe machines and perts —--~-~-- 274 =/ 20° UNITED KINGDOM 
if Trade agreement with the United Kinedom effective January 1939. 


Comment 


Cordage is meac from both hard inc soft fibers. Tor processes up to the 
formction of yerns, different types of machines are used for the hard and soft 
fibers, but there is little differenee in the type of machines used for trans-— 
forming the two types of yarn into rope, cable, etc, Inciuded in this report 
are machines used in the manufacture of hard-fiber yarns and machines for trans- 
forming hard-— and soft—fiber yarns into Neen pet etc. Excluded from this 
report are machines used in the manufacture of soft—fiber yarns, which are dis- 
cussed in a separate report, and cordage machines with essential electrical fea- 
tures, classified in paragraph 353. 


Machinery used for making hard fiber into yarn includes tne breaker, several 
types of drawing machines which very according to the stage of drawing, and the 
spinner, which puts a twist into the sliver from the last drawing frame. After 


spinning, the yarn is either balled into pr poune peckages for binder twine or 
; 4 i “ 
petleeties yarns are twisted together to form strand. After the strand is formed, 


s 


everal are twisted together to form rope, Hawser is formed by twisting together 
eet ropes, and cables by twisting tcgether several.hawsers, The machines 
used for twisting strand into rope and rope into hawser are much larger and. 
heavier than. the usual type of textile twisting machinery. 


Fngland is the largest producer of hard— and soft-—fiber cordage machinery and 
its exports are substantial. Before the war Germeny was probably the second larg-—- 
est foreign producer. 


Procuction in the United States is neither as large nor as varied as that in 
the United Kingdom, There is only one builder of a full line of hard—fiber 
machinery, but rope and cordage manufacturers have built a substantial part of 
their own requirements. The domestic production of hard-fiber machinery is large 
enough to supply the bulk of the home market. Domestic hard—fiber machines are 
also exported to a number of markets throughout the world, where they compete 
favorably with the British, There is no United States production of soft—fiber 
machinery—-either of the types under discussion here or the types discussed in a 
separate report on jute machinery. 


apes MACHINES AND a ee THOSE HAVING 
Y ESSENTIAL aay LEMENT ) -—Continued 


Imports of: cordage -machines were w6t reported separately before 1939.,, when 
the duty on them was reduced under the trade agreement with the United Kingdom. 
An ‘analysis’ Of “imports “in “1936, one of the depression years, disclosed that 
imports in that year were about half as much as in 1939 and that they were exclu-. 
sively from the.United.Kingdom.: There wéré io imports during the 3-year period 
1940. to 1942. in the past, part of the importation has been accounted for by the 
fact that..substantaal improvemerits in cordage machinery have been made from time 
to time by British manufacturers, 
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MISCELLANSOUS TEXTILE MACHINERY SNT PARTS Pars Nowi37e 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Stat. import tlass (1939): 7515.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 anc 19435 







Imports for consumption from-——— 






1 Domestic 
exports 












Production bie 


: 
, | Be lobe “UNITED Prenee 
Ger - i £ranee 
| countries uch u/ | KINGDOM | 





Value (dollars) 


1937 St S057, 00%, 2,597,451 |2/ 384,716 | 162,175 140,523 | 42,092 
1938 Neos 1,785,705 148,131 2,016 40,251 20.441 
VOpOe el 2 6591:,.021 810,875 76,114 33,507 18,619 15,933 





neds Jy’ 365,186 11, SRL - | 16,720 


1/ Not including ie RIN procuction of parts for s11 textile me 
amounted to *33,767,000 in 1939. 

2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. : 

3/ Includes $23,570 imported from Czechoslovakia. 

ap Ve ome machinery valued at PLLA, B31 exported under lend-lease. 
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Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United Stetes tariff Proposed 


nercotiating 


1g 
Act of 1945 country 
1930" rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pate oie 
Textile machinery, n.s.p.f., and | ; 
parts. 40 et as UNITED KINGDOM 
a Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comment 


This group includes types of.textile machinery, which cannot be classified 
with those covered by other digests, Included are such miscelleneous equipment 
ae cloth- and yarr—measuring and testing machinery, and cloth winders and folders. 
Although separe.te production statistics are not avesilable for the various types 
of machinery included here, it is known that output for the different kinds is 
small in relation to that for most other types of textile machinery, but produc-— 
tion for the group as a whole is substantial. As in the case of production, 
separate export data for the individual typss of machinery «re not bee Liable 
Imports are probibly somewhit smallcr than the statistics indicate, as certain 
machines sand parts may be erroneously classified here. 
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Par. No. 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 
SEWING MACHINES VALUED OVER %10 AND PARTS; AND SHUTTLES FOR SEWING AND 
EMBROIDERY ' MACHINES 
(Sewing machines valued not over $10 each (par. 372) are treated in separate digest.) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 7550.3~-7550.6 and 7550.9 
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United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 







Imports for consumption from—- 
ALL | UNITED 
|countries ; KINGDOM 


Domestic 


Year | Production | exports L/ 





Germany 24 France | Japan 










Quantity (number) of 



































1937 “ihe 206,771/4/ 63,779 | 2,542 | 1595236 -f "Bh he 2,239 
1OBB itovepese che 121, '752|4/ 655229 bi E5156 | -:62,0760"| daa, bs 1,561 
POZO sien 52,8041. ww 2,976 4-1, NSPE WO “ag oped toaster Bh 1 
GAS vee. | sf. 25. 1034) nae Se : 13 : : 
Value (dollar 
1937 -| 31,831,578 |11,053,432| . 264,240 | 142,144 81,461 20,136 
1938 -| ss nwa. 6,991,148] 163,084 | 63,401 Tate | 8,071 6,807 
1939 | 27,846,346 | 9,064,800| 179,953 | 107,452: |..49,313""| , 13,202 | 8,317 
1943 -| mea. ws 628,972} 123 476 | 11,828 | 252 2 2 


ue May inotuce data “for sewing peel jataed at not over $107" 

2/ Includes Austria beginning 1958 « of? Excludes parts... 

ae Includes data. for-a large number eogaes at less than .@10O- each, mainly from 
Germany ; export data. for ‘such machines. were available beginning in 1939. 

2 Includes 3,108. ieeehincasaiu en at $574,027, exported under lenc-lease. 


“Source: Official statistics of cee Ue Be Department: of Commerce. 





Item | oe ey _United States tariff . » Proposed 
... ae a negotiating 
“het. of 1945 a OU Da 
1930 rate - : 





Percent ad valorem 
Per. 372 Ps, i Pk api 
Sewing machines: 
Valued ever %10 bat nee over 


®75 each, ana parts: (eee nanan est i 15 UNITED KINGDOM 
Valued over $25, each, and parts - 30 2/ 5) do. 
Shuttles for ‘sewing and embroidery 
machines —------~-——-+-_--- +. 5 30 30 do. 


1/ Duty bound under United Kingdom trade agreement, effective January 1939. 
2/ United Kingdom trade agreement, effective January 1939. 


Commeny 


Household sewing machines are mostly of one general pattern; the high-speed, 
accurate machines for factory use are made in thousands of models. In the United 
States the production value of household machines is considerably greater than 
that of factory machines. The Singer Company is the leading domestic producer 
of both types. It has factories also in Canada, Scotland, Germany, France, and 
Ttaly. Its household-machine sales are much the larger part of its domestic 
business, although its factory~machine sales probably exceed those of all of its 
competitors in the United States combined. There are several other well- 
established domestic producers of household machines and several of factory 
machines. In the United Kingdom Singer is by far the leading producer. 


ol 


_ SEWING MACHINES . VALUED OVER $10 AND PARTS; AND SHUTTLES FOR SEWING AND 
EMBROIDERY Retin torte ted 


The Singer Company, in a position to supply its export trade from wherever 
it can do so to the best: advantage, exports to Latin America and the Philippines 
from the Unitéd-States,-~and. to Europe from its factory in Scotland. ‘From Canada 
it exports some machines to South America; from Germany it exported little. 
Singer, also. exports from Scotland to the United States some types of factory 
machines, the demand for which is too small to warrant “manufacture in the United 
States: ~° Some’ ‘special types.of industrial machines were also imported into the 
United States from Germany, and some parts froii Japen, apparently..for replace- 
ments in Américan-machines., Other parts were-imported from Japan which, as they 


coul.d be used for other BE EROSES were not Reported, as” “sewing~ MACHINE. Parhse.. 
bay 2 ie 


“British production is: emailer than that of the ‘United Utates, ‘tut exports ae 


the two countries are not far apart in volume. In 1935, when. British production 
was last reported, over. half the output was exported. Great.Britain is the ° . . 
largest foreign buyer of United States sewing mathines, purchases in 1937 amount-  ~ 
ing to 25 million- dollars. in value; they consisted mainly of factory machines 
and parts. The Singer Company, with its very large factory. in Scotland, appears 
to be in a position to adjust its business to either high or low rates of duty. 


Sewing machines valued over ee each, end sab uttles for sewing 
and embroidery machines: United States imports for conswmp- 
tion, by kind, at awdapene scarces, 1939 








Kind ee cata “Principal sourees: : 
value: te 
Valued p10 4 to $75 each -----—-: $73,268: UNITED KINGDOM, $47,990; Germany -/ 
; : : $20,568; Canada, $2,397 
TS : 26,224: UNITED KINGDOM, $14,003; Japan, $8,273; 
$ 2... Germany-/ ¢1,'759 
Valued over $75 each —--4==255; 61,688 : UNITED KINGDOM, #40,586; Germeny ,2/ 
: o- shL3 bss Rrance, e7y 619 j 
Parts ~-——---~~~——--~~.-.——— : 17,315 : Germany $12,464; UNITED KINGDOM, 
Bi ‘silane : : &4, 782 , ve 
Shuttles -~--------~--~------- : . 1,458 : Germany;/42,369; UNITED KINGDOM, 289 





i/ Includes Austria. ate ; 
2/ Includes parts of sewing: nachineg,.,valued at $10. or less each. 
source: Official statistics, of the I. S$. Department. of Commerce. 





























valued at $50 or over." 
3/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
4/ Includes 
5/ Includes 
6/ Includes 

from Union of South Africa. 
Source: Offictral statistic 
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2,478 cream separators velu 
$83,836 importéd from Sweden 
imports valued at 9880 _ free as an 








ed at $228,262 exported under lend—lea 


Dis ci 


62 Par, No. 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 
CREAM SEPARATORS VALUED OVER $50 TEACH, ANU rARTS 
Stat. import classes (1939): 7720.2, 7720.3, and 7720.4 
United States production, exports, end imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
| Pender ae ASR, _iuports for consumption frome 
ea SANT Sho Aaah eh, fs i. a) Switzers| UNiTED 
- tion i/ | exports ALL [aermany 27] Finland ie ie erates or 
i | oe ries| Land Po AteOH! 
Quantity (r (number) 
| Creer, A, | 
1937 --! 38 884 | 1,845 | Not | | / 
1938 =| 25,97 | 1,479| avail | : 4 | 
1939 =~ sae bd 38 ableg'ty : 
U Oe re re ee ree 
} * 
ction alta (dollars) _ ee ee i ae 
OaAn ry | oc r ’ Is/ cant AD } y, aM sat ay KA : : 7) ey 9 FITZ | N99 H yy 
Ay a 2 he? 055 ! 19,222 | 201,238, 84,575 | 13,177 | 3,237 | 
1938 mF 1,881,969 | Peewee 104,954 | Pie PI A SsO20 | LTR aEs. : v\, 
Es : ee : : ; ex { A 4 rp ot fo 2 
1939 = t ss Oe ees ‘4/ 3 Eran 2 (93,018 | 67,856 Wie ae raNl od 
ee 
ete Quantity and value “of cream seperators having a capacity of over 500 pounds 
per hour. 
ay Excludes parts. Data for 1937 and 1938 cover exports of all cream eae 
regardless of value. Exports for later yeers are classified as "Cream separators 
¥ cat 


internetional courtesy 


ee Department of Commerce 








Iten United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of he country 
19 30 rate 
* Percent’ ad veJLorem 
Par, 3s ng . <i 
Cream separators: | 
Valued: over 450,. not over’ 100 each, ” 4 
and parts Lhereot —.-+--—-----2 220" "25 ape UNITED KINGDOM 
Valued over $100 each, and parts 
thereof —----—------—~-—-~~--~-~-~—~~-~ 25 2 do. 
awd Trade agreement with Finland, effective November 1936. Reduction did not 
apply to imports from Germany. 
Note.- Cream separators valued at not more than 450 each may be imported free of 


duty under the provisions 


of paragraph 1604. 


ra 
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CREAM SEPARATORS VALUED OVER $50 EACH, AND PARTS-Continued 
Comment 


h- speeds of 


Crean separat utilize centrifug?:l force, yvenersted by hig! 
BY = uv 
€ fference in the 


revclution to separate cream from milk, there being a slight di 
specific gravity of. the two liquids. 


une tariff standpoint, cream separators fell into three groups: 
Those valued net ever #50 each, dutr—free. 
ch S 


(1) 

(2) These walued $50 to £100 each (as to duty, sec sbove). 

(3) These valued over $160 each, dutiable at 25 percent ad valorem. 

This digest is not concerned with duty-free separ rators. These small 

Separators are used chiefly on farms (other than large dairy farms), and like 
other farm machinery are free cf duty. fhe prewar imports, in value, were much 
larger than those of dutiable sepirators, end probibly also bore a much higher 
ratio to comestic prceduction than did taese ef “dutiable separators. Prewar 


imports were mostly from Sweden ond Fanlexd 


Somevhnet more than ZO ecncerns are engazed in the manufecture in the United 
Stat s of separators of kinds subject to duty. Substantaeliy ‘all wil) these ere 
located Loge of the Onio snd Potomac and east of the Mississip;i. Tae a ItSt 


includes one ltrre manufacturer cf = diversifie? line cf centrifugals which is 
an affiliace cf a well-known Swedish concern. Most of the concerns make small 
“sepzceators os well as the lurger ones. 


Separators of 2 class having a foreign value of ¢50 to *100 each are un- 
important voth in the imoort trade and in domestic production. For this reason, 
the reducticn ci the duty from 26 te 124 percent -€ valorem by the agreement 
with Finland, effective 1936, wes an cae sortant messure. It was rendered 
practically insignificsnt by the fact that tne eencessicn wac not extcnded to 
Germany, whicn had been, und continued to be, the principel source of imports of 

t ed c 


these separators us well as of the imports of the higher- reie 


Diecing the three years preteding thépwar, imports of separators having @ 
foreign value cf #100 or more each had an average annual foreign velue of sbcut 
$135,000, corre..ponding to 4 “Landed value of pechaps ¢175,000. This was equal 
to approxim:tely 10 percent of the value of os. Jomestic production of separators 
of this class. The bulk of the presar imports came from Germany, with smaller 
quantities from Finland, Switzerlana, and Denmark, 
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CREAM SEPARATORS VALUED OV#R $5C BACH, AND P: ontinued 


Cream separators valued over $50 exch, and parts: United States 
imports for consumption, by kind, wath princical scurces, 1939 














=| + ® i 1 t 2) + . . ~) 
Kind 2 Total 3 Principal scurces 
s Wale is i aa 4 
Valued over #50, net over : : 
: an f 
wl00 exch -----~------- : $296 : Germany, $296, L/ 2/ ie 
e o 4 ihar any 
Parte --<<--<.----— 4 ; 3,242 : Sweden, 52,9483 Germeny, $138. 1/ © 
Valued cver $100 each —---: 74,217 ; Germany £ $59, 5033 Finland, $6,041; 
: : became ead 1O» 
Parts ———-++—~+—~- tien se : 15,163 : Germany 2/ $7 9919; Bennark, 73,305; 
: ~ Finiend, his 705. 








——— 





ae et oe 





: ar Fis SEE : 
rate for Germany 25 percent ad veloreme ¢/ Includes Austria. 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Stat. import cli 


United States productign, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Io Read terest Sot apt te cotaacibe ty Se 


Imports for consumption 
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couree: Official statistics of the 0. » Uspartieent of Commerce. 
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of liquids or liquids and solids, nisepef. 
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Comment 





centrifugas machines, known aise as centrifuges and separators, depend for 
as eee mae eee aie $oeee tee Aen Bae ea eee CNS, Pees by: * 
their operation upon the eats ifugsl force rated by rapid rotution and upon 
the differences in specific gravity of sep: solids and liquids. 














mt, On ance f 2 AW rae PES PEO Sp ante ee titel (edn en, CO a pare) “ L 
The centrixvugel macnines under cS sanuidtacat ere, peed Jor arying clothes; 2a8 
Be ee ates eae ey eS =n putert og ean Lee ; a led p a eerste ies EE ce ee aie 
larifiving wines, yeasts, oils and cther iisuids; in sugar refining; «nd in in- 
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ies Oe s pete iy ae ; : ei ene ee fe ae ities. Pa a a ie 
trisl installations to small laboratory mits. Thousands of types are manufacwured, 
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tic «utput, aithougn not separately rerorted, is known to amount in value 
to several millions of io lturs annually. By comparkgon, imeorts are small. iu- 
portant amoung the imported tyres, mainly from ars Specialties for laburs- 
tory work, snd for speciai industrial use such iritiom und thi 
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The Unitec Kingdom supplied 6 te 3 percent of United States imports in the 
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Since imports are mainiy in the nature or ieg a reduction of the duty 
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CALCUL! ATING ANE 
(See digest one 














Stat. import classes (1939): 7786.4-5; 7786.7-9. 
United Slag Ee apalita de sia te aad and PEPCRNS ; 1937-39 and 1 
: Ponedthtie Imports for consumption Ole 
Year \Proeuctionl4 = othe iff nia Cob a| ivemen, | on. paver 
Capers ALT | ars | UNITED | Re 
bis | ! fecua cies / Presen *) CT NapOM |. Sermany 
rae ae ) SY Le Ee Oe Ee ee eo pep Le 
a Velue » (otters) 
1937. | 85,193,312). 19,559,633) 38,575.) 1224) 7, 74223,|_ 20,891 
1938 |. meas | 15,508,911] 233021 | 293 ro polirven ie 
1939 | 64,550,989 | 1128 58 59d eT) 1 eo ee “89 
F943 esis 2/7, 869, 317, 31, ee at 27,926 | 
1/ Includes calculating machines with electrical elements, cutic able. 
graph 353. 
2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
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UNIT 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES AND CASH RE SG1STERS 
calcul: ting machines with electrical elem: ts, uur. 353.) 





3/ Includes ,exnorts under ee awibace valued at $4,262,129. 


Source: Official statistics of the 


7 } Ttem 


Para, os tes 
Combined acding and typerriting 


U. S. Department of Commerce, 


United States tariff 


n 


Act. of 1945 
1930. rate 


Percent ‘ad valorem 


No. 372 
®D) KINGDOM 


943 


nce nn a ee ae ee ee ee pees 


el rome 
om 


—+- 


2,100 


We Mareen Merit 0nd ae seme Heaps ve. 


2 
0 


i Mint incre ae tecinaetene os => 


pps par2- 


Proposed 


egotiating 


country 


machines and parts. 30 30 UNITED KINGDOM 
Calculating and accounting machines: 
Calculating machines for multiply- 
ing anc dividing, and parts.- 27s 1/25 do. 
Others anc parts ----------—-—-—---- as 27% do. 
Cash registers and parts -~--------- AS 25 do. 
/ Trace agreement with Sweden, effective August 1935. 
Comment 
Calculating machines for multiplying and dividing are dutiable uncer psra- 
graph 372 if they co not contain electrical elements which sreessential to their 
operation. If they do contzin such elements they ere dutiable uncer paragraph 
353 at the same rate provided in paragraph 372. Since the two tvpes are not dif- 
ferentiatec in statistics of production and exports the deta in the above table 
cover ', production and exports of a the electrical and the non-electrical 


tes 


machines. Combined impor 
sion of imports bety 
competitive situation. In the United 
large and salaries of office 
office labor-srving equipinent is 
procucer in the world, 
Facturers, one outstendine producer of 
specializing firms, Other importan 
Sweden, and Switzerliné. One of 


2 
x 


\ = 
the , 


a 

The United St 
imports, anc the United Kingdom is its 
production in Grezt Britain was valued 


of sil cale 
electrical, sre very smell in comparison tors vrocuction and exports, 
ween the two poragraphs is 


anc commercial employees ar2 high, 
greatest. 
The machines sre mace by the two large typewriter manu- 


both electrica 
and 
in appra 
of busin= 
the dema 


The Unitec St tes is by far 


lating macnines, 


not of importance 
where the volume 


cash registers, and b* a number o 


before tl 


tes normally exports from 500 to 1,000 times the value of 
When last reported (1935), 
ennually. 


largest eC ry 
at about Million dollars 


1 ene non- 
the divi- 
ising the 
25s is 
nc for 


the largest 
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t producing countries 2re Great Britain, Germany, 
imerican typewriter makers 
substantial interest in one of the leading German crlculating machine 


he war had 
companies, 


its 


In that 
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CALCULATING AND ACCOUNTING MACHIN®S AND CASH REGISTERS - Continucd 


year United States exports to the United Kingdom amounted to about 2 million dollars: 
in 1937 they reached nearly 4 million. 


‘Adding, calculating, accounting machines, and cash registers, and 
parts: Unitec States imports for consumption,by kind, 
With principal” sources, “1939 | 
; King a) geaotar weaae. Principal sourced ‘. 
m : 3 ote: 
Combined adding and tyt pew iriting : : 
machines. and .psrts. . . bee. ONG 827 :UNITED KINGHON, $27. 
Calculating and accounting tie ; ; 
-machines: : oe 
For multiplying and divicing —: .3,;207 7Sweden, %2,296; France, #5123: 
‘kro, eg 2 Italy, $208; UNIT&D KINGDOM, #118. 
Others -__—__--__—------------ a) Sa os :Sweden, £4,616; UNITED KINGDOM, 
3 © /SdsOely 


tre a ——i 2,577. UNITED KINGDOM, 1,879; Sweden, #503. 
Cash registers and parts ——---—r"T, 079" °° -*:Germany ,2 sero, Sweden: $2153 
oi ..r. UNITED KINGDOM, #188. 





& otsts) Aaike? easdialuss 
source: Official statistics of the ees hone centt of Commerce. 





Par. No. ove 


Si UNITED KINGDOM 


LAYN MOWERS AND PARTS 


Stat. import class (1939): 780.10 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 anc 1943 


ne ee 





- eee 
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Imports for consumption fran-- 





| abe ia = % 
> : lomest1c v: aia 
Year | Production! le “ as UNITED Switzer 
: i eaxn ' (Canada Germany L “ 
Diccioae ee Y=" xInapom | land 


i £ ~ 
SCRA ieic ‘ 3 
ee 
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uantity (numbcr) 
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‘eae Ne a pe ES IESE Sa ONE 2 ES 
1937 | 1,248,998 | 53,322 8 si - an) a a 
1938 | 1,128,375 | bd 539 | et ~ | an boa 
1939 | 1,250,958 | 49,554} rials ic - | - | oy eee 
1943 32,118 | L353 Rade, - | ~ | Be Peg 
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1. BYOs677 | 662 - 

283,436 | ge. | ed 10 

| 59917 | oo é b 
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1937 | 
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9,10 
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By po Nee) NS 











¢ A 4? Is ot } 2 + a j a rae rm 
1943 “3 &° 40 : pty 214 ? Eis 
i/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce 
Item United States tariff Proposed 





negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent 2c valorem 
Pars 372 


Lawn movers and pvarts -—-—---——----- Sees 


J 
o 
LS) 


O UNITED “INGDOM 


Comment 


fap) 


United States imports of lawn mowers have boon practically nil since LOS ts 
in which year they aie less than one-tenth of 1 percent of production, Mowers 
from the United Kingdom at one time were preferred by certain gardcncrs and golf 
greens’ keepers, but in general the machines are considercd too bulky and cum— 
bersome for ordinary use. The United Kingdom was the principsi source of the 
very few lawn mowers imported in the past decade. 
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. 69 Par. No. 372 
UNITED KINGDOM 


PRINTING MACHINERY (EXCEPT FOR TFXITLE) AND--PARTS * 


Stat. import classes (1939): 780.20-.22-.25-.26 


United States production, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and'1943. 





deh mrorts for cc sumction 3 lee 
Year | Productionl asin seg at = Soe ORE ORES eRe. 
; 5 exports All oi .UNF@EpIoel & To ee 
Pe simitieot: Germnany & ok eee, Canada 
countries | Se | 


1,090 #dg74 st 








eS Se a 
; : 















oF 





i 4 ef iki ! , 
1957 lesSGwO TRE een. Qs 07 Se0k etal aw 2ok 23 | 
1938 fmieeneneill Ys Ty 70 as ane 35 a i, 
1939 | 32,630 6,873 £26 | Pye, | 36 cri tie | ye 
1943 Nee a boo BAD 2 ms - | _ | 2 
i H t 











ee ae 


if Includes rhotoengreving. machinery 
Pi Inciu;les Austria beginning 1938, 
Bie Inclutes crinting mea uchinery valued at 192 thousand dollars exported wmnder 
lend-lease. 
ree; Oliictiel statiatics of the U. S. Department of comnts 





ic a i _ United States tariff Prorosed 
ie wt: negotixting 
Act of LOLS - os country 
“oan rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Par wu3/2 — 2 
Printing machinery, excert. for 


textiles: eT | . wee 
Printing oresses and parts --=-+---° 25 25 UNITED KINGDOM 
‘Other, and parts ~--=+--+-+----2--+"" 25 . Ss es ; ao. 


Comment 


Printing machinery comprises’ @ haty uipment, the most:important in pro- 
duction and foreign trade béing’ printing pres and typesetting machines. The 
latter are duty-free and aré-not considered herein (imports of typesetting machines 
in 1939 were valued at $15,000). 


ta © 
ne) 


Printing presses are of three general types—rotary, flatbed, and platen. sy 
the rotary press (also called the web press) the ein is inthe form of cylinders. 
The paper, with rare exceptions is in eae form and runs continuously through the 
press, passing under the cylindrica 1 printing face. Newspapers and magazines are 


usually printed on machines of this type which ere large and run at high speed. 


In the flatbed press the type is made up as a flat plate, Single sheets of 
paper are then gently pressea against the plate for their imprinting, the machine 
having a simple reciprocating motion. Mechines of this type are generaily small 


and are used for certain fine printing work, for special engraved printing, and for 
printing smali size newspspers whose circulation is likewise small. 


rea 


The platen press also has a flat printing face, but employs a jaw-type motion. 
The machines are small in size, with printing faces usually less than 2 feet square 
and they use either hand, foot, electrical, or mechanical drive. They are general- 
ly used in small job printing shops, or by amateurs. 
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PRINTING MACHINERY (EXCEPT FOR TEXTILE) AND. PARTS-Continued 


The domestic printing-machinery industry embraces establishments primarily 
engaged in the manufacture of machinery and apparatus used by the printing, phdto- 
engraving, .and bookbinding trades, including type and engraving plates and stones. 
i Loe T there were 231 companies and 9,376 wage earners in the industry. The 
“number of manufacturers producing roll-fed newspaper presses-is very: smail,.prob-. .. 
ably.not more than five or six, The remaining manufacturers produce 111 other 
types.and sizes of machines: a a 

‘Imports consist principally of presses for printing in colors, platen presses 
for operating at unusually high speeds, presses using special inks, and special 
machines for printing upon metal, enamel, and glass.* Replacement parts make up 4 
substantial portion of total imports, as many foreign pres. seS are in service. The 
foreign value of imports in 1937-39 averaged about 1 percent of domestic: production. 


Exports consist of all types of machines, renging in aca from $100 to over 
#50,000 - the higher price being for the superior—type. rotary newspaper machines. 
Exports have reached as high as 21 percent of domestic sta Germany was 
formerly a leading exporter, but will probabiy be wie out of the market 
in the next few years. The United Kingdom is at present hardly able to fiil do— 
mestic requirements. , 


Printing machinery except for textiles: United States imports for 
consumption, by Kind, with principal sources, 1939 





Kind | eee Principal sources 
Printing presses —-------- : $187,999 : Germa ay $150,782; UNITED KINGDONM,$27,271, 
eG GPs he hes © y ees Bie lex Gaver $10,759; UNITED KINGDOM,S4,402; 
| Prasy “te S ec Reine $0.00, | 
Other =----=-2-------2---=' 12,228 * Germany,2/ $8,533; UNITED KINGDOM, $3,414 
REESE (GEO & ween ony > «5,191 * Germany, 1/33, 640; UNITED KINGDOM, $364; 





Includes Austria. 
SourceL Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The effects of a maximun reduction in the duty. would depend largely on 
whether the benefit of the reduced rate was extended to Germany. In the imme - 
diate postwar period the German industry may not be in position to export 
extensively, but in the later postwar period imports from Germany and other coun-~ 
tries at a 124 percent rate night supply an appreciably iarger proportion of the 

“consumption than they supplied before the war. Imports, however, would probably 
still be confined to specialties and be much smaller than exports. 
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J Par. No. 37 
71 UNITED KINGDOM 


PAPER-BOX MACHINE RY AND BOOKBINDING MACHINERY AND FARTS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 780.30, 780.32 


i 


United Stetes Peiavenaen e extorts, and imports, 1937-39 and. 1943 


; . vod 
a ee ee es nee a ne ae ee ee ee oe 


Imports for. consumrtion from-- 

























ee | ne ernie aoe: 


: . a, 4 i 
r omestic Ee ee 
Year | Production D neers L/ All UNITED [Tw 
se Wade ; Germany 5/1 Canada oe | Norway 
| countries | KINGDOM 





eee 





eee owe ee 




















1937. - 134.0,094,128|. 548,610 113,196; 38,529 | 1,165 231 | 73,039 
1938 - WE hs Ae EA 13,196 2,861 | Syl lle pelea le TL at eee 
OFS hehe SE pate 9 oxen) stein in LAD Re SCO | alan Osree| erg OOK | - 
1943 -| na. | 281,035 | -| al 2 ayy ae i 
a ee : + ae ea cay Pk Ae ye a 

Lk Exports of PogkPtneane machinery only; exports of paper-box machinery. are not 
available. 

2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. e 


/ : or slew aplanesbos 
3/ Includes an-estimated value of £860 ,00Y Machines for ma cing parerboard contain- 
ers other tnan "hoxes . Le 

4/ Imports in 1937 were much Larger than in trewar years. 








Source: Fficial stetistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 
Ttem United States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
ROE. OL 1945 country 
1350 a 


rary sie 
wx bookbinding *# enc. paper— 
box machinery, sa parts 
thereof ---~~-------~—-----—---~-- 25 25 UNITED KINGDOM 


Comment 


Paper—box machines cut the paper stock to the proper length, then crease, 
score, and print thereon the descriptive matter. such machines combine the 
feature of both printing presses and box-making machines. Other machines that 
fabricate complete boxes including folding and sealing the ends, without any print-— 
ing, or which perform any of these operations separately, are s trictly box “making 
machines. Folding machines which score, cut, and fold .filing folders are in the 
nature of paper—box machinery because of the character of the materiais handled. 


i 


several varieties of machines ars used in the bookbinding industry to assemble 
the pages in bound form and to prepare and attach the cases or covers. They con- 
prise folding, pasting, gathering, stitching, pressing, trimming, rounding, and 
backing machines for grouping the pages, and casing and blocking machines,the last 
of which place impressions in color or gold on the cover. The machines usually 
are not large but are ingenious in design and rapid in act 


Box-making machines that also print the paper steck are usually made py the 


manufacturers of Sante presses; the others are produced by other equipment 
manufacturers. Bookbinding machines are produced by both the manufacturers of 
printing presses and by manufacturers specializing in ion line of equipment. x= 
cluding the printing-machinery menufacturers, there are about 40 companies that pro- 
duce bookbinding and paper-—box—making equipment. Th ve plants ars located largely 


in the Eastern and Central States. 


V2 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY AND BOOKBINDING MACHINERY AND PARTS—Continued 


Prewar imports (except in 1937) were very small and consist mainly of machines 
that are not made in the United States because of the small demand. Exports have 
always been large compared to imports; in 1939 these amounted to about 5 percent 
of United States production. Demand in the United States is steady and fairly 


heavy. 


Paper box, bookbinding machinery, and parts: United States imports for 
consumption, by kind, with principal sources, 1939 


Total 


ind 
Kin value 


Principal sources 


eo ee 





ee eo 
we ee 


Paper box machinery and 
parte sseamvlytenes to, : $6,819 : Germany, 1/$2,230; UNITED KINGDOM, 
$1,849; Canada, $2,443. 


ee 6 66e a 


Bookbinding machinery and 
paribasednases pacbalate cont, ay : 7,950 : Germany 2/ $7,650; UNITED KINGDOM, 


$217. 


oe ee oF ee ee 


1/ Includes Austria. 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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73 rare No. 377 
UNITED KINGDOM 


TOBACCO MACHINERY AND FARTS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 780.33 and 780.34 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






















Y : 5; y ; ae j oa " 
, | Imports for,consumption from-- 
Year | Production hapbielet | bicdroess | t v3 
L€ca Ch. ys LON ae aap : NOs ion waa ; : 
exports ALL UNITED Sweden Canada Gernany 2/ 
i countries | KINGDOR ee TO RL RR 





1O2T =) Sy Crag oD 7,029 2,728 






Lo S7 Os oo aoe 485,349 Sy es 



























D942 =) DieBie!  ie 274 77K = 
ay Includes cigarette- and cigarsmuking and other tobacco machinery 
-2/ Includes Austria beginning -1938.~ at ' Sat 
sources, Oficial statistics of thetU.. &. Deer cent of Commerce. 
Item !  --: United States tariff Proposed 
re negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rave 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 03 fe : me ten 
Machines, finished or unfinished, not 
specially provided for, and parts 
thereof, not specially provided 
for: 
Machinery for manufacturing tobacco 
products: 
Tobacco cutting and industrial 
cigarette making machines, and 
parts -------~~---~------~----~~--- 2715 V/ Ags UNITED KINGDOM 
Other, and parts. -~---—---_______-- 273 27 do. 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Comment 
/ 
Tobacco-cutting machines for cigaretts manufacture assemble’ the prepared. leaf 


tobaeco, compress it into a MESS y and me ave the face into fine strips suitable for 
cigarette filler. Totacco cutters of various types are also used for prepering 
other forms of cut tobacco for smoking, ‘chewing, or for use as snuff. 


Cigercitte-making machines produce the finished cigarette from the prerared 
} 


and shredded tobacco, The machine » ee the shredded tobacco onto a&@ con- 
tinuous strip of cigarette paper, fold the strip around the core of tobacco, glues 
the edge of the strict, cuts the cylinder thus formed into cigarettes of the cesired 


length, and usually gerosits them in large trays for removal from the machine. 


There is only one domestic producer of complete Pee —making machines 
4 VE 


which operate at the high speed required by the leading cig:rette manufacturers. 
Tobacco-cutting machines are made by several domestic i Be 


om} 
machinery. Exports heve been to as many as 60 different countries in a single 
year, the principal markets being China, Canada, United Kingaom, Frence, and 
Mexico, 


Export. data cover poth cigar- and cigarette-making as well es other tobacco 
Pint wets 


7h 
TOBACCD MACKINERY AND PARTS—--Contimued 


Before the_recent war, imports from the United Kingdom, mostly cigarette 
machines, were fairly large. . 1though litigation between United States and _ 
United Kingdom manufeccturers over patent infringement has now been setticd future 
imports-mey depend upon the catent situation quite as much’ as upon the rate of 
duty...” aes . | s ust; } , : _ 


Tobacco machinery and parts: United Stetes imports for 
consumption, by kind, with rrincipal 
sources, 1939 





Kind Peoria yr ae Princiral sources 





° e 
e e 
° e 
s . 


Tobacco-cutting and cigeur- : : 
ette-meking machinery and t : : 
‘ eres ee AYP, ’Y okie i te Ma tie a3 ry ra ae i, fo: ‘ 
Part Li) 9y genet eine Na : #191 9 a7b ° UNITED KINGL OMS 4 is is JOA 5 Ge mMsirly Af 
9 
3 


: Sah Pe a 
Other tobacco machin. ry anc : : 
E SSIES tee St tae eae ace Pals ee wa tee +4 96 ; 306 : Sweden 9 t62 9 L65 3 UN! TFD KING DOM, 
: ¢ $31,550; Canada, €2,291 
e e 
e s 





Alaa cect Wace + 
neludes f#ustria, 


= 
je fF 
Source; Officiel statistics of the U. S. ‘Department !of Commerce. 





75 
WRAPPING AND PACKAGING MACHINERY AND PARTS 


Stat. import classes (1939): '780.41-43 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











Imports for consumption from-- 


RE OE EE A SR RE 
ALL 1/| UNITED Switzer— 
tries | Germany ii : = 
countries KINGDOM 







Domestic 
exports 





Your Production 










Value (dollars) 

















193) ae eo geo ee facia 18,297 185,286 e 
1938 —~ nea. Not 468,524 |. 279,504 059.937 19,148 
DASE nce 8,563,527 | evail- 364,170 | 240,147 | 109,738 335 
1948 = nea. able Ke og i ee 291 





1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. | 
2/ Does not include combination slicing. and Prepping machines, production 

data for which are not separetoly recorded. . . . 
source: Official statistics ofthe U.S; Die tnewe of Commerce. 








United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act. of 1945 country _ 
Hae. gate 
Ttem peer 30 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Peres /es 
Wrapping and packaging machinery and 
parts: 
Machines for packaging pipe tobacco 
and machines for wrapping cigarette 








fy 
packages, and parts —-------------~- 27k 1/ 17k UNITED KINGDOM 
Machines for wrapping candy and com— 
bination candy—cutting anc wrapping 
machines, and parts —---—-—_—-_—----_ 274 V 174 do 
Other —------—__—_ a 275 274 do 
lf Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comment 


Wrapping and packaging machinery comprises the diverse equipment used in 
wrapping bread, yeast, soap, candy, cigarettes, safety razor blades, and many other 
commodities; in bottling medicines, oils, haa NS, Stew) in tabling, conse jand 
in weighing and bagging flour, grain, feed, sult t 


Domestic ma nufacturers are capable of producing almost any type of wrapping 
and packaging machine desired. Demand is supplied by readcy- Sinaies special-made, 
and "home-made" machines. The British, however, rppear to excel in the manufac- 
ture of certein machines for wrapping candy (particularly the twist-wrep machines) , 
for packaging pipe tobacco, and for wrapping cigurette packages 


Imports have never been large in proportion to domestic production. They 
have consisted almost entirely of besten machines, coming principally from the 


United Kingdon, ee Switzerland Most of those imported are of classes 
in too small demand in e United States to be attractive to the domestic machine 


industry. 


1939, after the reduction in the duty by the trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom effective January 1 of that y year, imports from the United Kingdom 
were materislly smailer than in the two orece ding years, but this may have been 
due to the disturbed economic and political conditions. 
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WRAPPING AND PACKAGING MACHINERY AND PARTS--Continued 


ons’ 


boa 


oo”. 


Wrapping .and. packaging machinery: United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 


1 ee 





. fotats : 
: Value : 


a a a ae a 


Kind rincipal sources 











Pipe tobacco and cigarette-: $49,190 : gyrrEp KINGDOM, 249,190. Mu 

Candy req —- nan : 69,152 : yNTPED. KINGDOM, $52,381; Germany “~~ $15,742. 

Other -<<+-s nee +. 245,823 3 Germany ,4+/ $224,405; Switzerland, $11,306; 
: } UNITED KInGpoM, ‘8,167. 


1/ Includes Austria. 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


u Par, NO. SIZ 
v7 UNITED KINGDOM 


FOOD-PREPARING MACHINERY AND PARTS 
Stat. import classes (1939): 780.36, 40, 52-3, and 59 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943. 








ee for consumption from-- 

















Y Production pee ree NiTED | By acpenes 

ear -odu A UNITED ritzer- 

Be exports ALL Germany i i Italy Switzer 
1countries KINGDOM | land 





Value (1,000 dollars) 




















1937 | 106,791 | 243,816 | 250 | ae | 55 | Bo udee mee 
1938 Te 2/ L599 | ze 804 108 | 35 | r, 
1939 86,034 | 5,851 61 | Bee fe eee) ee 
£923) () Vives ! 3/ 2730 alk a | - } 
1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
as Excludes "cannery machinery"; includes "cream separators velued #50 or 


over. ! F 
ta Includes machinery valued at 361 thousand dollars exported under lend-lease. 


Source: fficial statistics of the U. S. Departinent of Commerce. 
United States tariff igs sense 
e we nego ytiating — 
Aci yor 1945 3 country 
A TORT RE oa rate | ee 
item ene Percent ad valorem 


Pareclvas 
Food-preparing 5 manufacturing 
machines: ; 
Balers! machines and parts 
Chocolate and confectionery 


we Re Ne ee ee 


machines and parts 275 275 UNITED KINGDOM 
Food grinding and cutting 
machines and parts 
Other, and parts 
Comment 


Bakery machines include mechanical batch-weighing devices, beaters, flour 
sifters, dough mixers, ovens, and other miscellaneous equipment. Included also 
are machines used in the preparation of special foods, extrusion machines for 


Bpaghetti and macaroni, and special equipment used in hotel kitchens. 


Chocolate and confectionery machines include grinders, mixers, beaters, 
cooking kettles, conveyors, batch weighers; cutting, molding, puiling or drawing 
machines, and other special equipment required to produce various kinds of candy. 


Food—grinding and cutting equipment consists of a number of specially designed 
machines used by the flour, grain, feed-milling, canning, sugar, dairy, and meat-— 
packing industries. 


United States production of food-prenaring machinery has always been large. 
The various machines produced are made by a large number of manufacturers located 
in 20 or more states. 


. ee 
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FOOD PREPARING MACE INERY AND PARTS—Continued 


Imports consist essentially of speciak machines in smail demand in the 
United States. ana miscellansous, repair parts for forgign equipment in use in the 
United States. Exports vary from 2 to 6 percent of domestic production and 
_go. to-about.a-dozen countries. Exports have always been many times larger in 
value than imports. ! 


“¢ E atk 


Food—preparing machinery: United Stxtes imports for consumption, 
by kind, by principal sources’, 1939 











. Towa. : 


Kind . + : Princings| sourtes 
PRA schon: ern DERE Pot 2. -ont MEM aber 
Bakers! and parts -—---------- : $52,360 : UNITSD KINGDOM, 939 /P733 Switzerland, 
: : a : *s $6,469; Germany, $5,611 
Chocolate end confectionery = 3 
and: parts --~~-----~--~------ : O9 5£0onee Germany, L/ $54,951; UNITSD KINGDOM, 
. dh (ony 
: : ld ’ 452 > 
Food grinding anc cutting z : ‘ 
Not household ----- a : 1,742 : Sweden, $715; Germany 1/$651 
Parts ~---------------~-~-+ : 597 : Sweden, $506; Germany af TP 


Other, and parts, n.e.s. ——-: 35,969 : Italy, $19,533; UNITED a aa 752553 
France, $4,882 


i a i in 


1/ Includes Austria. a. 
Source: Officiai statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


ESTING MACHINES AND PARTS, NOT SPE 


Stat. import clauss (1939): 780.62 


Unitea States production, exports, and 


c 








REE anh iy ! 
een epee | All 
1 


countries 


—- —s 








a eg et a 











L948. = 2,820 


oa Le eee MrT Remi et CS ee ane iy ; ‘ 
Imports for consumrtion tfrom-- 


-—-— 


Germany LJ 


Value (dollars :) 





imrorts, 1937-39 








és aa SSS EE 


7 Switzer- } 


| Lis 326 


{ | 
eo Not | eae | 44,469 | poyes3 11,093 | 
1938 -| avail- nee ee ae ee et 7,737 | 
1939 = able | Th ee | 2,804 | 
| 
i 


| 
ae 20,330 1 le 
(sec text) |</381,853 

i i 
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Source: fficial statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff 
ActWOL 1945 
1930 rave 
Percent ac. valorem 
Par. 372 
Macnines for cGetermining the 
strength of materials or 
articles in tension, com— 
pression, torsion, or shcar -—----- 2715 1/20 


2 
1/ Trade agreement with Switzerland, cffective 


Comment 
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February 1936. 
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Testing machines, saat beg those of small size, are usually oferated 
electric MOLOT » Machines which cannot be designed to orerate without electric 
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motors, are Ccutiable under raragrach 353, otherwise uncer paragrarh 37e. 


small, _ eee wet i tyees, therefore, anc rrobably many of those clectrically 
operated, are dutiable under faragrach 372. Certain high rrecision 


classed as scientific instruments. 
No serarate rroduction date are available. 
large and small, produce this equipment as an ass 
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' Par. No. 372 
80 UNITED KINGDOM 


PULP AND PAPER MACHINES, AND *ARTS 
Stat. import class (1939): 780.83 


United States production, exports, and imports, 193'7-39 and 1943 


am ae en eS SL ET tT 
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| , Imports for 7 consumption - Prom-—- 
4 : Domestic Spat Seen nie alle phe ene? “allen we 
Year | Production 























exports | All rae ie UNITED he pene eee 

lcountries | "wecen Jt KINGDOM i jcermany ¥| canada 
Ree rom eres le i 

| | aye sae gaa | | 

Ret eh! Seger a At ae 2/ 69 | 38 | 6 | 5 ees 

1938 -- heads 1,865 Arh | 295 2 11 3 

1939 =~; 21,516 |.,1,794 146 | 93 Del Rae Sn Wea 

LIAS —-| Nee | 3/ ee Saal ae hy Aas tS ORL Aes Se: ee ae: 








1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

2/ Includes merchandise valued at 101 thousand dollars imported from Norway. 

eu Includes pulp and paper machines valued at 107 thousand dollars exported 
under lend-lease. 

Source; Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 





{tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of LOA5 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Pare 21z 
Machines, finished or unfinished, 
HeGSePeled, . Gna parts thereor, 
wholly or in chief value of metal 
or porcelain, n.sep.f.: 


Machines for making paper pulp or 
pebew. Hae bys ee on df 2g UNITED XINGDOI 
1/ Trade agreement with Sweden, effective August 1935. 


Comnent 


Included under this classification are machines (1) used in the preparation 
of wood, rags, and other fibrous material for conversion into pulp, (2) used in 
the conversion of the prepared material into pulp, (3) used in refining or packaging 
such pulp preliminary to its use in making paper, and (4) used in the manufacture 


of paper from the pulp. he classification does not include saymill machines such 
as slashers, log conveyors, etc., and other machines which, though used in pulp 
mills, have a more general use in the lumber and wood-using industries Pulp mill 


machines include barkers, chippers, grinders, chip crusners, and screens for pre- 
paring the wood; cutters, dusters, etc., for preparing rags; and screens, re- 
finers, presses, dryers, beaters, etc., used in making or proces sSing the pulp 
itself. The three types of machines commonly used for converting pulp into paper 
are the Fourdrinier, cylinder, and Yankee paper machines. 


Pulp and paper machines are usually made to the stomer's particular 
specifications, and only rarely are the parts intercha Ope HEe with those on other 
machines. 


The United States is the largest producer and exporter of pulp- and paper- 
mill machinery. From 5 to 10 wercent of the domestic machines are exported to 
about 15 countries. Exports have always been many times larger than imports. 
agar of the imports have been pulp machines from Sweden but now the most prominent 
achine in that trade is made in the United States. 
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81 -52 Pars HO. 37 


UNITED KINGDOM 


SAWMILL AND WOODWORKING MACHINES AND PARTS 
’ 


Stat. import classes (1939): 780.96, 780.97, 780.98 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










Imports for consumption from-- 


Al | UNITED |g | 







Domestic 


Production 4 
exports 


Year 


Sweden Caneds 


countries ; KINGDOM | | 











Value (dollars) 














1937 --+| 21,859,989 | 2,246,266! 2/1,07% ad ae) : 
1038. ~.— neds 1,828,383 - - = | 4 
1939 --——-| 21,312,498 |. 1,880,778 17,499 Ly oD B19 | 697 
1943 -—— | Neds 2/3,208,658| 131,697 | 10,914 | as | 120,783 
eae 
1/ All imrorted from Germany. 
2/ Incluies me ees valued at $1,261,133 exported under lend-lease,. 
Source: Official statistics of ‘ae U. S&S. Department of Gor merce. 
Itein United States tariff Proposed 
negoti-ting 
Act, of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pareiie 
Mackines, finished or unfinished 
WsheDelss Bnd partes 
paw lt and woodworking machinery: 
Reciorovating gang-saw machines , 
for sawing logs, and parts ---- 272 d/ 274 UNITED KINGDOM 
Ouchi) vg ee Eee — 274 27.5 do. 


1/ Bound by trade agreement with Sweden, effective August 1935. 


Corament 


The major groups of machines included hereunder are for the equipment of saw- 
miiis, planing milis, veneer plants, and an extensive line of machines for making 
wood products such as furniture. The principal items in sswmiiis are the saw 
carriage, gang saws, lath and shingle machines, and various types of surfacing 
machines. Planing mili machines produce surfaced lumber and trim of many different 
types, Other woodworking machines are lathes, dado machines, carving equi; ment, 
and the like, Veneer mills have cookers to soften iogs, veneer slicers, and vari- 
ous types of shapers and presses for making veneer panels and plywood. 


In prosperous prewar years the domestic industry turned out between 20 and 30 
million dollars worth of machines per year. There are many concerns in the busi- 
ness, although the number is not reported. Empioyment is probably between 10-and 
15,0U0 persons, mostly highly skilled mechanics. The industry is distributed 
throughout the United States, units being found wherever there are lumbering opera- 
tions or the manufacture of wood products. Production is centered, however, in the 
States bordering the Great Lakes and the New England and the North Atiantic States. 
The industry is on a strong export basis, usually something iike 1U percent of the 
output being exported, and imports being almost negligible in comparison. In years 
prior to 1937 fairly substantial imports of gang saws were entered from Sweden. 
These saws were suitable for medium and smali-sized timber and it is doubtfiu whether 
an eguivalent type was made in this country, 


During the immediate prewar and war years, Great Britain instituted logging 


Ho 
operations on a big scale and required large quantities of sawmill and eccaeueine 
equipment. After the United States entered the wer our armed forces set up &@ gree 
many sawmilis in tne Pacific theater to save cargo space. The eguipment was obtsin- 


ed from all available sources and this activity probably accounts for tne wartime 
imports into the United States from Canada. 
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Akh Pars No. 372 
MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY UNITED KINGDOM 
CANADA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 780.35, 780,38, 780.39, 780.64, 730.68,,.:780,99. 






United Stetes production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and.1943 





Femncis al af 


Domestic 
exports 














| Neen: — 
wate ca — | UNITED SAD 
Germany uf — | RTNCHOM | canapa 
ay a} i 





Value (1,000 dollars) 











1937 -| 962,447 | 122,005 3, 386 | A936 | 235 | 567 | 167 
1933 - reer as ea a en 2,282 a One | 132 363 58 
1939 4 796,481 | 121,087 1, £98 836 | a0 : 161 16 
1943 of -|3/228,675 K/ 1,761 eka 38 | L40 | 1,229 





1/ Includes etnies beginning 1938. 2/ Estimated at pa bale oy billion dollsrs, 
f “ 

3/ Tneludes 149,655 thousand dollars exported under lend—l:: 

Z ’ i. 


4/ Free for Government use 392 thousand dollars, end free as an nae of inter- 
national courtesy 523 thousand dollars. 
Less than #500. 

















Seurces Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 
Item wn eee Sol cae tari. rrr peo sud 
negotiating 
Act of ' 1945 analy agian atta country | 
19.30 rate 
Percent ad vilorem 
Pare ote 
Acetylene gas generstors,and parts . 20 20 UNITED KINGNOM 
and CANADA 
Air and gas compressors, and parts 275 27s do. 
Brewing machinery and parts) —-~-- 275 27 do. 
Mining machinery anc parts —-——- 27s 278 do. 
Machinery and parts, n.s.p.f. —--- ey te 27k whee do. 


This group of miscellaneous machinery includes a wide variety of machinery 
grouped for statistical purposes under the import classification "machinery 


and varts not elsewhere specified", and also 5 other classes of imports which 
are separately reoorted iit for which separa ite digests have not been prepared. 


The class "machinery and parts n.e.s." is by far the most MUDGT VER es in 1939 
it contributed $6 percent of the total ese discussed in this digest and 
nearly one-querter of all the imports under Draper ates United States pro- 


duction of mac ‘hinery which if imported would enter under this classification 
comprises neerly half the value of all machi inery production. In 1939 it rep— 

esented three-fourths of all domestic machinery exports. About half the group, 
in value of sohae the production, consists, in order of magnitude, of the fol- 
lowing classes: construction and road machinery, (except tar and oil spreading 
machines) pumps, oil field machinery, gearing and other mechanical power trans- 
mission equipment, conveyors, elevators, ana mining machinery. 


84 


. MISCELLAN“OUS MACHINE Y— Continued 


As a whole this is the group in which imports are the least, and exports 
the greatest, in relation to domestic production. Although in the table the 
group including the large class of imports reported as pacioneses \ not uahanotes 
classified" is compared with Pf Po production and exports of an approximately 
similar. ‘group the comparison is not pax rticularly. enipidant ;. first, Bocuse’ 

pers 


“fhe frequent lack of sufficient description on entry pay results in throwing 
_ to this. class much.machinery.and parts properly be slonging to other classes, and 


second because both imports and production sre made up of varied kinds of machinery 
the manufacture of which constitutes distinct industries with conditions as regards 
-tmport’ competition differing considerably from one to another. 


’ 


or 


+; 


Miscellaneous machinery: Unitec Stztes imports for consumption 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 








Ttem : - Total Principal sources 

Acetylene gas generators ——------, $1,193 : GANADA, el, 134 
Compressors, air and gas ~---- wees 13,692 + Germany U/ $13, S92 
Compressors, air and gas varts --— ey eis Germany af 85), CANADA $186 

e a : ki ~~ oy 

: 7 , . : : QNUTED KINGDOM, as caf 

Brewing machines ani purts -—------, 17,512 ~; Switgerliend #9 50863 Germany, 

: . $8,426 1/ 
Mining: machinery and parts -----~ - 18,816 ; Bey Ce a) id CR Germany , 
Macninery end parts, n.e.Ss. ----- ~~ 1,544,740 ; re tae strate Switzerland, 

a : : $217,713; UNITED KINGDOM | 
3 : | #3] 32,101; Franc ce, $92,270; 
: : CANADA, $72, 339 
TORTI OTE SENN acs cotersnee ne Me HO eal AES ones OS oy 














Source: Official st WAG ye a of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 


Pare Nos 375 
85 UNITED KINGDOM 
AGRICULTURAL AND SIMILAR TCOLS 
(See digest. on.hey and manure forks, par. 355) 


Stet AMOUR 8 sses -(1939):: 615. 81-615. 83 and 615. OLIN 


meet Baten production, exports, Shey iacorte 1937 -39 and 1943 










: . ay ¥ . x Kae 4 ys . 

| Dom mestie. | Imports for consumption froim-+ 
finer ‘ } 

Ie sahil df ovale aredenent| 2 

1 ae , ©O at es 1- “KIN Hie 


ie 

















Value (2,000 dollars)’ 


i fiip binds i cial | mtn — a 
Oe SS awe a8 | 3 | 46 LBS 
os Tats | 363 43 28 19) 
1939 -—-- V/ 120k B yA ge | 33 | 20 12 
eel nea. ca Jp ice WOM AAG tah ae leans - 

i ' ; 











le, Includes hay and manure forks, production of which is estimated at about 

two. thousand dollars in 1939. 

2/ Includes 431 thousand dollars exported under lend-lease. 

3/ Includes imports valued at $313 imported from Canada... 4/.. Less.-than’ $500 

source: Official statistics of ‘the U. &..Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 


item United States tariff Proposed 
\ SARE Re. 2, MORES Lon s negotiating. 
' Act of 1945: country ~~ 
LOB rate: 





Percent ad valorem 

373 eo Oe 

Shovels, spades, scoops, and 
drainage todls,; of metal, 


and parts thereof ----~--------=-- 30 | ie 15 -UNTTED KING SDOM 
Forks, Hoes,. and rakés,.of metal, °°. . ". 
and. parts. thereof: SESE s ore ; 
Agr ELC SARS hand tools ~--------- | PO veri: se heakloe ioe ea (sy e% ‘ 
Other ~----~ ace enn re hrememMetet BOs wns 30. do teem 

af Trade agreement with the Jnited Kingdom, effective January 1939; previously 
reduced to 15 percent under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, effective 
April 1933, and bound et that rate by trade agreement with Sweden, effective 


August 1935. 


Comment 


It is estimated that only about one-eighth of the shovels, spac wh Scoops, 
and drainage tools used in the United States are used for agricultur | purposes. 
Drainage tools are narrow age used for trenching. Shovels and scoops are 
used mainly in construction, in maintenan Ce, and in material handling. Many 
forks, hoes, and rakes sre aed on such material as ballast, mortar, and gravel. 
However, most of the small imports of forks, hoes, and rakes are classed as agri- 
cultural tools. 


Se) 


One United States firm makes a full line of these tools. This firm and one 
other are the principal suppliers of forks, hoes, and rakes; several others pro- 
duce shovels, spades, and scoops. The principal foreign producing countries are 
Great Britein, Sweden, and Germany. British production is usualiy less than half 
that of the United States, and Swedish production is still smaller. 


Some spades of British design and a few firing shovels of special are 
imported to supply a limited demand, but total imports of shovels, spades, and 
scoops have been very small. Some heads of forks, hoes, and rakes were imported 
from Germany before the war and fitted with domestic handles; complete tools were 


eee 5S 
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AGRICULTURAL AND SIMILAR TOCLS--Continued 


imported from Sweden and the United Kingdom. The finish of these tools corre- 
sponded to that of the lower rather than of the higher grades of domestic tools. 
Many foreign tools have peculiarities which are ecceptabie in the country of manu= 
facture, but which hinder their sale in the United States and the import trade in 
general has catered chiefly to PUnCHARers of foreign birth. 

oh 1939 imports of stare Senate -hand tools, the duty on which had been. recuced 
by one-half. in the.. trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1 of 
that.-year; “Were smaller than in either of the two preceding years, but this was 
here attributable to the generally disturbed « economic and. political conditions 
n the principe: stipplying countr ries. 

















agricultural and similar tools: United States imports for constumption , 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 
wes Ps ° Total P . 2 7 3 = 
Lind , Principal sources 
{wee 3 o 
Shovels, spaces, scoops ----- —: 63,303 : UNITED KINGDOM, ¢2,994; Canada, pL60 
Drainage tools -------~----—---—~ : 18 s)Japan, 18 
Parts of -—-----—-------------— : 329 : UNITED KINGDOM, $279; Canada, 350 
Forks, hoes; rakes. (nonagri- : e beegell 
cultural) and parts ---~----- : 113: UNITED KINGDOM, $92; Japan, #21 
Agricultural toois: : - 
Forks, n.@.S. —---~-------~---; 9,264 : Sweden, %7,096; UNITED | CINGLOM, SerAe Ty . 
Hoes -----------------------— saf lhe 555 +: Tue KINGDOM, 13.4953 Japan, ~596 
Rakes ------~---------~----- —-: 1,956 : Sweden, $1,826; UNITED’ KINGDOM,. $123 
Parts of --~-------~---------~- : 3,626 : Sweden, $2,703; UNITED KINGDOM, $923 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S&S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 37% 
87 CANADA 
UNITED KINGDOM 
ALUMINUM METAL £Nb MILL PRODUCTS, BTC, 
Stat. import clesses (1939): 6302.1, 6302.3, and 6203. 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1935-45 











— 


Produc Domestic 


Nid dep. cement: 
tion 2/ + exportsé/? “MO FocaNapa 


Year 


ie 


Taye me Ww Nt tS eaves or 
Bg Tore ANN ey 


e 
a 





— 


*countrieds. “y: —sKINGOOM: 


(short tons) 





: Mantity low nb. Gide fe a 
Pat he eee eee : 111,048: 2,460: 10,646: 2,606; 538s fs 5h LB 
1556 ee ee G3, O6S: « wh ly Sdiee,  L2sWBdtepenly SQAe> ii7 Toes UeGOS culty 583 
ot eee : 208,901: 2,986: 22,5892. 2,lAs i; $83t. A772 4,812 
re cheeses Le i A nl coe 6.59%: BAP BO2LGs, oh 328 2592, 953 
Ro ele nt Oe PUL AGes 87,793. 14.7336; sii 04824 Bh 989 2, BBLN2033 
Average, 1935-39 :  176,'729: 10,218; By Odeerin belheeren: 164263s) enor yy 170 


Agee St SNe OR aes : 286,642: 29,074: 18,0842 15,249: 165: 2,506: 133 
1941 -—~—--——-=———— : 415,924: 4 o 829:9/, 13,424 13,331: you weeny 
ee oe a 2 717,570: 4 177 22/112,037:. 223059221 25 SdFS 

1943 >=---~--=+---- 51,2345 140: ies, 7710: 13/135 822% DS Eppa eteien ethic PRS _ 


ownnyct oe daa tied : 1,102,.091--4/293, 744:5/202,754: 102,729: a ae 























1945 o/ mannan TI “Af is 35725/ 339, 293% 383,704: 589: —3 - 
Average, 1940-45 122.758.5402. . 66,9922. 126,250- -11y,6342) 127: Ai8s 22 
side ot ae Value (1,000 delivers) Wice iar aes 
1935 --—------~----- : £1,088: od gebeOees 32,6948 - O50: vin: om eae 
1936 ——---—------_~ : 60,667: 7003 4,165: 590: ATi es fh ree ras 818 
1937 --- an ‘ Ma See 1,540: 6,883: - L084: 208: Leb: 1,262 
1938 -------------- : fi3 98 Ay 22a tmmene A491: 3623 i Pe ae a ie ¥ ier ss, 
1939 --~------------ : &5 5909: 2809s) 5.999855. eb, 120% GOLs<* 66: 563 
Average, 1935-29 : 67,806: 5,376: Delekey tked ee? Bre ES VAIS 
re ie eee ener su sihhGO5128 sayy 71652938 uhay7sz i S7OST: eee 137 
VQAD amas ntes . 195;2028 0 4/"5,343:05/ 5,619: 34599: Npiliites Ry $e: 
QL 2 armen set 208. O17: fi 24590 69:4/,.35, “ile B35 L783 =: =: - 
LIEB: pore anni 355,926: bf 63, o86e0/, ia wy 
erp igh wee een --; 325, 68k: Ar 81, 573822 
TEE corte wane sent 227, 22kt Bl 3y'70525/ 09 
__Average, 1940-45 -: +223.779: 32,008 
7) Repees sents: primary-«nd secondary ingots. 


2/ . Represents. ingots ) plates, | rods sheet, strips, tubes, molds, castings, and 
Other: snapes..- sguitgy ' ni 

of Represents me ee scrap, and shapes hy aired metal). 

4/ Includes the following exported ungee Lend-Lease: 


lcicepiiee a Caos» Lr aut Short. tons) wrest). Dhousand dollars 


NS 0 ee orate Pt go ee ee en? Oe 
LOAB imme 2 on perbge ta. gba, 34h 
; 1943, steric cede 108, 64 ard po poe | 
jh Atillcanlnntnk 387240 ~ | 78, 355 


’ ae 1925. Tere Sis ye Kataaty Es ve A Seba 
5 f, ee tage bre folowing 
ee oe ee. Short tons: - eb eieaisent dollars 
L94L -------= 610 ae ROR IOD 
' 1942 a a a es oe A O6, 383 ome Tk Whe nh ae 33,448 
1943 --e——r-- | 124,047 Mi avweeo3" 
1944 --------- 100,640. nT BEGG AACS ALOR. 
1945 -------- 3345029 sp Stod: Doen97 7065 J 
6/ Siruewneetch 
sour Production. from. statistics of the .U.. S. Bureau of :Mines; exports and im- 
ports from official statistics of the U. S&S. Department of Cominerce. 
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ALUMINUM METAL AND MILL PRODUCTS, ETC.—-Continued 








Item United States tariff broposed, 
. . 7 negotiating 
DOG OF 1945 country 
1930 rate 


ei Cents per pound--- 
< Pampa BPA 
...Alaminun ,- aluminum sGueiyns and 
alloys. (except those provided. 
for in par, 302 of the Terigr 
Act of. 1930) in. which aluminum ‘ 
'.is the component material of — 
.. chief value, in crude form ----- ze 1/ 3 CANADA 
Aluminum, and: alloys’ (except those 
: provided for.in par, 302 of the 
Tariff Act of- 1936) in which 
aluminum is the component material 
of chief value, in, coils, plates, 
sneets, bars, rods, circles, disks, 
blenks, strips, rectangles, and m 
Squares --------~--+---~---------- 7 af 6 UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement.with Canada, effective January 1939. 
2/ ‘Trade agreement with the united Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
- Note.- The ad valorem equivelent of the duty on totel imports of eluminum 
‘metal, scrap, and crude alloys in 1939 was 26 percent and on imports of aluminum 
and alloys in coils, plates, etc., was 27 percent. 


Crude aluminum is generally. marketed.in the form of ingots. The ordinary 

grade is over 99 percent pure, comparatively soft and ductile. The addition of 

small amounts cf iron and silicon (usually less than 1%) to commercial aluminum 
greatly increases its strength and hardness, and the addition of alloying elements 
such as copper,.magnesium, manganese, and nickel produces other desired changes 
in Ats physic WR i properties. Crude aluminum and aluminum allovs are used princi- 
pally for making sheets, structural shapes, bars, tubing, wire, and castings; in 
the form of shot and broken ingots, aluminum is used as a aeoxidizer for molten 
steel and other metals. Aluminum mili products are used in aircraft, machinery, 
building construction, railway equipment, radios, home appliances, kitchen utensils, 
and a variety of other manufactures. 


te 


ep 


During the interwar period the United Stat yee aloe of aluminum metal 
increased at a slightly greater rate then thet of other structural metals except 
magnesiume This growth can be attributed to sent alloys, incrensed technical 
efficiency, and the gradual lowering of prices of aluminum products. The average 
i output of primary and. secondary aluminum for the 1935-39 period was approxi- 

lately double that of the preceding 1U years Aiuminum recovered from scrap 
naire amounted to about 30 percent of ives, total domestic production. _. The war 
demand for aluminum resulted .in a rapid expansion of production facilities, with 
the result that production in 1943 was anproximately seven times the annual average 
of the 1935-39 period. In 1943 privately owned plants had a maximum capacity 
(ingot) of about 500,000 tons and Government—built end owned plants, leased and 
operated by private operntors, had an estimated maximum capacity of over 600,000 
tons. These facilities pict those of Canada now have a capacity considerably 
larger than the entire prewar world total. 


. During the war tne United States Government invested approximately %345,000,000 
in 21 new aluminum fabricating plants in addition to about $17,000,000 in equipment 


sahara in privately owned plants. These facilities coupled vikh prewar private 
anufacturing fet pew provice fabricating capacity greatly in excess of any pre- 
ene te foreseeable postwar demand for aluminum mill products. Government policy 


is to Ah ha iiath of the basic metal plants and the fabricating plants to compet- 
itors of Alcoa (Aluminum Co. of America) and certain such transfers have already 
been adi 
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ALUMINUM METAL AND MILL PRODUCTS, ETC.-—Continued 


Annual exports of metal and mill products before 1939 were normally only a few 
percent of United States production, but with the increased demands of wartime and 
the passage of :the Lend-Lease. Act,: they -rose to over 10. percent of :production..,,, 
The major: volume :of jaluminum: exported.from the United States in:the prewar period 
was contained in finished products such-as aircraft, refrigerator ie radios, suto- 
mobiies, and. other similar:.commodities for which actual ¢ statistics are not avatleble 
as::to the -weight:of contained aluminum. A postwar demand for beeen needed. 
civilian goods.:in many iforeign countries should increase the United States export, 
trads but, even though it.were double, our perwar exports, this would. not pecat “endeais 
ae iG ee eee from our excess deblien dias capagtiye we £5 

onthe : ri se ! , i : 
pidge tmpor “ue fof "aiibeihinnais metal. dnd aluminun mill be vuaaigtian (neinly metal). 
during the period 1935-39 were approximately 74 percent of the average apparent; ; 
consumption. .in the United States and rose ‘to about 10 percent in the war period ., 
1940-45. During the 1920's and 1930's imports of aluminum into the Unitod States. 
were probably less affected by the duty (4 per pound prior to 1939) than by cor- 
porate relationships between domestic and foreign producers and by international 
cartel arrangements. 


+ 


Bie 


United States imports in the postwar period tae probably come entirely, or 
predominently, from Canada, since there has been c great wartime increase in Canadian 
aluminum capacity (rated at 50U,000 tons annually in 1945); this, however, might 
depend on intercorporate relationships (discussed below), This nel pee is now 
many times greater than Canada's own requirements despite the wartime expansion of 
fabrication plants in Canada, and therefore the utilization of her OE metal 
capacity, wiich operates at low cost, will depend to a great extent on the export 
of large quantities of ingot. 


Indications are that . favorably situated plants in the United States are in 
a strong competitive position in the United States market compared with European 
producers, Canadian producers, however, are in a position’ to offer strong compe- 
tition in United States markets. About 90 percent of the bauxite consumed in the 
United States comes from Dutch Guiana (Surinam), where costs’ are believed to approxi- 
mate those of British Guiana, the source of the ore used in Canada However, the 
principal aluminum plants in Canada are so situated that they receive baux cite direct~ 
ly by sea, whereas this is not true of United States plats and theref Ore, EXSRSDORS.. 
tation costs to the Canadian plants are somewhat lower. ten there is no in 
port duty qm beuxite imported into Canada, bauxite entering ‘the United States is 
subject to a duty of $1.00 per ton. This amounts, however, to only about 1/5¢ per 
pound af ¢gorteined aluminum. The greatest singie sdvantage-which:plants in Canada. 
have over most: aaa ia in the United States is riba A water power. 


= | ge oI 
‘Lalit a 


3a 


sore the rise ide ‘for export trade, oe Gan adian aluminum production is of 
primary. concern. to -the United States industry. . Proof Ot, the growing efficiency .of.: 
the latter, however, is given by the extent to which it has been able to reduce 
prices “during the wartime period despite increased Labor ‘costS (ingot ‘price in 11939 
was 20 per pound; present price, 15/). With increased competition in the aluminum 
field in the United States, as a result of the Government's anti-trust suit against 
Alcoa and the policy of the Surplus Property Board in disposing of Government plants 
to Alcoa's competitors, the price of aluminum in the postwar period may continue to 
be lowered, Any such price decrease should be conducive to export trade to third 
countries both from the United States and from Canada. In crude aluminum ingot 
and certain semifinished shapes, tne Canadian industry has always had a greater 
portion of the overseas market than the United States. On:the other hand, aluminum 
mill products made in large American plants may, in the future, have an advantage 
over Canadian output because of the economies of mass production in the United States, 
That this advantage existed before the war is indicated by United States imports of 
Canadian ingots with benefit of drawback and re-export in shapes such as sheets, 
plates, and ba 


The United States duty on aluminum metal was reduced from 4 to 3 cents per 
pound effective January 1939. This 3-cent rate was higher than the rates in Norway, 
the Soviet Union, or the United Kingdom but lower than those in most European coun- 
tries. The sige of future imports, whether under the present rate of duty or under 
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ALUMINUM METAL AND MILL PRODUCTS, ETC.~-Continued 


a reduced rate, will depend on a number of factors among which are: (1) the degree 
of competition existing in the domestic industry (the situation in this respect:at 
present.is different from that before the war); (2) the comparative costs of pro- 
‘duction in the United States and in European countries, in several of which alumimm- 
producing capacity has been. materially expanded during the war; (3) the extent and 
the nature of international cartels or international communities of interest among 
European producers or between them and North American producers; (4) the relative 
costs of production in the United States and Canada; and (5) the relationships which 
may exist between Alcoa, still the leading domestic producer, and Aluminium Ltd. of 
Canada, the only producer of aluminum:ingot in that country. The last point is 
particularly important, since in the: absence of understandings between Alcoa and - 
Aluminium Ltd., Canada. would be ar ak to be the nas ae de source of imports into 
the. bom herve ful vat 


Aluminum:. United States imports for consumption, by kinds, 
: with principal: sources, 1939 ; 


nn nemmeererne ieee can aR 


EA AE pa Be ‘ Total value : .. Principal sources 
ey ret _: Value (1,000 dollars) 
Crude metal and alloys -------: 2,491 . : CANADA, 1,048; ‘Norway, 568; France, 
wy i : ser 4405 Switzerland 7347, 
Serap SF parr ay 761: UNITED KINGDOM, 4953 France, 175; 
uber maeethabihe. aids oh, cP OO AN ADAIR PON 's 
Plates, gS wm ag ae ’ pn a y ie igo 88; . Switzerland, Zeiss 


Source: official statistics sis the U. Se ‘Dagertient bia Comme al 


. 
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Par. No. 375 














MAGNESIUM METAL, SCRAP, ALLOYS, POWDER, SHEFTS, RIBBONS, TUBING, CANADA 
WIRF, AND OTHER ARTICLES, WARES, OR MANUFACYURES, N.o.P.F. UNITED KINGDOM 
Stat. import classes (1939 BiG eal, Ui. jn; CtOeos, GTO, 34 
United States production, exports, d imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
1/1 Domestic BEC aee for consumption from-— 
Year Production=/ ge asts ey at | UNTTE 
py Germany 2/ CANADA | scrnepom 
countries ) | KINGDOM 
Cuantity (pounds 3/) 
VOUT tae, 1,539,980 nea. pt 
1938 --- 4,219,617 | 4/9 ,100,000 ive 
98D ein ff nls 2005122 41,4/.4,5200 ,000 & 
1943 -—-- | 367,168,000 (280,859,542 we 
Value (dollars) 
to o/1 ¥361,994 na. L227 hs, 72 Nigel» a ie 
1938 --- | 6/1,245,885 | 6/630,000 188 109 - 79 
1939 e902 6/1, 134,000 42 £9 és & 
1943 —-~ |8/75,269,440 Ae, 958,177 86 | i a6 : 
ie | 
, If Ingot only. 
2/ Includes Austria beginning 1928. 
3/, Import quantities represent magnisum content. 
4/ Estimated by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. ' 
'5/ Includes 78,474,657 pounds valued at $17 9959 5986 exvorted under Real 
6/ GalLculated on the basis of the lowest nominal price (New York), for primary 
ingot 99.8 percent pure, carlots. . 
Source: , Production from statistics of the U. &. Bureau, of Mines, except As 
noted; oe and imports from official statistics of Ls oa, Department of), 
Commerce, except as noted. 
United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
ae Be rate a“ 
Per pound magnesium content 
Pate FL 
Metallic magnesium anc metallic 
magnesium scra cE mig ace Wy -~--— 0¢ 404 2/ CANADA, UNITED 
aor : KINGDOM 
Magnesium alloys, powder, sheets, : 
ribbons, tubing, wire, and all 
other articles, wares, or manu- 
factures of magnesium,n.s.p.f. - 408 + Locos CANADA, UNITED 
20% 20% KINGDOM 
a0 Vals ag val. 


1/ Duty on scrap suspended, Speoc tie March 1942, for duration of unlimited 
\ 


es 
Er es 


national emergency (Public. Law 497, ‘77th Congress). 
Note.--Because of the insignificant. imports, the 
duty has not been computed. As to the relation between 


the domestic price of metallic magnesium, see text. 


ad valorem equivalent of the 
the height of the 


Caty and 
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MAGNESIUM METAL, SCRAP, ALLOYS, POWDER, SHEETS, RIBRONS, TUBING, 
WIRE, AND OTHER ARTICLES, WARES, OK MANUFACTURES, 
NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR--Continued 


Comment 


Magnesium, the lightest of the. industrial metals, is obtained from dolomite, 
a magnesium pan rock, and from magnesium ehleride which is derivec from the 
brines: of nelt wells and: from sea water. At the present time all domestic pro- 
duction is from sea aes because of lower production costs. Oniy one concern, 
the Dow Chemical Co., is now producing: primary magnésium in the United Stetes. 


Prior. to.1940 the magnesium industry of the United States was of relatively 
minor importance, but miiitery requirements during the wer resulted in an exnen- 
Sion unparalleled by that of any other industry except that of synthetic rubber, 
Domestic. output of rrimary magnesium rose from about seven million tounds in 1939 
to more than 367 million rounds in 1943. During tne latter year arrroximately 
23 million pounts .of secondary magnesium were recovered inadartion™ te the large 
primary production. 


The 3 artime expansion of Sie. magnesium industry was almost entirely fins 
by the Covetanantt which owns 13 plants accounting for about 90 -percent-of the 
total procuction capacity. . Eee, plants sre now idle end the crosrects of their 
sale to private interests for the production of magnesium are not promising. It 
is probable that only a small. part of the industry's capacity will be in operation 
during the next few years. 


need 


~~ 


Tubinc, sheet, rod, castings, “and other mill "pr Se ge of magnesium and mag-— 

esium alloys are used for structural purposes in sroducts and where wei’ ht saving 
is desirable, such as aircraft, ea portable Erma tie tools, sewing ma- 
chines, wheel barrows, and s ier ieee products. Since magnesium towcer ignites 
easily and burns with intense light and heat, it is an important comroncnt of ees 
flash powder, incendiary bombs, fieres, tracer bullets, and NeOOP yg": tie pel lit 
gasoline used in flame throwers. 


f+ r5 


a 
i 


Imports have besn virtually nonexistent. Exports, however, were steadily 
increasing before the war; . during the war, under conditions of extraordinary 
demand, about 22 percent of domestic production was exported (in 1943)--mostly 
under 5 Exports of metal and mill  Nalaabe curing the iirst four months 
of i946, the first peacetime year, have been only at the rete of approximately 
37,900 pounds fer month. 


The price of magnesium metal in the United States was steadily reduced from 
56 cents per round in 1929 to 20.5 cents cer round in i943, at which level it has 
remained to the present time. The duty on imports of metel and strac of 40 cents 
per pound is, therefore, almost twice as much as the selling rrice of « 
produced metal, 


jlorestically 





Par. No. 376 
33 CHINA 
ANTIMONY 
Stat. Snpary classes Srdades 651.0, 6651.1 


iiaicen atabea remade a 04 exports, and imports, 1937- 39 and 1943 








Imports for consumption from——— 
ee AO A Bs DE be a Raa Mk il RO IED 
H } i : 
A. WTN: yo gy Gesay nt) lo een eeee Se 
TING Belgium > 3 Ilexico 
i countries | CHING ? 


a seems s a/| Domestic 
Year Production he xports 2/ 














Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
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Lyfe. | 
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937 > AO | 87 
eee a ABO 
1939 | 05 pel . 
1943 —4 1,800 > 38 


LOO 
26 
30 
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Ghar. Estimated from domestic ore o% 
2/..Reexports rsh ee importe d.material. Includes .domestic-exyorts din-L943- of 580 
thousand pounds, valued at 87 thousand dollars of which 317 thousand pounds, valued 

at 48 thousend dollars were exported under 1: nd-lease. sicsaa imal : 

3/ Less than: #500. - 
ce: Production from U. §. Bureau of Mines; exports and import from official 

statis EES of the U. &. Department of Commerce. a 


rh 


Ae § nesot Tene 
coun try 





Par. 376 owe 
Needle or liquated antimony ————- 1/4 Say & CHINA 


Antimony as regulus or metal —-—— 2 — 2 Do. 
a The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of 1/4 cents per pound on total imports 


in 1939 was 4 percent. 
a f/f Es 2 a) ’ A : 2 
2/ The ad valorem cauivalent of the duty of 2 cents per pounc on total imports In 
ky L J } 

1939 was 21 percent. 


Comment 


Antimony, as a constitutent of antimonial Lead, is used in the manufacture of 
storage battery plates, antifriction bexrings, cable sheathing, anc type metal; 
as an oxide, in flameproofing heavy textiles such as canvas; and in Ee metallic 
form, in the preparation of certain industrial pe ag inet With t he expected 
large production of automobiles in ths near future, antimony santd be in _ strong 
demand for use in storage batteries and bearing mets is. 






The United States, although ranking third as a consumer cf antimony, is eee 
ly dependent upon foreign sources for its sujjly. For this reason, snd beceuse of 


TA 


its military imortance, antimony is classifiec as a strategic and eriticel material. 
Statistics of production and imports in the above table do not include sntimony con- 
tained in imported ore which is duty-free. Imports of antimony metal contained in, 


ore amounted to about 27 million j;oumds in 1937; 17 million pouncs in 1938; 19 


million pounds in 1939; and 57 million ;ounds during 1943. A small :-ortion of 


QL. 


ANTIMONY—--Continued 


United States imports consists of needle or liquated antimony used to produce 
antim nony metal and chemicals. Needle or liquated antimony is entimony sulphide 


and contains a minimum of '70 percent of antimony. 


11 
nt 


"Regulus" is the term applied to antimony metal which is at least.99 per= 
cent pure. ram 
been. the-Larpest producer of antimony in the world and until 

: pal source of imports into the United States. gee 1931 an 
antimony smeltcr was..erected by British interests in the United Stites to process 
ore (duty-free). The 
in com; =tition with C 


— 
China has 


long. 
1932 was the-:rinci 
Yr wa 


ine Se regulus which is dutiable at 2 cents per pound, and 


hi 

I 
soon practically cisplaced the Chinese metal. Tt is trobablge that metal from this 
smelter is able to compete with the Chinese metal only because of a duty on the 


regulus, 


Antimony metal: United States imports for consum; tion, 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 











Kind | Total value . Principal sources 
Neecle or. liquated : : 
antimony ~—-—-----—-—— —-—-: $30,102 CHINA, $26,509; United 
: : Kingdom, $3,216. 
Antimony ss regulus or 3 3 
metal ----------------~--- : 196,812 :CHINA, $117,072; Belgium, 
: : 835,954; Mexico, $29,915 








> 


source: Official statistics 6f the U. S. Department of Commerce 


metal troduced by this smelter was sold on the domestic market 


oc. 
iw) tet ° 


jmcort class (1939): 


Unitec 


States production, exports, and 


Par. No. 378 


© 5 
: CANADA 


CADMIUM METAL 


676.04 


imports, 193'7-39 and 1943 


ees at hare ae een N eT aN NOR Ie Me ea eee ee Te 


Production 





exports 





| Domestic 


Imports for consumption from-- 






All 


" CANADA 
countries 





Belgium Italy 








Quantity (1,000 pourds) 











ee ede ee aay eee 2 ae oe ee oe 
nose Sots 1.078 | 2/ 1st 18 Ee 20 : = 
1943 ae BS Sy Bed | ZF Bis Af 49 5 i rail 
' j i 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
co 2,716 | nea. 131 85 15 15 
1943 ----] 6,572 | SF iis Af 7A i x s 





i/ Includes 139 thousand rounds, valued at 206 thousand dollars imported from 
tne United Kinscom. 
af Reported by U. S. Bureau of Mines, probably in comrounds. 


152 


Includes 152 


lend-lease. 


thousand le a 


» valued at 143 thousand dollars exrcorted under 


4/ Includes 40 thousand rounds, valued at 33 thousand dollars imported from the 
Belgian Congo. 

Source: Production fer 1937-43, and exports for 1938, from statistics of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines; other exrorts and imports from offic ial stutistits of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 


Par. 378 
admium meta 
iy Trade pein with Canada, 
Note.- Tne duty on total imrort 


oo 











/ & 


effective January 1939. 


ao CANADA 


6 in 1939 was equivalent to 18 percent ad velorem. 


Comment 
Cadmium metal is used in large quantities by the automobile and other heavy 
industries for flating, and to a lesser extent it is used in besring metals. It 
is a byrroduct of the smelting and r er an ning of zine and the rroduction of lithofone. 
United States crrocuction is Aprised rom the treatment of domestic and foreign zinc 
ores anc also from cadmium-bearing zinc flue cust, fart of which is imrorted from 
Wexico. United States rroduction was about 45 rercent of the world total in 1938. 


In ¢rewar years the United Stetes on the average (with marked variations from 


year to } 


rrobebly be SPELL Cones to the postwar 
metallic cadmium originate in Canada and western Eurore. 


reduced. Imtorte of 


year) imported about 10 percent of its requirements, 


and this ratio will 
ceriod, whether or not the duty is further 
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COPPER, BRASS, AND BRONZE MILL PRODUCTS (SUMMARY DIGEST) 


(See also separate digests which follow on 
,G) Copper ae products, and (2) Brass and 
'. 311 produéts) . 


. 


DTONZE 


e No. 


381 


UNITED 


KINGDOM 


Stat. a classes (1939): 643.00, 643.02-643.05, Lee 8.0.6458 65, 6459.6-6459.7 





2 ce 

seme ESE Dor t 
UNITED * 
KINGDOM 


Domestic ~ 
exports ALL 


Year Production 
Pit ean Ertan 











Loot Tighe 36,896 | 490 
1939 ----| , 1,744,000 05 40, 407 : 385 


" j 
1943 —~-|2/ 5,580,000 |4/ 244,264 | 5/14, 505 


1937 ——| 1,880,000 | 55,235 | 213 | 18% 
| 
| 269 








Velue (1,000 dolls 





1937 ---- 315,000 ; 8,453 | 8s | 68 

1938 ----| ma. | 4,672 | oe 129 

1939 =|" “283,000 11° . ‘8,807 | 4 133-- 

1943 | 1,380,000 | 44 55,493 ehh eye | BR 
u ' } i 








if Includes’ ‘Austria’ beginning 1938.. a es 
3/. Estimated. ; : 
4/ Includes, 233,452 thousanc’ pounds, valued at 5¢,293.+ 


exported unaer lend—leAse. 


/ ; ; eve i ds ie a Bera bays 
5 Free for’ Governme ent use, 20ithéusand pounds: Vaduec” 2 
2 3 


r 


6/ Less than 500.doliars 
Source: Production (value) from s 
Statistics; other data, éxcept as noted, f 
Department of Commerce. 


es of the Ty 
rom-official Ste 








Toe United States tariff 
ria, Ae Clem My ea oie et 
1930 - rate ie, 
Par, Jol: . " ‘: ae ee 
Coppers" 3 enn ona 


Rolls, sheets, and rods --—- 23 
a J Yr) 
+ 


poet re s pistes, not ground 7 
Engravers plates, ground --- ‘11 i 
Tubes and tubing (seamless) - 7 7 \plusg 
Tubes (brazed} -~----------—-_ 11 Livy 2¢ 
uae ne G Deak ncaa saalag i senin te Ps 
“ods shee ts 3 plat Ge ra] 3 ete r) = sisi i *, 4 \ ee. 
Sheets, sheathing Mints. .ebts.,, 4 arly ) 40-6 
Tubes ana tubing (seamless) --° 8 Ne tere 
fubes (brazed) —-------.-—~ +~ 2 ‘12 jcepper 
Angles and chennels --------=-: 12 12Z }conte 
“3s Bronze: ” x 
Reds “and sheets -—---—~--+-2-+ * 4. 
Tuoces ---—-~-- mean te rene GS 
a A Import-excis s@ tax, effective aa 
Rev Cod 2/ United ASABE feos 
evernue Code. United Kingdom trade 


‘Comment 


“a 





United States prod duction, exports, - prea imports, 1937-39 
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The United steese is ‘eet world's eke producer of copper 
bronze mill products and has the Re oo ut home market. Imports have 
gible when compared with the total domestic output. Such imports 


the United States: have been highly specialized either in form or in 
of the alloy. The only import item of importance (see Sapaine es table) consisted 


of seamless tubes imported to meet certain. requirements of 
Commission. 
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COPPER, BRASS, AND PRONZE MILL PROLUCTS en ee aloe atguennns 


Copper, bress, and bronze mill products: Un 


ted States production, 
exports, and imports for consumption, 


2 
tion, 1939 


‘ 
4 
a+ 








Ba. . tot pete ie) Be Démestie : : 2 : : — ad 
« Brndieta ae : sUNITE : valorem 
Item ee i exports | Total ay, ‘Canada’ ey id ye cin 
ca sae ie de ponent emia as per ae re ; . : s/ 4 mat tax 
: 33 . : P : : 3Percent 
Copper: | wg ‘t : : : : : 
Rolls, sheets): : : Sesion : “pO TR: 
"and rods --=:$81,645,000:2/85,842,761L: $1,135: -: | €2369° «4900829 
Engravers! : : oe : | : : 
eo, ee se : : : : 3 
ground ---——:; ‘nla athe wk —: Bs -: =: 
orate es ae "7 ; a - 
plates, : : ; : : ; a 
ground -—-—: ro. Mphe =: 12,614:. $824: ca pee a 6) aman 8 
Tubes and tub-: : ; : : : - 
ing, seam : : ; Be ; 2 : : : | 
Less ees: 29,385,000: ) 2 74.6, 833° —$ =. ra -:) 72 
Tubes, brazed@3"""" niae” oes —; -: -: -:) 
Brass and bronze: | : 2 : ; : : 
Sheets, pletes,: veo 3 : 3 : ; : 
bars; and vals 138, 600,000: 4/1,182,535:; 1,559: L,ALT 6Q -: 28 
Tube s ia tub—: ot 7: : : i ; 
ing, seam—- : : : : : : : 
lees #+———--3 29734, 74, AAe) 3/ £0 at 120, (902 Leos 90D: —3 191: Z9 
Tubes .biaged =: a4 Ts, Un 3c) oe : : = ma =. 
Angies end : : : : : : : 
Sy cg is ——; 2,614,000: ©. : peau fe =3 =: ~% a 
L/ Ineiudcs- Austria. 2/ Plates, sheets, and rods. 3/ Pipes and tubes. 
a Plates and sheets. - 5/--Not separately classified. 


S ar 
ource: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


During the war new alloys and techniques of application were developed in the 
United States which will tend to eliminate the need for future imports of those 


articles which entered before the WEL. However, in a field embracing thousands 
of alloys and of forms, there may develop a demand for some new highly specialized 
products not, pro duced in this country. . A maximum reduction in the duties. would 
tend’ to increase’ imports of such specialties, including some specia lties of which 
there is aeoed ee on in the United States In the aggregate, however, unless con- 


ditions regeraing prices of copper feta should change materially,. imports would 
probaoly continue to be extremely small in relation to domestic production and 
exports. The need to carry extensive stocks for prompt servicing of customers is 
a deterrent to import trade, apart from the duties. 


Ta the past; the r revenue tax of 4 cents a pound on the copper content, of 


imports of the products of copper, brass, and bronze mills has been an important 
additional protection to the domestic mills, especially on the lower-priced 
articles. This additionel protection resulted from the fact that the revenue tax 


on raw copper had little effect on the price’ of raw copper in the United States, 
and hence little effect on the costs of the mill products. However, this situa- 
tion might change in the future so that the domestic price of copper would exceed 
the foreign price by all or part of the revenue tax on imports, whatever the tax 

ay be at that‘time. in ‘that case the tax on.the copper content of the imported 
mill products would cease to be an additional protection to the domestic manufac-— 
turers, ‘or-be a less important protection. | 
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COPPER, BRASS, AND BRONZE MILL PRODUCTS (SUMMARY DIGEST)—-Continueda 


On the other hand, if the domestic price of copper metai should come to 
exceed the foreign price by all or a considerable part of the revenue tax on 
imports of copper, this would not necessarily result in reducing United States 
exports of copper, brass, and bronze mill products below the ievels they would 
otherwise attain. it would still be possible under existing law for the miils 
to use as material for export products foreign copper treated in bond without 
payment of the tax, or at least to obtain 2 drawback of any tax peid. Before 
the war a considerable part of the exports of mill products was actueliy manu- 
factured from foreign copper under these provisions, although so long as the 
domestic price of copper was not materially higher than the foreign price, i 
was possible also to export mill products manufactured from the comestic metal. 
Many of the copper, brass, and bronze mills are so situated geographically as to 
facilitate the use of imported metal as material for export goods. 
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COPPER MILL PRODUCTS 
Stat. import classes (1939): 6243.09; 613.023 3205; 6636045 613.05 


‘United:States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


SG SODA IRR GERD Reel SURGE Chin Gl cccsias krone ian ui 
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rene Vette a eee See ono 


Zim 






























Year Production— Ali UNITED 
| exports | countries | iat | Germany 2 erie 
: 5 3/ 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) =/ 
io 730,000 | AoteIS GSONES Set eA! nso jy: | Bg : 
1938 ——- Nah. Bet SRO’ 28 13 aL | 3 
en ee 800,000. ya nthe. ices tennbespeencinlatin ifr cide a i 
1963 380,000 | 5/ 37,414 | Of 7 | a ee 5§ 
. Value (1,000: doliars) 
O97, ao 115,000 We Soe) | een eat eae cada! 1 
okie nea. | 3,707 16 | i te | l 
1030 == 113,000 6,590 ae ere eich " 
| %/ 80,000 |5/14,006 | “6/20 || ailmndal Pigg kc 16 
i ! | { 


1/ Total quantity reported by-U. S- eye rtment SPF Commerce. 


2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. Bh Copper er 4/ Less than 500. 
5/ Includes 34,011 thousand pomds ned at 13,270 Sno ee dollars exported 


under lend-lease. 6/ Free for coe an Bossom, thousend eas valued at 16 
thousand dollars. — oN Estimated. oh wie pes 

Sourcet Production Saas from statistics of the American Bureau..of Metal 
Statistics, except as noted; other data from official. statistics o 
Department of Commerce. 


C i ‘the U ry Se 























Ttem ; gan United States tariff Proposed 
sip, negotiating 
Roy leh nea Oe PO Ge eee ee country 
1930 rate 
Cents, per. pound 
Par. 381 ‘ ‘rink boa ekd yh Sema ta . 
Coppers: : f rabay x yea aang aa eat 1 
Rolls, Sh eatc. and’ rods =—---—= 2e 2% ) 
Engravers! plates, not-ground ss" 7 ote Peyep tis Ls 
Engravers! plates, ground --—-—- 11 11...) per pound 9 UNITED KINCDOM 
Tubes and tubing (seamless) ---— i 7 ) on copper 
Tubeen Crazed) =. on 11 ) eentent L/ 


f ° e send * 
i/ Import—excise tax, effective June 1932, imposed under sec. 3425, Internal 
Revenue Code. 


Note.- See table at end of digest for ad valorem equivalents of duties 


Comment 


error 


Copper mill products are used widely in the electrical, sas a con 
struction, railway, and manufacturing industries. Meatiemiane of 
ucts also cover a multitude of uses in the telephone and telegraph, nines ng, air 


conditioning, and refrigeration industries. 
Imports have been negligible when compared with domestic production. 


Production during 1943 was relatively low owing to the diversion of conper 
from peacetime uses to the production of ammmitiocn. With lifting of priority 
regulations and the return to a peacetime economy, copper mill products should be 
in strong demand. 





COPPER MILL PROPUCTS-Continued  : 


.d yalorem CRUE eat caer the rates of duty from 


» 
te 


e wide variation .in. the a 
c year is due to the specia alty nature of the bulk, of imports 





























eat Copper mill products: United States imports for consumption 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 
‘Kind “Total valle ; ‘Principal sources 
Cae ree Ri Leer eee er emorenne rere ee re 
: : = / 
Rolls, sheets, and rods —————~s-—+; , $15135) 2 Ger many - #9003;-.€anada, #235' 
Engravers’ plates (not ground) --—-: VOR Cry Wc: 1h, : ; . 
inegravers! plates (ground) ———-—--: 12,614 : Germany; $11,790; UNITED KINGDOM, 

















Fd } 
: Jot S24, - 
m f eae s : 5: eer | : j , [ xg) a : 
Tubes anc tubing (seamiess} ----~—-: - o a a 
~ \ 
Tubes ( brazed) — ie ee * 7 Eee 
~ * o a a . . : s . M 
; ) 
=e parca eal 


statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 






































Copper mill products: Ad valorem equivalent of import anty and excise 
tax on Uni bea states imports for consumption, 1937-39 ...-: - 
- : : ‘> 
, 207 ; 1938 ; 1939 
® e ° 
s Percent. «+ Percent : Percent 
sac valorem : ad valorem ; ad valorem 
. “ : 


1. ; 
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ee oe 
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Ole 
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ee ee 
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of eas tes, eraanal 2A SACS IR is a he 
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eee pee tubing, seamless —-~~--—~~--—-—-—-; 36 $ Ps : hal. 
lubes, brazed —-~—-- 3 i/ BS ees - as sief a? 
eek : : 3 
1/ No imports. preci 
Source: Official stetistics cf the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 381 
LOL UNITED KINGDOM 
BRASS AND BRONZE MILL PRODUCTS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 6458,0, 6458.2, 6458.3, ee hee 6458. 5s shag 6,6459.7 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










; ) Naneerre Imports for consumption from—— 
; } , OMe s U. . : ' - ~ . 
e i A TIN 
Year Production af ne ATT UNITED | Canada. 
countries | KINGDOM | | 





Cuan ti ty 


ie cyan ee ,150,000 | 19,617 186 co eee ae 
1936 ions | 45795 169 1,67 | es 
1939 —- 944,000 13,563 | 385 384 it ae 
1943 =} :5200;000 | 4/206,850 |2/ 14j43b- pe dden | 14,289 1 
ct : ¢ 4 aa ! 
“Value (1,000 dollars) | apy 
1937 =| 200,000 i 3,208 <oes | eee Bf Poo a meninseege 
1938 ~-- n. a | 965 128 ode We ae ues 
1939 | 170,000 25217 125. | PUeMs Oak, © unt G37; 
1943 eet 1,300, 000 be 4/ nip 397 af 2,981 pe oom ve 2S9E5 


af Gross weight arid value et on ae 0 a EE DEE EMEH or Commerce. 

2/ Copper content. 3/ Less than 500 rie . ; ie 

Z/ Includes 199,441 thousand pounds, fe link at 39,123 thousand dollars exported 
under lend-lease. . 

5/ Free for. Bes use 442 thousand pounds, valued at 36 thousand dollars. 

6/ Estimated. ar, siti ; ae 

Hources . ora eiint value. from the American Bureau of: Metal Statistics , except” 

as noted; other data from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerc 


T tem United States tariff . _ Proposed 
2 . . nefotiating 
Nott of 1945 country — 
1930 rate 
Par. 381 . ot Gents per pound Seg Eh em oe 
Brass: 
Rods, sheets,plates,hars,and strip. ..4 4) 
Sheets, sheathing, Muntz or, yyellow ' 4 che) 
Tubes and tubing, seamless. aa ones: ly 4.) Plus 4¢ 
Tubes, brazed -—~-~-~—~—---——--—~ 12 2) per pound SL . 
Bnglestand ‘channel st agers 12°} on copper, . UNITED KINGDO 
Bronze: : “)* content & a Cai 
Rods and-sheets ----~~——-—----~ -- 4, ay. Wet ' 
Tubes —-+---—~——~~—-~—-___-____-_-- aii ria a pr 


aA Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January (1939. ntti? 

2/ Import-excise tax effective June 19325 imposed under section 3425, Internal: 
Revenue Code. ee fer ore 

Note.— See ‘table at end‘of digest for ad valorem equivalents of duties. 


Brass and bronze mill products have innumerable applications in industry. 
They are used in the manufacture of ammunition, as antifriction bearing material, 
in hardware, for the fabrication of essential parts in many machines, etc. 


Prewar imports of brass and bronze products were very small compared with 
: ° . ° . ! 
domestic production and exports. The United States is the world s largest pro- 
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ASS AND BRONZE MILL PRODUCTS-Con tinued 


rr 
38 | 
> 


The tremendous increase in production during the war is attributable largely 
to the production of brass strip used in the manufacture of ammunition. es ae 
peacetime uses these plants will not be capable of sustaining such production, as 
normal demands call for many types of brass and bronze the single-purpose nature 
of much of the present equipment cannot be converted to large-scale production 


of diversified products. 
































Brass and bronze mill products: United States imports for consumption, 
.by,kind, with prinoinn 1 <SOunees c)Q39 
Kind ~~’ "Total value’ ' Principal ‘sources 
Brass: ° : n 
= ds,sheets,plates,bars,andstrip:_ 41,301 : UNITED KINGDOM, $1,162 
heet, sheathing, etc. —-—-———-: 567 > UNITED KINGDOM, #167 
figiecss end-taubing, seamless ----—- + 20,542 .:. UNITED KENGDOM, $20,319; 
: ' 3 Germe any;! 77 
Tubes, bronzed ~--------—----—~——-~—: - 3: 
Angles and channels ~----~------: oe 
Bronze: - : 
Rods and sheets --------—-----~——-: 91 ; UNITED KINGDOM, #88 
Tubes ---- eee: «6908, 248 : UNITED KINGDOM, $1Ossa34 


fet er ae ne ee eee ne Mareen co ee ene es eR ER rn nn a 











/ . - ‘ 
i/ Incluces Austria. ; 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5S. Department of Commerce 


Brass and bronze mil ll products: Ad valorem equivalent of import 
duty and excise tax on  rieetged States imports 
for consumption, 1937-39 
































Item ‘ 1934 : 1936 ‘ 1939 - 
70 JPereent ie 's- ~Rerterits sakercent 
: ad valorem: ‘3. ad.valorem:ad valore 
Brass: : : Jag : 
“Rods, sheets, plates,bars, and strip ------: 20 : 29 : 22 
Sheets, st hea thing,ete. wer ne? 23 : V/ : #32 
Tubes and tubing, seamless oes ee Ein Rowe BSE fe cM 
Tubes, braged © —-+— eee LT ca a : 2 
Angles and channels. =—-~-—-----—-_—_-_--_-__--__--; i t. a 1/ is & 2/ 
Bronze: je ie ; . ye : sien Ctilitiaadlle ‘ 
Rods and sheets ---—----—---_____________-__-_; 17 : aa : 22 
mm oa 1 ~ rs - 
Tubes ne 41 : ai : 28 


ae, No imports. 


a/ The London ice averaged about 27 cents per po sund during 1939, hence the 


pric 
ad valorem eauivalent of the 16 cont per pod duty would be 60 percent. 
Source: Offic th al s 


tatistics cf the U. &. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 382 
UNITED KINGDOM 
+! TEN EOLL 


Stat. import class (1939): 679.'71 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from— 


i a ee = ee 








Domestic 












Year | Production ATL | v/ | UNITE 1D 
exports Fi German Na 9 Tihyas roves 
countries| © y 4 Denmark Ajeet | KINUDOM 








Quentity (eee 





ene eee ee eet cee nents ne ae Oe ee ee ee + 


1937 -|2/3,360,000/ na. | 3,983 1,654 | - mio |" 2 
1938 - | 

1939 - 

1943 — | 


~ 


a2 3,584,000; naa. BOS) 683 ee E 

984,000), ma, 607 | 500 7a 2 J 
273287300) 2/1836, 7 | i ag i : 
| + 


cb EN rene ps AAS SEAR SEPM ASSET AEE ESSIEN, = SE e2 SS S PS NN SSRIS SA ae AS A So aC nr ARS oe OE 


Valine (dollars) 


a a a a ee od 


| : i 
1937 -| Nob | Bas pbs L782 ek in eae - 
jcc EM | nea. Soto ag lA > | 21 i 
1939 = able Af 3 , " oG.e 592 | 504 \ aya 6 = 
1943 - La. 27S OG): 14 | - | - | may 14 


er tee ure <i—wase 


Lyf Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

2/ Consumption figures as reported by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics 

3/ Includes AL 5204 pounds valucd at#26,4¢€0 exported under Lend—-lense. 

if Estimated at 4 million dollars annually 1937-39, and at 1 million doilars in 
J.943. 

Source: Official stati stics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 














Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
ene Bcs pil 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Patience Percent ad valorem 
Tin foil less than six one—thousandths 
of 1 inch in thickness ——-----——— 35 55 UNITED KINGDOM 
Comment 


Tin foil is an intermediate product between tin sheet and tin lesf, produced 
L by 

olli in ingots o a o the required thinness. ti ed tor wrapping 
by rolling tin ingots or slabs to the r thinne lt is used for wrapping 
confectionery and food, snd in the manufacture of radio condensers, Formerly. tin 
foil was made from pure tin, but foil made from tin—coeted lead has supplanted pure 
tin for many purposes. Aluminum and lead foils, cellophane, und waxed paper have 
also been substituted for tin foil for many uses. The high price of tin and its 
scarcity have led to intensive search for suitable substitutes. 

The United States has an important foil industry, a pla of wnich makes tin 
[Oia Tin foil is a machine-made product and the Watt ped Stat is in a favorable 

if 
position with respect to manufacturing equipment and ety Lhe United 
States is not a tin—producing country, however, and like most of the ieading manu— 
tos) ow? 3 es 

facturing countries, is dependent on imports of the raw material. In prewar years, 
Switzerland and Germany supplied @ substantial portion of the world international 
trade. The United States supplied 80 to 95 percent of Canada's imports, and 
United States exports to that country (as shown by Canadian import statistics) have 
been 10 to 20 times as great as total imports into the United States. Prewar in- 
ports, which came chiefly from Germany and France, equaled about 0.1 percent or 
less of domestic production. 
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TIN FOIL—Continued 


During the war, imports of tin almost ceased, and domestic production and 
consumption of tin menufactures were drastically limited to the most essential uses. 


Par. Nos 384 
105 UNITED KINGDOM 
LOCKS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 620.71-.80 


United States production, exports, and imports, (1937-39 end Had 













Imports oh consumption from——_ 7 
me ) UNITED = 
paper) CINGDOM™ 








Domestic 
exports 







ALL 
countries 


Production 







L Garey 1/ 













Quantity (dozens) 
BOG cca t ca SO iat! 357 OOS 















1937 ——— Not 292,438 | | 
1938 a aiae avail- ALO yithia 265. ihe 218° a 4 f 188 i 
193) 5 | cakes 321,902 00" sence 


VON Voss a 419,754 










1937 -— 4/44, 860,000 6 9205 Gh zal us | ye 

128 braces Neds 4 P50 5834 1,184 663 719 370 
er wee 4/42, 000,000 1030" eR wad 825 | Savas | emionilslod 37 
Wiese he ya, 2A, Orage |, ¢ 27 4a +} x Bee aa 





1/ Includes Austria beginning 193 8. ha! 

2. ineludes 10 ,003 dozen valued at #39, 345 exported under lend—lease. 

3/ Imported fron Canada. | 

if Partly estimated, 

we Ireee fficial' statistics of the U..S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 











Item . United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of eS he country 
1930 a 


Par. 362 
Cabinet locks, not of pin Honvtier or 
cylinder | construction: 





Not over 14 inches wide aa 60.70 ®O ‘70 UNITED KINGDOM 

Over 12, thot over 23 inches wide- 1.00 1.00 dew 

Over ee inches wide —-—-_--_- _ ¥ 1,50 1750 do. 
Padlocks, not of pin tumbler or. | 

cylinder construction: 

Not over 1s inches wide ---——-—-—- <5 Pe je che 

Over Up, not over 2% inches wide-  .50 50 | do. 

Overieencies wine St ee 75 Ae g: ; do. 
Padlocks of pin tumbler or cylinder 

Sonstruction: | 

Not over 14 inches wide ——-—--—- 1.00 1.00... do. 

Over 13, not over 2% inches wide- 1.50 ea . do. 

Over 25 inches: wide ——_._---—._ 2.00 el) do. 
All other locks or latches of pin 

tumbler or cylinder construction~ 2.00 > He OO 4 Ao do. 
In addition thereto, on all of the | ; 

foregoing --———----~--—_-—__--——- 20% ad val. 20% ad val. do. 





Note.— Total duties paid on imports in 1939 were equivalent to 34 percent ad 
valorem. 


Comment 
Locks ere of two general types: (1) warded, which have ridges built into the 


case that permit the movement of the bolt only when the proper key is used; and 
(2) tumbler, which have movable pins within the mechanism that must be moved to the 
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LOCKS—Continued 


proper position by the key betore the bolt can be actuated. In the first or 

lever tumbler type the levers or pins are built into the.case, whereas in the 
sigan or pin tumbler type the tumblers are enclosed in a cylincer and the cylinder 
is sét.into the case. The mumber of tumblers employed in the’ mechanism determines 
the efficiency and cost ox the Lock. Padlocks differ from mortise locks (mortized 
into the door or crawer) and rim locks (attached to the surface) in that they are 
detachable and when functioning hang on a staple outside the fustening bow or 
shackle. be 


Unitea States lock manufacturers produce u very wide variety of types and 
quality of locks and letcnes, Imports, negligible in botn quantity end value, 
heve been mostly of very cheap construction. A few specialities have been imported. 
The United States exports locks to nearly every country in the world. 


Locks: United Stetes imports for consumption, «d valorem equivelent of the 
duties, with principal sources,. 1937 




















Pah : es a . __%Aa valorem; sf as sealed 
Kind . (uentity , Value sequivelentl/ Principel sources 
; Dozens : ; Percent”: 
Cabinet..locks, not..cf.pinani' nein : : 
tumbler or cylinder : $ : 
constructions: : : : : 
Not over 15 inches wide -: 355 -: $1,870: 33 : Germany—-205 doz, 41,357; 
: : : : UNITED KINGDOM--92 doz., 
: : ‘ tip 4305 
Over 15, not over 23 ghee § Dees 60 : UNITED KINGDOM--502 doz., 
inches wide. : : : : $1,150; Germany--1z4 doz.. 
sit : : : S431. 
Qver 25 inches wide -—--- : “et TAs 66 ; Germany--21 doz., 466. 
Padlocks, not of pin : : 3 : 
tumbler or cylinder : : : : 
construction: : ae : : 
Not over 1$ inches wide -: we EAU rE Sl : Japan—-26 doZe, 915. 
Over 15, not over 25 : Be. 4A ah : Germeny—-31 doze, $29. 
inches wide : : : : 
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Over 28 inches wide -——: 4 Gnina--3 doze, $5. 


Padiccks of pin tumbler or : : : : 
cylinder construction: ; : : : . 
Not over 13 inches wide -; LO o 40 ; Germany--9 doz., ge 
Over 14, not over 24 : 6 3 ll: 20 : Germany——6 doze, $43 
inches wide. : a : 3) Brancey. 7. . 
Over 2% inches wide ———: 3 3 66: 29 J Opatieees dogs > ph. 
All other locks or latches ; Ass 16: 2, : UNITED KINGLOM--4 doz.,: 
of pin tumbler or : - : ‘. 165 
cylinder construction : : : ; 





Ne Does not include duties on imports into the Virgin Islunds of the United 


* 3/ Imported into the Virgin Islands of the Unitec Stites. 
Source; Official statistics of the U. §. Department of Commerce 


LOT Par. NO 365 


TINSEL PROBUCTS (EXCEPT EMB SROLDERIES, LACES, ETC., PAR. 1529(a), 
AND CERISTWAS TREE DECORATIONS, PAR. L5L3) 


Stat. import classes (193 6862.0, 6882.1, 6882.2, 6883.1, 6883.21 


United States production, exports, and imports, -1937~-39 ‘and: 2943 








| 
pale Imports for consumption From 
Yass | Spoeaieeron Domestic | — bag 
« yoaucthi nN Tey ae ‘ 
Dh exports | ; Germany Da bee ) 
countrie {| Kingdom 
-. ah 3 
Value (dollars) £& | 
1937 C “ ale tLe f | 922,878 Sis Wah | 91,430. ; 6,066 ‘es 
1938 3/e nea. Negli- f §6obe, 384 540.990 | 110,127: hey 375 
1939 |2 5,000,000} gible | 433,214 368 , 359 | 64. 586 | 036 
1943 NeGe 4 36; se i Pes eee 30 H P - ‘ eee 5931 
1/ Ipeludes Rustriasbeginning, 1938, . 2/ Tnsor valaes eres foreion: values, 
exclusive of cuty and .tronsportogiem.chearges. 3 wetimated, 
sources Official. statistiics:of.tke f.'S: Derartment.of Commerce, éxcept:.ab 


noteéd,: 


item United States..tariff..-......-...Preposed 
negotiating 
SNe @iiveed uae ADA . Bi oak : é‘ iD Country r 





Tinsel wire, made wholly or in chief 
value of gold,. silver, or other 
metal -----------~---~---~--+------~- o¢ per lb.+ - 6 per Lb.+ 
LOS fa wah l- LOteadewvaliees os 9g DPN 
Lame o7 lahn, made wholly or in 
chief value. of gold,, silver, or 
other inetal —----------~--~--~-~~-~-~~. 6é¢ per lb.+ 6¢ per 1b.+ 
20% ad val. 20% ad val. do. 
Bullions and metal threads made 
wholly or in chief value of 
tinsel wire, lame or lam ------- 6g per 1b.+ 6¢ per lb.+ 
35%, aq Wale 20% ad val.=/ do. 
Beltings and other articles made 
wholly or in chief value of tinsel 
wire, metal thread, lame or lahn, 
or of tinsel wire, lame or lahn 
and india rubber, bulliocns, or 
metal threads, not specizlly pro- bok: 
a ve OR Aa gt ere ee eet ee a ee 45% ad val. 30% ad val.= do. 
Woven fabrics, ribbons, and tassels, 
made wholly or in chief value of 
eny or the materials provided for 
in paragraph 355 --------~-----~-~-- Soowad yal, 40% ad yal .2/ do. 


1/ Trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. 
. Note.- The compound rates of duty on eed imports had equivalents as follows: 
Tinsel wire, 13 percent ad valorem; lame or lahn, 31 percent ad valorem; 


~ 


builions and metal threads, 25 percent ad ee 
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DECOR LATI 


TINSEL PRODUCTS Sigiaprcetl 
- AND CHRISTMAS TREE 


FRIES, LACES, ETC., 


isi PAR, 


PAR. 1529(a), 
1513)-—Continued 


The United States produces the bulk of its requirements of tinsel prod 











used inthe production of coarse varieties of goods such as metallic strings, 
electric cords, and fabrics for garment Jinings. and. draperies.~... The. finest grades 
of raw materials and finished goods generally have been inpodeeds Imports of 
ti (oh wire and lahn have come principally from Germany, whereas imports of manu- 
factured articles have come chiefly from France. 

The consumption of tinsel for gift-packuging materials and for drapery 
fabrics tends to increase in periods of high national. income. _ The demand for 
metellic dress goods varies with chanses in Suyte. Consumption of decorative 
netal products, if style is favorable, will probably increase Bu Drape Rey is 
the next flew years. 

During the war imports of tinsel products: were Satter ully reduced and 
demestic production for civilian use was curtailed. tnd 1 States exports are 
not separately recorded but are known to have been small. 

Tinsel products: United States imports for consumption, by kinds 
and prineipal sources, 1939 
Kind . Total value ~ Principal sources 

Tinsel wire ~-~--~-~+--~~~~—~~~- : @1,778  <: PRANCE,,.$1,753: United Kincdom seem 
Lame or lahn ~~--~~---------—--- : Thy 1 95 : Germany; $Oe 4353 FRANCE, $11,760. 
Bullions and metal threads --: 219,097  : FRANCE, $216,969; Germany37$1,371. 
Beltings and other articles -: ns s FRANCE, 833,411; Germany, “#730. 
Woven fabrics -----~~—~-—~+~--~- 3 Lis5 92 : FRANCE, $104,466. 

1/ Includes Austria. 

sources Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 





Per. No. 339 
Ch WADA 
UNTTED KINGDOM 


LOO 


NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 6542.0, 6544.3, 0544.5 


United States production, ex crts, and imperts, 1937-39 and 1943 











a BL ee nee 
f — Baa he ae me ss oe pane 
Oe Ge es Imoorts for censumption grom— 
Bapor xD YS SS AEE SSP, ee ee SS ae en ee eee tt eee 


Year Production’ ( 








4 apts} a7 ‘UNTTED ° i 
See HD} bets } AN ATVA Nt i Ae tapered 
i countries } CANADA KING SOM i NOLVERY 





Quantity (1,000 pounds) 

7,633 81,745 | 79,389 
11,877 134956 43,952 
15,979 99, 526 | F7» 185 
LP, 826 hasis7 | 184,266 
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Bi abl i “Value (1,000 dollars) 
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“19,768 


193 q 
10,746 | 


Not 
Vans Voee yt 2 + 
1998 


ee 6 Be avail- 
1939 oan ies 
194.3 1 EDLG ted, 


a a sn ee ne me ee re ee te ee ee 


Ales 458 4 
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$ ee nickel recovered from scrap. 
: Includes 6 5'76 sand nounds valued at 2.03 te tas ee “7 a Sy 2 Se 
fo Tneludes 6,576 thousand pounds valued at 2,037 thousand dollars exportea under 
lend-lease., © | mye 

/ iy f> ° 365 ; > 3 {4 ‘ “ } 7} ‘ 7 spss 1 4 + 394 
3/ Free for Government usé, 4,953 thousend pounds valied at 1,574 thousand dollars. 


3 
Source: Of fieL al statistics. of.the U. S. Department, of COMME , except as noted. 
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“ Erna drei ined aie wes ty Z eyed as Ss aerate co ileeets shee aye le a Be a 
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negobis ting 
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Pars 361 
Nickels 
Pigs or in 
grains, ¢ 
2 OTmS Tat ote 3¢ yer 1b. 25u per 1b.2/ CANADA 














wire ee ee Myke ee, EE) exh re MINTO WTO 

NK: i 3 Evy aS ws +) 9 a Gy Le C ur. if es 29% 5.0) VaR iL ° AO% utes Vi aS ° 4 NT PRO K UN Vir sDOM 
{feel e pant - lao aan 2 oe ee ee ee 2 

ude S wna. iv ubing Sera a ee ESR py | ruck Viet. L ° ~ Way O Vv a1 Arie) De e 

Beare is eae og) Ua ke g pure 2 eeeS 
Additional duty cn eny of the 


« 


foregoing if cold rolled, 
cold dravm, or cold worked: 
Tubes ond tubing —- TO? nA we... » “5% acd we1.3/ Doe 
Other - ———= 10% ad val. 10% ad val 
v/ Duty on nickel scrap suspended for dura Samba of unlimited national emergency 
oy Public Lew 497, Tith Congress, effective Meare: ney bg eee 
of Trade ugreement with Ceanac 2 baie sen wos 
af Trade agreement with Unites Kingdon, eff. etive January 1939. 











4 . u Ce ee ie in aaa ears eS Sie ae ea are ae ss eka a Sy oes s Perera > A. *. 
Note so” The duty of ae ca een yu - ; Re ie SUA | er | atk 4 - te 19 WG 5) Wet Ss € QULV: wien Vy \ m 
total im, orts in 193! 3 9 bo. LG percent a 1 MCT 6 





The principal consumption of nickel is in the manufacture of alloy stUels used 
in the producticn of automobiles and heavy mechanienl equi Liment. Monel metal (an 
alloy of nigkel and copper) is used in the manuf:cture of sutomobiles ond ce core 

rosion-resistant equipment for many industries. 


410 
NICKEL AND NICKE]. ALLOYS - Continued 
Since domestic | roduction of primary nickel is negligible, exports consist 


mostly of imported nickel processed and reexported with benefit of drawback. Ex- 
port statistics do not include alloys exported ir. finished automobiles, machinery, 


and equipment. 
j ae, 
In arial of the an that the nickel market is elmost wholly controlled by tne 
International Nickel Corporation and that United evan rroduction of crude nickel 


is Nentis bis: the diay on erude nickel must be r-gerded as largely for revenue. 


Nickel end nickel alloys: United States imports for consumption, 
by kinds, with principal scirces, 1939 


oa Lai 
> 














Kind , Total value , Principal sources 
ee eee eS e 
: ; 
Pigs, ingot, shot, cubes, : ¢ 
grain, cathods, ee ‘ina $ 
forms, and scrap -—---—----— : $24,914,172:  JANADA, 824,458,300; Norwny, 
Bars, rods, plates, sheets, ”s : 
strip, strand, castings, : : 
wire, anodes, and electrodes: 952178. ONETED. § KENGDOM 5 $1, 3525 
: s cermanys/ 43,983. 
Tub ud tubing ------~~----; 9,631: UNITED eau, $89,423. 





MT!“ Tncludes Austriat 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Par. No. 390 
Lil UNITED KINGDOM 


BOTTLE CAPS, COLLAPSIBLE TUBES, AND 
SPRINKLER TOPS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 679.01 and 679.02 


United States production, exports, and.imports, 193'7-39 ana 1943 


Imports for mance, from—- 
Pode UNeeeD (i Nether Pe Acie BF 
icountries | KINGDOM {| lands — | “Saree ee | 





, : 7, Domestic 
Year ,/Production~ exports 








1937 | 8,000,000! ~ynot | 258,365 | 157,770 PP eRsyserh OP eyaae bs 2507 
TS De re tay. Laue S27 O94 BL, 'GS2"" 2,648 “4, 829°" 
1939 | 8,000,000}. F334 | 158,758 | 92,952 315405 shud eogrt| a ave 
ee ls a ene Be el a ed Bs ooh ie a 








Value (dollars) 


1937 12,000, on, vt gdine 158,778 ‘110,387. | as 5,096 uh 13655". 

1938 ND @eusiet! oparadds 96,987 lig OFS | 13,794 . 2,969 | 2, 870 

1939 | 12,000 0,000 | able |  93,602.}..63,137. |..13,671 SAB oa bh SOR; 
| | 


jd 55695 cl ye. lg BX 





1/ Estimated. 2/ Principally bottle caps. 3/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

Z/ Includes 21,087 gross valued at ! 815,115 imported from Mexico and 28,562 gross. . 
valued at $12 736 from Spain. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce , except as 
noted. 





Item United States tariff — Proposed 
negotiating © 
nCty oL gs al country 
1930 rate ‘iol 
Par. 390: | Percent ad va valorem 


Bottle caps, collapsible Eee, and 
sprinkler tops: 
Not decorated, enameled, electro~— 





plated or embossed — 20 V/ 25 UNITED KINGDOM 
Decorated, enameled, electroplated 
or embossed —-—---- m5: eae UNITED KINGDOM 





af Trade agreement with the United’ Kingdom, Sibctiee January 1939. 


~ Comment 


ce ae 


Bottle caus. ; referred to in  parngraph | 390" are ade oft. met me ‘foil, 7M apne 
or crimping over the. corks.or. other. closures ‘of bottles....-The metals used-ere- tin;: 
lead, iead—tin nlloys, or aluminum. The caps cre often used for decorative pur- 
poses as well es to help keep the bottle air tight. ~° Some are embossed or colored ty: 
with lacquer, onamel, or otherwise decorated.  Thi's” digest does not cover bottle 
caps made of paper or molded resin which are dutiable in other paragraphs accord— 
ing to the material of chief value, or bottlé crowns of sheet metal for use on 
beer or. soft-drink bottles, nor does it cover other types of sheet metal closures 
for containers which are dutiable. as manufactures. of. metaly-n.eSepef.,; in paragravh ~~ 
397. Aluminum foil caps used as sanitary closures for milk bottles are usually 
formed from sheet or strip foil applied to the bottles at the time of filling and, - 
therefore, do not appear in the trade as bottle caps end are not referred’ to spe- 
cifically in this memorandum. They would be dutiable wder paragraph 390 if 
imported. 





iid 


POTTLE: CAPS, COLLAPSIBLE TUBES,. AND 
SPRINKLER ToPs—Continued 


Collaosible tubes are thin-walled. containers of soft metal designed to hold 
substances having a pasty consistency, such 2s toilet preparations and oil colors. 
They are usually made of lead, tin, lead-tin alloy, or aluminum. In some in- 
tances the tubes.are.leeguered or otherwise treated on the inside to prevent 
irect contact of the ee with the metal. Most of the tubes ere lacquered, 


88e thérvi se Teor aaah aa -deeorated-have. paper lahels.. 
applied..to. tiem after.the* tubes. are ae eas 
1 r y ae i r i < ; 

GyrinkLor 26a gietie wae ae tt Re metal caps made in the form 
of 2 nozzle to dispense Tisuide, suctr as perfumes, toilet water, and. hair tonics, . 
in small quantities. ae 

Official Ukited States prodve tion statistics are available only for collap 
sible tubes, ofitout of which before. the wer emounted to over 8 million kee & 

annually. ‘Ttetasabeen roughly estimated that’ production cf bottle caps and 
sprinkler tops-might he about helt thet of tubes, but it is impossible. to deter- 
mine output of these [tems with initia SBOCULR CY eee eevee 

Domestic exports Hre not’ peporter” separn dana bub are known to-be small. 
Some collansible’ tubes have been shinoped to England, Norway, Sweden, Cube, 
Australia, China, ‘and ‘various South American countries, nes, largely for 

ackaging domestit products shipred to "oie oa ea in bul. About LO per— 
ae: of the sprinkler tops produced are’ claimed to be exported, principslly to 


France,.Mexico;: ines ititeeecaeaael bottle. caps ore. negiigible. 


Before, the war the.leeding foreigm »ro een of bottle caps were the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Frence, Aus e Netherlands; of collapsible tubes, 
Germany end the Cndated, Kingdom; and of sprinkler. tops, Germany. 


Total imports are small and consist principally of bottle caps. About 90 
percent. are: decorated. Most have ore de-—names or names imprin pe on them, and are 
shipved to the United Rice aod Rasa ion Manufacturers for use in Petting beverages 


and foods shipped to the domestic: market in bulk. The United Kingdom, followed 


by the Netherlands and Ge eyes were the principal foreign suppliers before the 
WAY. ea of eollapsible tubes, as well as exports, are limited because of 
high ocean freight ie ks that are imported are probably. for packaging 
ee preparations put up in the United States. Imports of sprinkler tops are 
negligible. 


Imports by. types end.-sources. ane. shown, in. the following table for .1939.. 


Bottle caps, collansihie tubes, snd sprinkler tops: United States imports for 
consumption, by kinds, with principal sources, 1939 

















a : Total a Janeth cohen 
Kind -. , - Principal’ source; 
es Bet VALUG vet _ Frincipal ‘sources 
Not decorated» enameled, plated, \fecx. ide -metn Bs tidy . wk wel-as 
CC mmr £H, 528.2. Netherlands, $2,592; . France, £2,177 


ar Slo «pee t¢ UNITED KINGDOM,» $2, 585 : 
Decorated, enameled, plated, etc.: 87,074: : UNITED KINGDOM, $61,552; .Nether- 


“Saath os” aes 2-1 Landsy-#11,0793 Germany,.2/ 25,077 
er Be — se 3 ieee Re Rene cee. vg deviate wii «ine aye ae ok heehee 
i/ includes Austria beginning 1938. a : 5 an i —n 
Source: Ofvicial statistics of, the United ream a Fe) rtment a Commerce a Ci 


aera 


115 Par. Noss 393, 


ZINC ORE AND CONCENTRATES, BLOCKS, PIGS, AND SLABS; 394 
DUST, SHEETS, PLATED SHEETS (EXCEPT THOS? PLATED CANADA 


WITH GOLD, SILVER OF PLATINUM), SCRAP, DROSS, AND 
SKIMMENGS., (SUMMARY DICSST). 
(See separate diges +% which follov on "Zine orés and slab zinc," on "Zine cust," 
on "Zine sheets" and on "Zinc scrap, dross, and skimmings", ) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 6557.0, 6558.0, 6558.1, 6588.2, 6559.0, 6569.1, 6559.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, I bn 39 and 1943 





cee 











me eee ne 





i ee eines 


Imports U¢rom - a 








Year i MAR 






































Domestic ; at | i r fe, wore oe ae 
‘ A Mexico Peru CANADA Belgium 
at ewe Aree errant or "geen as) - Alles his 
ss Quantity (short tons zinc >_content) eee 
; ae oe) he 
1937 | 626,362 | peat need 9,126 | 2,433 1 6,963 | 13,226 
1938 516,703 | 4/8124, | 13,359 | S008) 6,058 7 2,358 | 182 
1939 583,807 14,359 | )Thsl021 35,503 | NS 8 Mes ee Gee 
1943 Thy 196 _| | 3/106, 106, 466 M608,657| 212,967 | 21,902 | 128,592 | a 
Ps Value (1,090 dollars) 
1937 uh aSly67Bnls ot 195580 oA, L624 743 | 147 | publ whet. sagas 
1938 |. .47,640..|. 4/1270 | 966 210 ALs, | 163 | 51 
1939 | 593782 |, 2,076 ks 3,556 | 1, 364 1,060 | LBL | 394 
13491 kasi | 2/19,322 ee, 367 O12 IgG02 fos ByS97004 - 











i/ ee imports of ore and tei for. smelting, refining, anc export. 
2/ Mine production of zine in ore. 7 
3/ Does not. include exports of scrap, dross and skimmings. 
4/..,.Does not,include;exports.of zine ters 
5/ Includes 88,577 short tons valued at, #15,861,000 exported uncer lend—lease 
6/ Free for Government use, 562,980 siete tons valued at $25,716,000, and free 
under Public Law 497, 77th Congress, 4,925 short tons valued st #216,000. 
7/ Includes 125, 244 short tons valued at #4,060,000 imported from Australia. 
Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Burecu of Mines; exports 
and imports from official st=tistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
. negotiating 








AGL Of 1945 country 
L930) rate ‘ 





Cents ar pound of .zine .content 





Par. 393 
Zince—bearing ores resi all kinds, except 
pyrites containing not more than 3 





pereent zinc. 1 Yi 1/5 CANADA 
™ 
Pars” 394 
Jige U1 Bleck4, Digs, or slabs «———) 1-3/4. ~ Uy we 5 do. 
Oe ates 1s ttielinad 9 CO. 
Zine in sheets -—-----—----—-- wean £{2 CO. 


Zine in sheets coated or plated with 
nickel or other metal (excert gold, 
silver, or platinum), or solutions. e-l ih £/ 2- L/A do. 

Old and worn out zinc, fit only to be 


remanufactured, zinc dross anc skim- he a 
a "i ar QF 
mings. 14 ale do. 
1/ Rate specified in trade sgreement with Canada, effective January 1939, This 


rate was superseded by temporary emergency a in trade agreement with Mexico, ef- 
fective January 1943, but will be restored after termination of the emergency uncer 


the terms of the agreement with Mexico, (See table below for temporary emergency 
rates.) 

2/ Post-emergency rates as specified in trade agreement with Mexico. A temporary 
emergency rate has been in effect uncer thot agreement, effective January 1943, Sut 
will cease to be effective after the termination of tho emergency « (See table belo 


for temporary emergency rates.) 
8/*Konferrous-metal se¢rap bkempt from cuty for war emergency period effective 
March 1942, kublic Law 497, 77th Congress, 


' . * phe 
& AND CONCENTRATES, BLOCKS, PIGS, AND SLABS, DUST, SHEETS 
+e SHEETS, (EXCEPT THOSE PLAT&D WITH. GOLD, SIL VER OR 
PLATINUM)., SCRAP, DROSS, AND SKIMMINGS (SOBA 
5 DIGEST) — Contimed vay 


Note.— The duty on: total imports of zine ore and concentrates in 1939 was 
equivalent to 62 percent ad.valorem; on zinc in blocks, pigs, and slabs, 46 per- 
Gent “ad valorem; on zine cust, 34 percent ad Way prota on’ zinc sheets, 34 percent 
ad walorem: on platec zine sheets, 7 percent ad valorem; ~on:scrap zinc, 43 per- 
cent.ad. valorem; .-on dpoeataneesinm tess 47 percent ad: Tava 


Comment 


P , i ” 
i =" g 


* 
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The statistics of im pe orts given in the above table cover both the imports for 
consumption.and impo ris free-for smelting, refining, and extort.” Imports for con- 
sumption have accounted for most of the total Cin most years, for more than 90 
percent)......«The -bulk-of ‘chia imports in all years have ia in the form of ore (or 
concentrates)" and in thé form of slab (or blocks and pigs);1/ in some years, ore 
has predominated, and a other years, zinc in slabs hes been-the most important. 
Throughout the war-yeers most of the imports were in the form of ore (see separate 
digest on gine. ore and sia zinc). 


Until 1939, United States imports of zine in all forms were relatively small 
compared with total production. Moreover, before that year, most of the zinc in- 
ports for consumption were subséquently exported in the form of manufactured prod— 
ucts with benefit of draw-back. Beginning in 1939, however, increasingly greater 
quantities.of imported zinc have been consumed in the United States; as domestic 
mine production has been unable to’ supply the vastly 1 ineréased* requirements Tor 
war needs. : 


Mexico has, in the pa ota i the leadin 


g supplier of United States zine import» 
However, Canade, Australia, and tecie cate tovyether ve lied the major protion of . 
> > 
tne imports during the war treade: The exportable surpluses of these countries 


probably exceed those of tlexico and other sources beste the British Empire, but 
it seems likely that Mexico will again supply the major portion of United States 


imports in the postwar period. 


‘Probably half of the zine ore produced in. the United States is produced by 
number of iargc companies, many of which operate smelters as well as mines. pe ole 
remainder of the output is produced by hundreds of small independent operators and 
is smelted on a custom basis by the large smelters. Severel of the. large domestic 


companies: own or heve substantial interests in mines and smelters in foreign countrie 


Over a long period the trend of zine production in the United States has been 
downward, reflecting the depletion of domestic ore reserves and the decline in the 
average grade of ore. Before the war the smelter capacity of the 1 United States 
was considerably in excess of peace—tiine requircments. The excess smelter capacity 
is now even greater because of the wartime capa ion of plants and facilities. At 
tne same time, the foreign countries (notably Mexico, and Canada), which are large 
producers of zinc ore, have materially expanded’ their smelter capacity. In the — 
future,+much more than in the past, these couritries wi itl try to export zinc metal 
(zine slab) rather than zinc ore, 

The aretha table shows the rates of duty on zinc established in. the Tariff 
Act of 133@’and the rates established in the trade agreements with Canada effective” 
Tawlary iy and with Mexico effective January 1943. The rates provided in the 
Mexican agreement are for the’ emergency and will be superseded by the pre-emergency 
rates (thdése provided in the Canadian agreement for ore and slab and in the tariff 
act for scrap, dross and skimmings, and sheet) 30 days after the wa emergency has 
peer officially terminate : 





4 7) ‘ nm h nh Hn Le Lane eee 
The term "ore" is used herein to include concentrates and the term "slab ‘zine" 
includes zine in the form of blocks, pigs, and slabs. 


ALD 


ZINC ORE AND CONCENTRATES, BLOCKS, PIGS, AND SLABS, DUST, SHEETS, 
PLATED SHEETS, (EXCEPT THOSE PLATED WITH GOLD, SILVER OR 
PLATINUM), SCRAP, DROSS, AND SKIMMINGS (SUMMARY 
DIGEST) - Continued 











: :Tariff rate (cents ound of zinc tent) 
Tariff Act or trade : Reduc-: folab gine: Seren, 3: 2inc :Plated 
agreement s ‘Sten: Ore ¢ and. :dross and: sheet 3. Zinc 
:Zinc dust:skimmings:not plated: sheet 
:Percent: : : : S 
Tarit?l Ach of 1930 24 : eI /2e 1-3/2 ¢ Lek /e) 1): 2 ¢ Bath 
Trede agreement with Canada, : : : ; : : 
1939 -----------~-—--------- POTS Oa pon cw nS a a : 2 ees 
Trade agreement with Mexico, : : : : : : 
1943 (These rates wiil be : : : : : : 
superceded by pre-emergency : : : : : : 
rates 30 days after war emer-: 2 : ‘ 4 ; 
gency is declared ended) ----: 50 ;: 3/4: 78 : 3/41/: 1 re ie a 





77th Congress, 





Nonferrous metal scrap imported free under Public Law 497, 
effective wiarch 1942, for duration of the emergency, 
2/ Not reduced nor bound. 





The duty on the zinc content of ore (i$ cents per pound) provided in the tariff 
act was about six-sevenths of that on slab zinc (1-3/4 cents per pound). The dif- 
ferential in the duties (approximately 15 percent) about compensated for metallur- 
gical losses in converting ore to slab and, therefore, did not expressly provide 
any tariff protection on domestic smelter operations. Under the Canadian agreement 
the differential in the duty on azine in ore (1-1/5 cents per pound) and the duty 
on slab zinc (1-2/5 cents per pound) is also about 15 percent). A greater differ- 
ential in the duties on zinc in ore and slab zine would tend to encourage tne imports 
of zinc ore ratner than of slab zinc. 

The duty on slab zinc provided in the tariff act (1-3/4 cents per pound) was 
about seven-cights of the duty on unplated zine sheet (2 cents per pound), a differ- 
ential of 124 percent. (The differential on plated sheet was 22 percent.) The dif- 
ferentials in the rates under the Canadian trade agreement (which reduced the rate 
on slab zinc but not on zinc sheet) were 30 percent on unplated sheet and 3&6 percent 
on plated sheet. As the material losses in making zinc sheet from slab are 
negligible, the higher duties on sheet contain an appreciable element of protection 
for the domestic processing of sheets. The imports of zinc sheet have always been 
small compared to the imports of slab and the increase in the differential in the 
duties on slab zine and on sheet will probably result in practically no imports of 
tne latter. 


United States imports of zine in various forms in 1939, together with the prin- 
cipal sources, are shown below. 


Zinc: United States imports for consumption and imports 
free for smelting, refining and export, by kind, 
with principal sources, 1939 




















: Total : 
Kind i Porezen. + Principal sources 
: value ; 
Ores and concentrates: : : 
For consumption -------------------- 3$1,304,433 : Peru, $940,945; Mexico, $301,547; 
: : CANADA, $40,883. 
For smelting, refining, and export -: 305,888 : Mexico, $186,495; Peru, $119,023. 
Blocks, pigs, and slabs: 3 : 
For consumption -----~-----~---------- : 1,890,236 : Mexico, $&71,568; CANADA, $426,612; 


> Belgium, $362,965. 


For smelting, refining, and export -: 14,719 ; Belgium, $12,996; Mexico, $1,723. 
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ZINC ORE AND SLAB ZINC—Continued 


BES baal 





Item United States tariff : Proposed 
ie oe , negotiating 
Act of Se country 
42 Hol DOR Oa Siero ela 
Cents per pound dof zinc content: 
Par. 393 * a 
Zinc-bearing ores of all kinds, 
except pyrites containing not L/ = : eae 
more than 3 percent zinc 13¢ 1=1/5¢ -GAN ADA 
Par. 394 ‘ 2/ d 
Zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs -- 1-3/4¢' 1-2/5¢ -*. ee a soy 


1/ Reduced to 1-1/5 centsper pound in Canadian trade agreement effective January 
1939,. and + to emergency rate of 3/2, cent per pound in the Mexican trade agreement 
effective January 1943. This rate reverts to 1-1/5 cents per pound au days afte 
war emergency is declared at an end. ' 

af Reduced to 1-2/5 cents per pound in Canadian agreement effective January 1939 
and to emergency rate of 7/8 cent per pound in the Mexican trade agreement effec- 
tive January 1943. This rate reverts to 1-2/5 cents per pound 30 days after war 
emergency is declared at an end. 

_ Note,- The duty on total imports of zine in ore in 1939 was equivalent to 62 
percent ad valorem; on totel imports of slaz zine in 1939, the duty was equivslent 
to 46 percent ad valorem. | 


Commen’ 


The imports given in the table at the beginning of this text include both the 


imports entered for consumption and the imports free of duty for smelting, refining, 
and export, The two tables which follow show ‘separately for zinc ore and slab 
the imports for consumption and the imports’ free for processing and export. It 
shovld be noted that before 1939 a substantial part of the zinc imported for con— 
sumption was subsequently exported in the form of finished products with benefit 

of draw—back. 
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bos . 4 / as eran 3 F a 
Zine ore, and slab zine 1/ (dutiabdle): United States imports for 
consumption, by principal sources, 1935-43 







































> All countries Mexico | CANADA : Belgium «-} Peru 
rare ; Ore ; Slab : Ore Slab Ore ; Slab ‘Ore’ Slab = Ore ‘Slab 
$ short q b 
1995 —— 921s. Awd). CebhOtaqes ame Of 8 (9903 ms in, 603 - 
1936 ———-—-: 853% .11,660: - 812: 6,869: 203° Lye04t = 3 228: _ 4: ns 
1937 -————3 3, 345%. Fi gece. G42% 759563 Ain OsgSOlee..—ysid2 6588 2394: ~ 
1938 —-———: goss 7 ea0s eenty Sy hes mA BM Sic Enso MRS Mtaalo gil § ~ 
1939 -—--—-—: 3,503: 30,960; 252792 165506: 915573: Ge 402 teeegen Ae OO e oaks - 
Avereze, ; ; : - : : : : ee t 3 
1935-39 -—-: 9,896: 18, 2006 4 Feed sare bes: 3193: 3yhLOtumet Br5O2e Se lage a 
Fie) 4 eel Ad, 6373 LOj1463 1993022 ueeOA Rt LOVS6Os Crh dC /auctyeehIOe Babe cen wy 
1941 33/154 hes 0, 205% wbee5oGs aie je 2 878: T2362 poe: =22750753, 48 
1942 PAY 860:4/36,352: 127.378: 34,603: 33,989: 1,749: — + eae’ ail af 
penis Aine 4s 6461256415 55: 166,045: 45, 244%. 87.,967% 8/5702 —"t eee el ee 
Agata ; : : : : : : : : 
1940-43 —: 246 L16: 355 (338 o Dole 20 chile ted owe LOSS “ SASeOet7 7s 12 
: VE DOO dollars ve: : 
1934 3035 270: 361% AE) ta tiantaal& 222-4 —% a ~ 
T9360" —--tes 39: 71703 363 400: pa OF ariel 4 1s ¥e _ 
1937 --——-: 177: 3,853: 343 689: Af Fat as SOE aes = 
1938 -~---——-; 3923 480: 2% 783 te LoL 30: 381: ia 
1939 —-——-; 1p 3048) Le BoOs 3023 S71: ATs Shim § ) Jose OAye ie 
Average, : “ : : : : : : : 
1935-39 —-: A558) Tne oes 149: 4633 9: 288: =: Baa 2IA: _ 
1940 —--—-: 1,108% GOl: £16: L66: Zh As eas SBA Sey? asain: 258% - 
1 5 i ge ag 4 ,596:3/3 , 662: TOL 6 Siw oe pias 1,284: 788: -— : asim ( O23 4 
bo pg ee 4/10, 40324 2 Debee Ae Dl ati, Peds UGG nike bes marks —? BaOSbs hung 
1943 ————: 3/20,476:5/5,826: 5,338: 4,097: 5,412: 1,425: -: Se nleGOOe  daltes 
Average, - : : : : : ee : : : 
1940-43 —: PERS ae Fe ee anes oe Zag BOS scot Ss ced Ceendataads / techy, 22 1 
ore includes pr ii nate: slab zinc includes zine in blocks and pigs. 





n 
ss than one-half ton. 
ee for Government use: Ore,56,475 short tons valued at 1,362 thousand 
dollars, principaily from Mexico, Aree sntina, Spain, and Chile; slab, 93 short 
tons valued at 12 thousand dollars from Mexteds 

L/ ee for Government use: Ore, 227,387 short tons valued at 8,712 thousand 
dollars; slab, 20,512 short tons relies sd at 1,686 thousand dollars. 

of pes for Government use: Ore, 508,620 shore tons valued at 20,081 thousand 
dollars, principally from Mexico, Canada, Australia, and Arg sentina; slab, 
54,293 short tons valued at 5,631 thousand dollars, srineipally from Mexico. and 
Canada, 

soured: Official statistice of the U.S: Department of Commerce 
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Zinc ore and slab zinc V; United States imports free for smelting, 
refining, and export 






































: All countries: Mexico  GPert : CANADA : Belgium 

ee ‘ ore ‘slab ‘ ore ‘slab ‘.ore ‘slab’ ore ‘slabiore ‘Slab 
: __ Quantity (short tons--zine content 
1935 -----—----——-: 4,339 : --: 4,209: — 3 a a Lo, See Yee _ 
1936 —--—----—--——-: 1,120: -—: 1,116: -: guei Isa: epee BC Say ag 
1937 ————__-___—__—_-: LG2 PETS 4 Fos Seles BO ee Tes ee ae. eee 2 
1938 —---——_-_-—-—-: S30. 2US50"s PONZEOVEOE SEG Sit Be BEES tae 2. 
1939. -—--—-——-————: 8,848 : 152: 6 063% S54eey igre aets —-: =: -3 118 

Average, ‘I935- 3 : : : : : : : : 3 

39 ————-—-——: 2, 999 : 133 3) 2,407: 109 s 5143 -: MS Tapas) Cente Bae 
1940 ---—------—-——-: 63,901 : - : 43,589: i090 © = 210,657 8 =- 4 = 3 - 
1941 —---—-—---—-——: 79,924 : => 2 S2,h6)% me eos € Se £ ByOOL 2: t= % “= 
1942 as Sieaaaiamlabe os ,086 : ~ : 46,860: SUS ISS SOPSISLS2SL2N: Aoshi : ~ 
1943 Fa ae 2/0, Ba 2.) hee ei oege Cla eM ee RO PO Say aye, ames | es 

Average, 1940— : : : ; : : : : : ‘ 

1 (Ny Oe ERE Siete ae Wy fl Un eave 8680 : : : : : : 
1935 ——- : Cee ee eee ee Re a, eR Sue Lean we nae 
1936 -----------—-: Co. = BGs 3 BG Peat nent Sit lkeeoy Ga 2) 
1937 ---------~----: A a Ae of les Fim Senate itn ithe & 2 
Ae ————: So l8 iS. s Oo LTS to Bbwdwideeint ts Suiiee sm 
1939 -—---~-—-— : 306. 2° 15's 186: OS Vai paesapercraens eh db awe, Sei ee | Ee 

Average, 1999: 3 : : : : : : : : 

39 —— : 119 : 9: SL: 6.5 Sp ao a dat (S Sing Beef 3 
1940 —— aE eh ie Lae Sue ot ee So We ee es ~ 
1G4L —--—--—---——-: 2,595: -: 1,501: -: 304: -3: 650 $3 =f os 
1942 ----------———: 5,821 : ee Looe age ic Mie Rae ae) ae a ~ 
bE coe: 2 £/1,820 : a Py rn pa ae Paea\es LE tet et ty) beet ~~ 

Average, 1940- : : : : : : : : : 2 

1943 ————-: 2,995 : ops O76: ese nOe a he . poe ALSOP Ue Ah ute oS | eat es 





as + a 3 BRINE ° A ae . mae Lien, 
lf Zine ore includes concentrates; slab: zinc includes zine in blocks and pigs.: 


2/ Includes imports from Newfoundland and Labrador amounting to 1,053 short 
tons valued at 157 thousand collars. 

3/ Less than $500. 5 

Source: Official statistics of the U. 5, Department of Commerce. 
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ZINC ORS AND SLAB ZINC-—Continued 


Comment 


Zine ore is normally concentrated at or near the mine before being sold or 
snelted,' the resu altant concentrate usually containing from 40 to 60 percent zinc. 
“ost of the. zine-bearing minerals in ore deposits thrcugncut the world occur in 
ecombinaticn with other metallic ore minerais, chiefly those of lead, copver, 
silver, ani ERC AK gold, The production of Ziné ora in any given mine, 
therefcra, may depend in part on the existing market for the assecieted metals. 


whe 1935-39 period, 60 percent of the zine ecnsumed in the United 
States ent into the galvanizing cf iron and steel products and into brass naking, 
2G. percent .ias consumed:in the. oroduction,of rolled:zine products sand die castings, 














and “the seh a aid th ore and metal, was. used in.the pigment, chemical, and other 
miscellansous ‘pao istries. Consumption in the war ye rs increased gonerally iy 
all use categories, but was most marked in. the brass making industry because of 
recuiremengs for ammunition (see following table). 
Zinc: United States average snnual consusption by principal uses 
1935-39 and 1940-43 
he oes Wishart ei Lonseeine content) Met ON acerca eaeel 
Princinal uses : 1935-39 % 1940-43 
Galvenizing aa = 2335300 $ 298,046. 
Brassemaking —.-2-4.-2--—— an nh ,000p § : 3075059 
Rolled zime ---~------~---~-: 55,500 : 69,576 
Die castings ---~---------- . ; 3500 : 10542705 
Pigents and salts —------~ ae , 88,000. e's 12 2,000 
Miscellanecus ~---------—--3 é a 3200 Sil 
Totéel FR Wk OE Ch Sia SOS . 630,500 - °. 526 0,030 
Scurces U. S. Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yea shoes 
Unites. States production of zinc ore’averaged approximately 725,000 .short 
tons a zine content) annually in the prried 1925-29, the hishest 
peacetine coce.or, production -eyer, attained, by,.the industry. During the late 


iS 
war mine proluetion reached its high point of over 765; OOO tons (in 1942) but 
as since declined (610,000 tons in 1945) despite the payment of Government 
subsidies (sce below). Most cf the decline ocsurred in the Tri-State area 
(Oklshoma, Konsas, and Missouri) which supplied about half of the domestic Zinc 


os 
9] 


before the 1979 depression but provided only about 30 percent during the 1940-45 
period. This decrease vas in part made up “ increased preduction from the 


> 


festorn Steatss which accounted fcr about 45 nercent of the total domestic wartime 
output. 


The mited States average annual gmeiter preduction of primary slab zine 
during the var, from both domestic anc foreign ores was approximately double that 
of the 1935-39 period, most of the increase resulting from greatly increased use 
of foreign ore. The recovery of redistillead secondsry (scrap) zine increased 
nearly 30 oercent during the war, United States smelter cupacity, which before 
the war excecded domestic mine producing capacity, was increased in the war years 


by an additional 30 percent, through modernization and expansion of existing 
plant facilities and by completion of a new 30,0 000—ten smelter at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, In part this expansicn was financed by the Ucvernment, which omms scme 
of the new facilities but not the Corpus Christi plant. 


Most o1 the pedo countries Brak ping azine ore have scme sme ter facilities. 


alters. a ei the United fA edo peat and the Notheris ands have te 
smelter capacity but have no appreciable zine cre depcsits. 


ZINC ORE AND SLAB Z2INC-—Continued 


Until 1935 the United States had ordinarily been a sm nd net exporter of 
Zine, After 1935, largely because of increased consumption and a decline in the 
grade of domestic ore, imvorts of ore and slab increased and this ccuntry became 
a net importer, With the outbreak of the war in Europe x 1939 this trend was 
greatly accelerated partly because ore which usually » vent to. ead was diverted 
to the United States. Imports reached a record height of over 600,000 short 
tons, in 1943, constituting about 55 percent of estimated United States consumption — 
compared with an average of about 3 percent in prevar years. Because of decre 
reserves of high grade ore ‘nd the general wartime Breer x ot Se Si dome: 

Ae 


from our ovm war needs as well as those of our allies. 


Zinc ore imported for consumption before World War II usually was les 
2 percent of the zinc ore mined in the United States. A large part of the 
imports of ore and slab were produced in foreign countries, chiefly Mexico, by 
American-controlled concerns. During ae war the zinc eroded from foreign 
ores accounted for about 30 percent of total domestic smelter production, all of 
which was used to meet the great ee. demand for the metal either directly or 
in the strategic metal pears Average imports of ore in the 1940-43 period 
increased about 25 times over HORE of 1935-39, with Mexico, Canada, and Australia 
supplying about 75 iris of the total. 


For a few years immediately before the var the United States markst price of 
zinc (prime western grade) was approximately equal tc the world price plus the 
import duty, varying from an average of 4.33 cents per pound East St. Louis in 
1955) to 7245 cents in IA. In Cubes 1941, a maximum price of 8.25 cents per 
pound Hast St. Louis was established by voluntary agreement between the zinc 
producers and the Office of Price Administration, and this price became the 
official ceiling price in January 1942. However, only part of the domestic out— 
put has been produced at the official ceiling. Since anne in 1942 the Government 
has been paying direct subsidies to mines through the oaecices Payment Plan and, 
between July 1944 and December 1945, also to certain gs relters. The portion c 
the United States mine. output subsidized increased Ses 30 percent of.total 
vroduction in 1942 to about 55 percent in 1943 and to about 66 percent in 1945, 
The average .price:for all. zine prceduced in the United States increased accordingly 
from about 9 cents per pound in 1942 to 104 cents in 1943 and to lz cents in 1945, 


The postwar demand for zinc in the United States is likely to at least ecual 
that’ of previar yeacs and during the next 2 or 3 years may even exceed the average 
annual wartime ccnsurmption. United States mine production, on the other hand, 
has shown 2a downward tendency during recent years despite the payment of direct 
subsidies. It. would thus appear that the long-time trend towards depletion of 
deposits of zinc in the United States and the accompanying decitine in the average 
grade of ore mined has been accentuated during the war. Future domestic production, 
therefore, will probably not be able to react as readily to increases in demand or 
advances in price as it did before the war. 


Aime’ United States imports, by kinds, “ith principal scurces, 1939 








ee, 
‘@) 
Se 
sey) 
a 


ee oF 


Kind Principal sources 








Zine ore and concentretes: 3: 


ae 


For smelting, refining, ; - 
and export -—------~----~--- > $305,888 :Mexico, $186,495; Peru, $119,023 
For consuniption -~---~-—--—— : 1,304,433 :Peru, $940,945; Mi exico, $301 ,54773 “CANADA, 


: ¢40,883. 


ee 


Zinc blocks, pigs, and slabs: 


oe 


For smelting, refining ands : 
export —--~--~--~-------- : 14,719 :Béeligium, $12,996; Mexico, $1,723. 
For consuription —~-------- $1,890,236 :Mexico, $371,588; CANADA, "$426,612; 
: : Belgium, $362,965. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


lek 
- ZINC ORG AND SLAB ZINC-—Continued 


enti: ties ‘established in the Catadian trade agreement 
on the zine content of -ere wes V/s cents per: pound) and on slab zine (1 2/5 cents 
per pound) is eheut 15 pereent. This differential sbout compensates for the 
sses in cs mverting ore to slab zinc and,, therefore,,does not 
expressly péova e any tariff protection on. smelting operations in this country. 
The’ United States during the war. relied’ upon foreign sourfes, of supply of am increas—,~ 
ingly large pre ‘portion. of i%s..zinc recuiroments . 


a 


123 Par. No. 394 
CANADA 


ZINC SCRAP, DROSS, AND, SKIMwiNGS 


Stat. import class i929): 6558. O and 6598. 1 


United States production, exports, and “imports, 1937-36 } and 1943 


Py wd 





Produc-— | cache fe 











Imports for consumption from-~ 
Year | : : : 
ae tion exports: | yi CANADA iz Bel Leium 


{ 
' countries 


1937 ee 
1938 ---- 
‘1939 ---- 
1943 ---- 


‘oe ne - Not 5 ft0 
1.938 -—-—— lie. en ige ican + 9 
pe oe 19,723 able x 
ba ao 

gine recovered from secondary sources. 

Be Includes 59 short tons valued at six th ollars imported from Peru. 

3/ Includes 217 short tons valued at 3 alias M REE irs imported duty-free for 
smelting, refining, and export. 

Af Includes imports free under Public Law 497, 77th Cong., amounting to 5,105 
short tons valued at 225 thousand dollars and smali amounts of imports duty-free 
for Government use and for smelting, refining, and export. 

pource: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Mines; 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 














— 











Item United States teriff Proposed 
nesotiaving 
Act of aS country 
L930) rate 
Cents per pound 
Pat 394 
Old zine for remanufacture, dross, 
and skimmings ----———--—--_.__..___ 15 1/ 2/43 CANADA 
if Reduced to emergency rate of 3/4: per pound in the trade agreement with 
Mexico effective January 1943. Reverts to L¢ per pound 30 days after war 


emergency is declared at an end. 

2/ Nonferrous metal scrap exempt from duty for war emergency period effective 
March 1942, Public Law 497, 77th Congress. 

Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on scrap zinc in 1939 was 43 percent; 
on dross anc skimmings, 47 percent. 


Comment 


Zine scrap is derived from a variety of sources such as clippings, engraving 
plates, discarded die castings, and dry-cell—battery cases, Zine dross is the 


sludge recovered from galvanizing pots, and skimmings are the impurities removed 
from the surface of ne molten zinc during gulvanizing operations. Secondary 
zine metal is recovered by remelting and refining or redistilling scrap, dross, 
and skimmings. Dross and skimmings are also used directly in the tanufacture 
of pigments and zinc dust. 


ZINC SCRAP, DRO AND SKIMMINGS—Continued 


The Tariff Act of 1930 established a rate of 13 cents per vound on zinc 
ore and a rate of 13 cents per pound on scrap, dross, and skimmings. In the 
Canadian trade agreement bs effective Janua ary 1. O30. tite Suty. on Zinc..in. ore 
was reduced to 1-1/5 cents pér pound but the duty on screp, dross and skimmings 

emains at 14 cents per pound.. Considering the processes and pags involved 
in treating zinc ore and dross end skimmings there is little to be said for 
having a higher duty on the latter than on the former. It is not. illogical,. - 
however, for the duty on scrap to be somewhat higher than the rate on gine in 
ore or on dross and skimmings. 


2 i) 


United States imports of zinc scrap, dross, and skimmings have never. 
supplied more than a small part of the domestic consumption of. zine metal. Ex- 
cept for Canada, few, if any, foreign countries have significant quantities of 
these products available for export. et 
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ZINC DUST 








Par. No. 394 
CANADA 





Stat. import class (1939): 6559.2 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1942 
bs ie Imports for consumption from-- | 
omestic. 
Year °"] Production 7 ALL United aA 
ea exports Centres Beh a | ihe taht AN ADA 
. Quantity (short tons), 
1937 --- 15,242 2YTAS [ora naa/'69 30 epee “hates ORS 
1938 --- - 609 geasaul ie! YL 23 os i 
1939 --- 16,835 A R5O34 / 40 wx ~ 
eae 25,990 | 3/ 5,859| 4/106 | - | : 106 
Value (1,000 dollars) 

Ol onc 2,528 41g l/ 6 3 i : 
1938 --- 1,543 B56 2/ 2 L 1 - 
1939 --= 2,368 469 3 5/ - 
oa Bae. ena a 13 “ p 18 

Wd Includes 22 short tons valued at 2 thousand dollars imported from Poland 
and Danzig. 

ay Includes 35 short tons valued at 3 thousand dollars imported from Poland 
and Danzig. 

3/ Includes 5,016 short tons valued at 1,054 thousand dollars exnorted under 
lend-lease. 


Lf Includes 26 short tons valued at 2 thousand dollars imported duty-free 


under 
Ff 
5/ 


So 


exports and imports from official statistics of the U. 5. Department of 


rare 
Zin 
L/ 
Janua 
Janua 
clare 
No 


metal 


Public Law 497, 77th Congress. 
Les= than $500. 
uree: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Bureau of 


Mines; 
Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
394 
rr ee le pass, d/ 1-2/5 CANADA 


Reduced to 1-2/5¢ per pound in Canadian trade agreement effective 


ry 1939 and to an emergency rate of 7/8¢ in Mexican trade agreement effective 
ry 1942, which rate havens to 1+2/5¢ 30 days after war emergency is de- 
d at an end. 
te.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on zine dust in 1939 was 34 percent. 
Comment 
Zinc dust is a finely divided gray metallic powder which is widely used in 
primers and other metal-protective paints. It is also used in sherardizing 


(a process allied to galvanizing), as a deoxidizing agent in chemical manufactuce, 
and as a precipitant in the cyanide process of extracting gold from its 


L 


Zinc dust is "atomized" from molten zine by causing a tiny stream 


. 


impinge on a high pressure current of air. It is also made by a disti 


process (in which case it is 


ore. 


Zinc dust carries from 85 to 98 percent zinc. 


OresSe 


+ 


of metal to 
llation 


called blue powder) and by direct treatment of zinc 
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ZINC DUST—Continued 


The United States is a large net ex cporter of Zinc dust. Most of the shipments 
goto. countries-where-it is used in thé extraction of gold. In the prewar period 
there was little variation in the. quantity exsorted, since gold recovery was not 
greatly affocted, by. the ‘depression.. -Prewar imports were equivalent to only a 

small’ FEaGhLON, or . percent of United States prouuction. 

‘The ate of 1-2/5¢ per pound on zine dust is. the same as t 
metailic zine except scrap, dross, and skimmings. The present 
between the duties on zine dust and on zinc ore is 1/5 cent per 


hat on other 


a 
differential 
pound; under 

the act of 1930 it was 1/4 cent per pound. 


Stat. 


Lect 


Par. 


import. elasses (173 BD) s 6559.0 and 6559.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 














oo — 











| . t lan) 
| Imports for consumption from-~ 
Yeairillme roduetion >| Danese, i ee eee 
Lec H i 4 at ns iy her 
| ph ners : ihige | Belgium Nex1co | “iether 
; coun Loos lands 
= Ne eee 








No. 394 
ANS ADA 


1937-39 and 1943 


ee eee eee 


eee 


; | CARADA 


ee nN ere em a ee en er 









Quantity (sort tons) 


oe 





; 
1937 |  63,'774 57013 232 198 | | aot 
1938 - nia. gee gsi 226 | le ly 26, 11 
1939 - 998 la 6,419 © Peete etegen ne ge ys wel 
1943. -|ae dite Pel 2, a8y | Be a Ba a | L 
| E ak ihe _ Value (1, ate dollars s) 
) feo. | Saati intihl ask fic obs 
1937 + ib 522 | 1,104 | ie aude cg etd , 
Be) reat a RR eels S| ao ie 5 | a 
1939 -| 10,027 en en 1 eens eran 2 
1943 -| Bal 2/62), | tp igh glean oe? Ms 











1/ Includes. strips. 

e/ ineludes tons valued at 71 thousand dollars 

3/ Less than one-half ton. 

4/ Less than $500. 

Source: Production from official statistics of 
imports from official statistics of the U. $. 


the U ° iS ° 


Dyas caeyuee ia es ee 
Department of Comnerce. 
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Bureau of 
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Ee eats 


wen es ere re = 


exported under lend-—lease. 


Mines; 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
nenotiating 
Act of 945 country 
oo rate 
Cents per pound 
Parse 292; 
De IES SA ROE Sg RTE OTL SUMS IE 2 i's CANADA 
Zine sheets coated or plated with 
nickel or other metal (except gold, . 
silver, or platinum) or solutions Bt) af ARAN 1s ao. 
c 1obLished 


1/ A temporary rate of in 
Mexico, effective January 1943, which reverts to 
war euergency is declared at an end. 

af A temporary rate of Tine per pound was estab 
with Mexico, effective January 1943, which reverts to < 
after tne war emergency is declared at an end. 


lg per pound, was 


i the trade agreement 
au per pound 30 days 


total impo 


with 


after the 


lished in the trade agreement 
2-1/4: per pound 30 days 


za) 
LE OL 


Note.- The ad valorem equivakent of the duty of 2, per pound on 
unplated zinc sheéts in 1939 was 34 percent; the ad valorem equivalent of the 


2a hf hy duty on plated zinc sheets was 7 percent. 


Consent 


Thin sheet zinc is used for the containers of 


for Mason 


jar covers, 


for 


dry cell batteries, 


photo-engraving sheets, and in automobile monufacture. 


-called 


“boiler plates" 
work, 
attack of salt 


of heavy sheet (1/10 inch or more 
and at openings in the hull to inhibit the 


both on the insice of boilers 
water 


on the iron or 


steel 


parts. 


in thickness) are 


used in marine 
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INC SHEETS—Continued 


The United States, at least since tonpe’ Bh has been a net exporter of 
zine sheet with annual exports ranging from a maximum of 16,000 tons in 1919 
to a low. of [25000<tone in «ho2k, Average exports for the prewar (1935 —39) 
period amounted to approximately 5,000 tons a year, consisting princivally of 
unplated sheets. Imports of unplated zinc sheet, mainly from Belgiun, 
prior to 1935 were practically nil and since that year have: amounted annually 
to considerably less than one-half of 1 percent of United States consumption. 
Imports of plated zine sheet in the 1937-39 period were less than 1 ton per 
fear and came entirely from Germany. 


As the result oft the fact that the Canadian agreement of 1939 reduced the 
duty on slab zinc but not that on sheets, the post-emergency tariff rate on 
unplated zine sheet (2 cents per pound) exceeds the post-emergency: rate on 
slab zine (1-2/5 cents per pound) by 6/10 cent per pound, a differential of. 

30 percent. The post-emergency rate on plated sheet (2-1/4 cents per pound) 
exceeds the. post-emergency rete on slab zine by 8/10 cent per pound, a differ- 
ential of about 38 percent. These differentials in the post-energency rates 
compare with differentials in the duties on sheet and slab provided in the 
Teritt Act of 1930 iof 125 percent and 22 percent, respectively. As the 
material losses in converting zinc slab to zine sheet are very small or 
negligible, the higher duties on sheet even of the 1930 act contained 
appreciable element of protection for domestic processors. Imports of zinc 
sheet were small compared Miocnae the eee of slab under the differentials 
provided in the Tariff Act of —s ' Under the higher differentials in the 
post-emergency rates the imports Zine sheet will undoubtedly be insignificant 
in relation to the imports of ce 


1/ Separate statistics prior to 1915 unavailable, 






129 Pur. Noe 395 
PRINT BLOCKS AND PRINT ROLLERS UNITED KINGDOM 
(Embossing rollers of steel or other metal, dutiable at 30 percent ad valoren, 
under the sane paragraph, are not includéd) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 679.37; 679.381, 679,382. 
| United States production, exports, and imports, ADB e Ad 






{ 
i. 


ape ae for consunption: freien 











hal» Doriestic - : 
Year Production 4 ; ES 
: | exnorts yore | S Dea | UNITED. as 





Qadn tty (number) 





—_ 


ele ee ee = 105 | 100 : ; 

Leagan avail- avails / | o7 : 73 = 1A 

LG Seon able able £/ | ae 40 6 1 
| 


LL): 





Value (dollars) 





t 
5 


TOS? Mawes | 5 5703 | 5,653 | i 50 
+... | _ Estimated Not ee re 

ee | tious | tc | per] ie |) 

Mes annually 3/ able &/ | apace a | “ft 





mss Includes Austria beginning 1938. e/ Suall, but probably exceed imports. 
3/ Probably nininum figure. 
Source: Official st-tistics of the U. S. Department of Commercey. exeapt asumoted. 


Iten United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 ay rate ae 
Par. 395 
Print rollers, of whatever material 
composed, with raised patterns of 
brass or brass and felt, finished 
or unfinished, used for printing, 
stamping, or cutting designs ---—- $5 ea. + $5. ea. + UNITED KINGDOM 
72% ad val. 72% ad val. 
Print blocks, and print rollers, 
NeSePefe, of whatever material 
' composed, used for printing, 


stamping,.or cutting designs: 2/ 
Used print blocks --—--~-----~---- 60% ad val. 40% ad val. = UNITED KINGDOM 
Other ———————— 60% ad vel. 60% ad val. de,. 





1/ These rates apply. whether athetarticles are inported sepurately,<or -as-japtsy 
of machinos. 

2/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on print roliers with raised patterns 
of brass or brass and felt was 76 percent in 1938, 


Comment 


Print blocks and print rellers with raised patterns of brass or brass and feit 
are used in printing or stamping designs on wallpaper, linoleum, oil cloth, and 
other materials. Rollers with raised designs of steel are used in cutting out 
wallpaper or other borders. 


Domestic production represents the combined output of 25 or more wallpaper 
mills, which make rollers for their own use, and of print~-roller shops which make 
rollers or blocks for manufacturers of wallpaper and other products. 
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PRINT BLOCKS AND PRINT ROLLERS—Continued 


s » 


Prewar imports came principally from Germany, where intricate and exclusive 
designs originated in large print-—cutting shops, from France, and from the United _ 
Kingdom, Design-is an important factor in import trade. . Many of the imported 
rollers and blocks consisted of the more elaborate and expensive types thet could 
be executed more cheaply abroad, while the more standardized designs could usuelly 
be supplied-more expeditiously by domestic concerns. 


- Par. No. 397 
11 UNITFD KINGDOM 
st pet AXTA 
BELGIUM, CANADA 
MISCELLANEOUS ee TURES OF BASE METALS, 
N.S.P.F. (SUMMARY DIGEST) 


Stat. import classes (1939): Vari re 


United Stutes production, diedca: and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











Lost Se th” NS39e Ts tesa 
: Value 
| Are: es - ; ; ; , 
Production =f ----~---~------------------- : HheGe Sy 4 Tia che sm . Tees : Noite 
Excorts v m----- -- -- - ———----3 Neoy | Wekip a Weds 3 Ne&e 
Imcorts for consumetion from: - : aia File baal 
Total, ell countries -—----- -------- ant”. 29802 2.°%2, 670 : 1,951 : 2/ 2469 
fan DN megan nr nnn nn a I > 984: We iit 2 
Germany 1) EERE REE Pare ------ s 8389 3 692°. 346 3 Lf 
UNTVED KINGDOM ------------~------ : 356, 6% rc 169 3 BAL 
Frence ---------- ~-----~+---~----~- : USS ane cy Aan 15 “ 4 
Sweden ~~------~~~~-------------~--- : Gos oo aig: 109 : Af 
BOLGIUM =2- ee a ~----~------- : 1623 92 as Cth ale 
Switzerland -~~-——-~- ae eee : 62 3 be als 49: oe 
CANADA ---~------~-------~---------- : Ge 3 tN EAS: ye 250ed 
G7 RCMOSHOVAKLA ae ned Re 


t 
ce 
So 
ee ee 
ood 
Oo 
~~ 
ee ee 
+ 
oo 
ee ee 
| 


re Production and exports greatly exceed imroorts, 

ra Includes duty-free imports valued at 1,735 tho usend dollars rine ipally from 
Canada and the United Kingdom, Of these, imports valued at 1,468. thousand doliars 
were free for Government use; 261 thousand collars free, as un act of international 
oo. and 6 thousand dollars duty-free as scrap under Public Law 497, 77th 
Congres 

3f Inelud les Austria beginning 1938. 

4/ Less than $500. ” 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, excért,as noted. 








item United States. tariff Proposed 
ACT OL 1945 ountry 
1930 rate 





“Percent ad valorem 
Par. 397 
Articles or wares of base metal, 
NeSePet., rot plated with 
platinum, gold, or silver, or 
colorcd with gold lacauer, 
whether partly or wholly 
manufactured: 

Woven wire fencing and netting 
composed of wire less than 
0.08 out not less than 0.03 
inch ciameter: 

Coated with zinc or other 


cee 


metal before weaving ------- AS 9, 2/60 BELGIUM 
Coated with Zine or otner 
metal after weaving -------- 45 1/6E0 ats 








e atistic imrort classes for 1939 were as follows 6091.2; 610.70-1; 
610.74-55_ 6117.93. ae. 19, 620.708 620.81: 620.91~2; 620.989; 6305.93 643.93 
6458.73 6458.6 93 6459.9; 6509. eS sot apse 679.243 -679.263 .679.293 679.323 


679.564-6; 679.693 679.73-53 679.85-9; 079.91; 679.953 679.99; 7067.0 
irae 7786 633 794.13-43 794.163 T940253- 1946273 \9439.133 9790.8 (50 
CLASSES). 


MISCETL LDAN Ae 
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Articles or wares of 
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> MANUFACT URES Or BASE I 


NETALS, 


Roane ot © ( FR, AMoRY LD IGE 'ST)——Continued 
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Portable’ cooking 4 
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end wood screws 
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wood screws, with 
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ashe rs Li th } 


AUP ROLES neti 


See wee 
having shank 

en in a iamet Les an: 
sing. composed. 
then “tron 
crews, except 


nm shanks not 


he c 


over 0.24 inch in.diameter 


comr osed wholiy ot in chief 
vlue of any buse metal -~—--— 
Slide fasteners end parts. there- 


Orin ‘chief vulu 
metal 
Containcrs, wholly 
valua of 
Cases 
saloty PAZOY 
$2.75 or more G28 
risce fittings; 
golir club heads, 
in chicf valuc o 
(except lead) 
Articics or wares, 
wholly or in chi 


tin plate 
and sherpening 


D 
f 
ant La 
Se we base’ 


——— ee re ee ee 


or in ¢chigs 
devices for 
tricycles valued 
eh; baby car- 
styluses; and 
all wholly or 
metal 


em eee ee 


16 Pe Ok a 
ef value of 


tin or tin plate (exc 
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plat: containers} 
Luggag hardware, 

chiecr® value 

(except lead) 


wholly or in 
base. metal 


-_——o e+ 


ert tin 


—— ee ae ee 


United S 
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Act ofr= 
1930 
' Percent ad 


I~ 
An 


1945 
rate 
valorem 





piggies 


Proposed 
negotiating 
country | 


UNITED KINGDOM 


do e 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


UNITED KINGDOM 


do ° 


do. 


do. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF BASE METALS, 
N.S.P.Fs (SUMMARY DIGEST)+-Continucd 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
country 


a 


fk J 
Ne) 


Act of ey ra 
40 rate 
Percent ad valorem 








he 
UNO 
ee) 








4 





Par. 327i 

Articies or “wares. of base metal, 

NeSeleie, ete.—-Contid: 
Brass bases. for clectric-lamp 

bulbs; carriages, drays; 
trucks;..and varts. im chief 
Value of metal, Dssu Pah. ¢ 
malicable cast-iron fire 
fittings; hinges, hinge 
blanks, and builders! hard- 
wares, hurricene lanterns; 
lighting articles; noise 
makers; nonferrous metal 
nails; tricycles valued 
less than $2.'/5, each; 
mechanics! tools, n.s c.f. 


and metal tyrewriter parte pongo As BOs. be UNIGED KINGDOM 
Manufactures of iron or steel ~ . 

Wires Mis Ge tet eae ey £5 2FLGIUM 
Railway cars and parts, chief ayes 

valuc of metal. -——-- Jian Ls 45 CANADA 
Articles or wares of zinc, — . sie 

NeSele fl, --------------------- —-~ 45 45. BELGIUM 


AFCLCILe or Wares Of, iron,..stcel, 
and other base metals (except 
Teed. tin, tin rite, or. cine), . 
NeSePef, ~-------~---- NN Woe Cae 8, 45 
Articles or wares in chief value . a 
of Lend ------~--------~------- £5 3¢ abet e/ 
; 223%, mane 
45% ad va : do. 
Presidential ¢roclamation under ze haan fred ea mee Loa & 
Trade. agreement with Sweden, effective August 1935. | 
Trade’ azreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936, 
Presifentiél proclamation under section 336, effective July 1930. 
Trade agreement: «ith the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Trade agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 
Note.—- Under section 3425, Internal Revenue Code, articles in chief value of 
copper, including corprer alloys, are su Co DOSAn. Ida Drona .imrort | bax.of. 3. cents 
@ pound gross weignt, and articles with Oe per content of “4 rercent or more are 
subject to a tax of 3/4 cent 4 pound gross weight or 3 percent ed valorem, which- 
ever'is lower. 


ae 


UNIT PD KINGDOM 


x 


NERS 


L3e 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES: OF BASF METaLs, 
N.S.P.F. (SUMMARY DIGEST) --Continued 


Conment 


— 


ie Bi scus sion deals with a wide variety of articies and wares manufactured 

from non-precious met —s The ae’ and values of these bese-metal manufectures 
nave hee oa greatly fro oth as regerds domestic output ana foreign 

, For the whole Pir the mi aneous mainufectures which arc classified 
nape toe oe purposes according to tre basc metal of chief value aggrogiuted abgqut 50 
percent of tne total import value in 1937. By 1939, when a larger number of com— 
modities had come to be classified separately, the proportion had fallen tc 40 per 
cent. Slide festeners (zippers) were the largest irae import. commodity in: this: 
vroup (in valuc) in 1939; other clessific.tions of i rtance in eltner imports or 
production included tin cans, malienble enst-iron pipe: fittings, miscellaneous 
builders! hardware, ninges, lanterns, lighting articles, stoves, and galvanized 
wire fencing and netting made with tae Pine gages of wire. | 


c 


United Stetes production and expert data are not availiable for many individual 
articles in the group of products here under consiccration. Even the limited 
statistics, nowever, indicate that production and exports of most of these classes 
of manufactures exceeded imports and for some commodities were very much e#renter 
in quantitice jig Pietpate For exemple, the valuc of imports of tin cans and’ stoves 
in 1939 was negligible compared with domestic consumption, and was equal to only 1 
percent of the Weak of exports for cans and*2 “percent Tor Stoves. The number of 
slide fastoners produced in the United States in 1939 was Gight times the number 
eee The vaiue of tac domestic output of the types of wire’ fencing and netting 

onsidercd nerein was Luv bamee tne foreign value of imports for the same year, the 
vaiue of luggage hardwere produced was 200 times the foreign value of imports. 


Imports in 1939 of »ll commodities in the group on wiich rates of, duty had been 
decreased by trade arreement action aggregated $119,000, or .6 percent of the total 
group of imports. Of the tariff-reduced items, those entering .at 30 percent con- 
stituted tvo-tentns of the total; those at 25 percent, three-tenths; and those at 
22% percent, five-tenths, 


ma 
pS be 


Under Sec. 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, the rate of duty (45 percent ad 


valorem) was increased’ in 1931 to 60 percent, unt wire fencing and netting coatcd be- 
fore weaving ‘and ey 3 oe reeat on that coated after weaving. . The duty on slide 


fasteners was incrégased to’ 66 percent in 1936, The’ Values’ OL imports at these jhres 


increased rates was $764,000 in 1939, or'"39 “percent. 6. “Unis imports during Uiose 
vears of all the base ~metal manulectures considered herein. . Zippers accounted for 


92 percent of this value, whilé the galvdnized fencing and netting coated after 
weaving accounted for most of the remaining 8 percent. 


+ 


The following table shows United States imports of the several products here 
under Bofakite ere tion, class sified according to rates of duty w ith principal sources, 
BID9s nip hi 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANUFACTUR 
Naw eh es a SUMMARY DIG 
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OF BASE METAL, 
\-—Continued 
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Miscellaneous ‘manufactures of “base metal; Kesvp.f.: United States 
imports for consumption, by rates of duty, by kind, 
by principal SOUTCES hi de 


t 





a a + 














Rates of duty, and kind of product:.. 7 Total, eta Pryacieeky tet 
7 value “s Values 1,000) dollars) 
a Skee (3 guesie Ae > , 
66 percent: ee bares 
Slide fasteners (zippers) and parts ------: Piet epen, 9/23 ,Ehalippine ish ands 
ete Pa gb 1065 “CZECHOSLOVAKIA, ©. 1/ 
re fencing and netting, 0.03 to : : 
G08! sos in diameter: : : 
60 percent: : : 
"nated before weaving —~~——---—--+--—+ : 56 : BELGIUM, 39; Germany,2/ 13; 
: ; Netherlands, 5; United King 
: yo Goths 1: 
5O percent: : 4 
| Coated after weaving ----—- eee et ie: Germany, 2/ 23 BELGIUM, 2. 
45 percent: : : 
Hurricane lanterns ang lighting articles, : : 
* NeSePole ---—------ : 55 ; Germany aay Jota whee, L235 
; : France, 53. Netherlands, 5. 
Menuiactures or lron and Steel, nas.pei. —% 201 ; Gernany,2/ 44; UNITED KING- 
: 2 DUM eis jerance, 333° sgapan. 
$ 2 255 Canada, 20. 
Ma anufectures of copper, brass, and bronze, : : 


(i he Grae yl) Oe einai WOM 


Rea = e ed OM SPS Sa ee ee ee a er Ee ee oe a 92 is Ger; mA LY) Sy reer Bus U} Ny, KINGI AL 


: = UGS France, LAs) lapanynG. 
Manutactures of tin and tin piate, : : 
nabepel 3/7 ne nnn : Fhe SODA, 223 noe a; 
: ¢ UNTTED KINGDOM, ls 
Manufactures of aluminum, n.s.p.f. ------- : oo % owitzeritand, 95 iar 63 
z : Germeny ,2/- §; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: : ie 
Manufactures of other metals, n.s.p.f. ~--: 640 + Germany ,2/ 160; Japan, 130; 
: eV Prance, (O73 eats FAAS 
: > UNITED KINGDOM, "70. 
30 percent: : 3 
Luggage haraware -----------~------------- : TAO NLT Ee AGDON, 135 France; i, 
Miscellaneous small screws, nuts, rivets, : : 
apo wasiere ——-—~———————— a : 9 : Switzerland, 5s. 
25 percent: : : 
Heating and cooking stoves and parts, : : 
Ne Se Pena mpm ne : 31 : Sweden, 13; “Germany, 4/:10; 
: > Canada, 33 UNITED KINGDOM, 1. 
Miscellaneous classified products at 25 : : 
percent -—-—--~-------~----~-~--~--~~--~--+--— : 14 : Sweden, 11; UNITED KINGDOM, 2. 
224 percent: : 3 
Containers menufactureca with tin plate ---: eo 3 UNITED KINGDOM, 93 China, 73 
5 : Japan, 5; Canada, 3. 
Manufactures of lead, n.sep.f. ----~--~—-: 5/ 12 : France, 8; UNITED KINGDOM,, 3. 
Miscellancous classified products at 225 : ; 
percent —-----~------~-~--—--~----------- -——3 2 + UNITED KINGDOM, 22. 





1/ Includes only ea few months; value was $229,000 in 1937 ‘or 25 percent of the 
value of imports recat all countries 
2/ Includes Austria. 

3/ kate of duty reduced to 223 percent ad valorem in January 1943, trade agreement 
with ilexico. Af Includes Austria, Imports were dutiable at 45 percent ad valorem. 
5f Ad valorem equivalent cof the duties, 24 percent; rato of duty is 3y a pound, 

not less than 223 percent or more than 45 percent ad velorem, 
Source: Officionl statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF BASE METALS,. 
N.S.P.F. (SUMMARY DIGEST) --Continued 


There follow separate digests on —- 
Slide fasteners (zippers) ‘and parts, 
Woven-wire fencing and netting. 
Miscellansous manufactures, of base metal, n.sep.fs 


.Dutiactle at,.45 percent ad valorem 
-Dutiable at 30. percent ac valorem 
Dutiable at 25 percent ad valorem 
Dutiable at 228 percent ad valorem 


137 Par. Noi 39'7 
WOVEN-—VWIRE FENCING AND NETTING COMPOSED OF WIRES BELGIUM 
pieced pe INCH IN DIAMETER -UNITED KINGDOM 


=) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 610.70-. 7 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Bows Imports for consumption from-~ 


LA estic 
Year Production exports “af wed aon 
Germany 3/ | 
| countrie es i 

















| BELGIUM 



























Quantity (1,000 square feet) 
pas v 3 4 
? . ns rn i] ka ps ? 
L937 -+-- Not. avail- Not PP 2410 deli 5 435 pans BLO | 48 
1936 ---- able in avant 5 392 & 652 4 5 pie Ts 920 : 45 
1939 =-~=} equare es 12,672 8,300 25953 . OLS 
1943 ----| feet 5) 2 W ik 
| ET ; 
| - Value (1,000 dollars) 
= rr ‘ ’ ; | 4 e ° : ' 
1937 ----| 6,092 Not 132 67 Bak | 
1938 ----| Ce re 98 , ve) 55 | 1 
Woy 2G Pe na ae i € bi eee fey : oe ae 
help Dy ZA able 4 | AL 16 | dt 
a ia? _ 
1943 <---> | | 4/ ~ - 
J/, Poultry netting, 30-40, percent of quantity galvanized after weaving. 
2/ Small, substantially less than ais © 
"a7 Tease ere: beginning 1933 if Less then ¢4500-from ies 
Source: fficial statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
r item United States tariff Proposed 








negotiating 





AOt of 1945 country 
1930 | Fate 


Percent ad valorem 








Par. 397 
“oven-wire fencing and  Gapos com— 
posed of wires smaller than 0.0& 
inch and not sme ike than 0.03 
inch pibees r? UNITED KINGDOM, 


Coated before weaving -~-------- 45 / 5O BELGIUM 
joated after weaving -------—- 45 3/ 60 . do. 
1/ Rate changed in March 1931 under sec. 336, Tariff Act of 1930. 


Comment. 


The wire fencing and netting under discussion is almost entirely of these 
types known as poultry netting and poultry fencing. Prac iaipenne! all this netting 
and substantial quantities of the fencing are made of wire less than 0.08 inch in 
diameter, whereas most woven-wire fence has wires of grea bins diameter than 0.08 
inch (see par. 317). The netting and fencing herein covered is used for poultry 
runs, small-animal pens, salmon traps, Backeeope for tennis oe and as a base 
for automobile tops, stucco walls, etc. The product th sae ; galvanized after 
weaving is of better grade than ter which is woven from ¥ de taraiiaed } before 
weaving. ¢ 

United States production of poultry netting, as of other woven fencing and 
netting, has been greatly in excess of imports. Imports have consisted very 
largely of poultry type netting coated after weaving, such imports being five to sir 
times greater in quantity and 10 to 12 times greater in value than imports of the 
netting woven from coated wire. Principal sources have been Belgium, Germany, 
and the Netazrlencs. 
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POVEN-F TRE FENCING AND’ NETTING COMPOSED OF WIRES 
0.63-6.08 INCH IN DIAMETER-Continued 


The value of United States GI of 


all cage Oar types of woven-wire netting 
and foneing was 9390 328° in 1937 and $361, 32 3 

i 

© 


6 in 1939, Trade information pia 
encing.with wires greter the n 0.08 
sic as ha of. poultry netting. 


oe + | + %,, 
cates that the 


reater part of poet was 


inch in diameter and “that imports exceeded 


Woven wire fencing and netting, wires 0.08-0,03 inch diameter: . United States 
i) 9 : : 
‘lmports for consumption, by kind, with principal sources, 1937 














ee ee ee 








Kind , PREF Ly o Valyo = Principal sources 
ite : Square fest ; : 
Coated before weaving ---:; 3,469,625 : $9,685 °: BELGIUM, $5", 476; babs pate 2 
: 3 sD 999; Germany, 71,114 
Coated after weaving ----: Li ,940, 966 ig arg gs «Nie BELGIUM, Soh se 343 Garmery: 
: ‘ : : $33,102; “Netherlands, 
: 3 : $27,915; UNITED KINGDOM, $546. 





Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department. of Commerce. 
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3 Pan. Now.397 
Tee ts visa db: 
13? CZi:CHOSLOVAKIA 
SLIDE FASTENERS (ZIPPERS) AND PARTS 
Giat. import classes (1939): 679.564, 699.565, 679.566 r 
United Stat es production, exports ,and imports, 1927-39: end 1943. 
C ez Imports for consumption from— 
ie , POMGGUDG » sire gat « TE oe, ue can STS 
Year | Production | exports er maaeet Philippine! CZECHO- | ‘ 
countries! AS: Lands £ | eLOV ERTS 
a ot 
Quantity (thousands, * 
’ es ae Too I tee eee Fee ae a OL EE ENGL MV HO 
1937 Rac. Not pet 3 | Bee) i Pa ie) 67655 
1938 yp Tae paar pe ee? L Paaeeo | BORS =p aro er 
1939 |3/ 300,000] jis | 32,349 | 28,654 3,316 | BA2at4i 
1943 nea. | : 405 | B80. | sila: hae 
bale he te Lo. a EI ERS co AY anit ae Bee ee BA Eee EAE Ce LS RP OE See eee 
Value (1,000 dollars} 
ered : Se eee REE 
1937 | ca Mi Sot 903. 4 Gis BET «| BLOT | 
aad | ie oO i i ¢ ’ 
Boe Pea BI Be ANAy 930 | 715 Raimleis wA02y oe 
1939 | 16,876 yet 701 | 579 | 106 | Sram! 
able “ae 
ce 5 Ne, ‘ cae Af 6 | a - 
{ I i ; { 
He i rena, ! pth sc Nhs PS ea | ; : 
sty Duty-Tree . 
2/ Does.not ‘include number of parts. 
2/  ustimatec.- ¢/ hepresents withdrawals from stordee warehouses: 
eource: Official statistics of the U. S&S. Department of Commerce .excépt us noted, 
Ltem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
“1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 397 ‘ 
Slide tasteners and parts ----------- 45 Ase CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ay Presidential proclamation under section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, effective July 1936. 
Comment 
The United States is the leading producer of slice fasteners (zippers). Ex- 


ports are smail as foreign producers 
turers in foreign markets. Domestic 


Zinoers in 1929 to approximately 500 million in 1941, but during 


severely curtailed by the scercity of 
ma.wjitacturers for incorporation in ar 


than 5 percent are sold at retail. 
the United States (domestic and impor 
jeccrets. The others were used 
ee brief cases, and other artic 


addition to the metal, but they are r 
The principal foreign producing 

end the United Kingdom. Other impor 

Belgium, Austria, Franc Ceuada, and 


ec 
bees J 











on a wide variety of ¥ 





























can generally undersell American manufac-— 
production increased from about 25 million 


the war it was 
Most fasteners are purchased by 
ticles wnich they produce. Probably not more 
In 1935 over half of the fasteners soid in 
ted} were used on handbags, sweaters, and 
searing apparel, biilfolds, 
les. There are some plastic zippers made in 
elatively unimportant. 


materials. 


re) 
i iS 


re 
‘ 


countries are Japan, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
rtant producers include Switzerland, Italy, 
Mexico. Except in Japan, where consider-— 


able hand labor is employed, manufacturing methods in foreign countries are sub- 


stautially the same as in the United 


States, 


1 ~ 
Be a 


SLIDE FASTENERS (ZIPPERS) AND PARTS-Continued 


During the carly 1930's the American producers sncountered keen. competition 
in the domestic market from foreign manufacturers. One of the leading American 
firms alleged that fasteners were being imported -in violation of patent rights, 
and in July 1934, after an investigati n by the visihags Commission, certain types 
were excluded from entry. As the patents invoived in these orders exnired, 
foreig zippers began entering the country in a grace in July 1930 
the rate of duty was. ‘increased almost 50 percent by Presidcentiel proclamation to 
equalize costs of production in the United States and Japan, tre chief competing 
country. Notwithstanding this adjustment in the duty, imports continued to in- 
crease until 1938, when they supplied about 20 percent of domestic consumption, © 
‘in torms of number. Domestic manufacturers produce a large varicty of sizes and 
styles, whereas imports were limited to a relatively fev types. Competition 
from imports, therefore, was concentrated in these types and sizes. Imports of 
parts of zippers are comparatively small, amounting to less than 1 percent of the 

tal value of imports in 193%. 


Before the’ war Japan generally supplied 80 to 90 percent of the United States 
imports of zippers. The average foreim velue of these imports was about 2 cents 
eich, whereas the average veluc of domestic zippers wes about 6 cents each. The 
spread in quality, however, was nothing like thi Czechoslovakia 
ranked second as a supplier, its fasteners selli than those 
from Japan. In 1935 and 1937 Caechaslovakia 


% 


c 

Ss spread in prod 

ng &t a higher pr 
P 


i 
8 


plied 40 and 15 e 
tively, of the total imports, in terms of peter ty, and"60"end 2) Rae: in 
terms of value. Other Eurepean countrie the Philippine isle ne end Canada 
have, at times, supplied substantial I on end.China was cee nt On 
several years after 1939. Germany, was the orincipol source cf the relatively 
smell imports of zipper 
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MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF BASE METALS DUYLABLE UNITED 
AT eee PERCENT AD VALOnEM KINGDOM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 6117.9; ea 679 73 679.75: 794.14; 


b 


7194.16; 9429.13; 9790.8 


United States production, exports, ard imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


; 


a ee re ae re es ee 





imports for consumption from-- 





ee 






cheers | 7 H 
Year NITE my . 1/ 
¥ i Unt e Japan | Germany | Franee 
countries | KINGDOM | : 

















Value (1,000 dollars) 





- ; | | é E 
cells ks a ie De I Aa ie a 
1939 bi avail- avail- | zy 3 . : 27 | é | ‘ 
1913 able ek | able is 3/ i2 | m | "i | id | id 

i { \ } 


1/.Includes Austria beginning 1938. tuports were dutiable at 45 percent 
ad valorem. 

2/ Production and exports greatly exceed imports. 

3/ Includes imports from Canada valued at 30- thousand dollars and from lilexico’ 
valued at 8 thousand dollars 

source: Official statistics of the U. 5, Department of Commerce, except as noted. 





rent ons = a enn meee omen ane ni arte eee ee 























Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
ioe negotiating 
Act of 10455)” ‘country 
1930 rate: - 
rar’, 3297 Percent ad valorem 
Articles or wares, n.s.p.f., not plated with 

platinur, gold, or silver, or colored | 
with gold lacquer, whether partly or 
wholly manufactured: 

Containers, wholly or in chief value.of AD si 224 UNTTED KINGDOh 
tin plate. 4 

Articles or wares composed waolly Or ith 45 ees Go. 
ehief value of tin or tin plate. (other 
than containers wholiy or in chief value. 
of tin. plate). ay ae a . 1/ 

Cases and sharpening Ae for safety 45 J R25 do. 
razors; tricycles, including velocipedes, 
valued at $2.75 or more each; baby car- 
riage, Tithings; styjluses; ond poll club 
heads; all of the foregoing wholly or 
in chief value of iron, steel, or other 
base metal (except lead)... i ‘ 

Articles or wares composed wholly or in £5 Sera tas « 4/ but, do, 
BS I 1 its ei acme eee not Less tha 


228% nor more 
than 45% 
ad val. 

1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

g/ Trade agreement with ilexico, effective January 1943. 

Note.— Under section 3425, Internal Revenue Code, articles with a copper content 
of 4 percent or more are subject to additional import tax of 3/4 cent a pound gross 
weight or 3 percent ad valorem, whichever is lower; if in chief value of copper, the 
rate of tax is 3 cents per pound, gross weight. 
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MISCPLLANFOUS MANUFACTURES OF BASE METALS DUTIABLE AT 
22% PERCENT AD VALOR ‘kM—Continued 


Comment, 


The manufactures of tin and tin plate considered herein include tin-—plate 
ontainers and a wide variety.of-articles such as badges anc medal: , carmival and 
aavertis sing noveltie es, casec, conf=ctioners! moulds,. covers, ornaments, and mis-— 
tellaneéus perforated end stemped articles such as signs°and trays. The tin plate 
containers imported are largely of sizes and shapes for which the quantities re- 
quired are too small to warrant United States menufacture by mass procuction 


Ch 
© 





sethods. The combination safsty razor’ cases and sharpening devices imported are 
designen for a razor not made in the United States. The tricycles considered are 


iad 


those in the higher price bracket. Those values at less than $2.75 each are 


covered in the cigcussion of articles dutiable at 45 percent ad valoren. Baby 
carriace fittings are necessory perts or attachments such as clamping devices, 
cover erage anc omamental pieces. Styluses are pencil-like instruments for use 
4 
n 


in writing or drawing: on stecils in preparetion for reproduction. by duplicating 
machines. Lead manufactures imported inciude amusement noveltier, badges and 
medals, containers i tanks, figures and ornaments, fittings for lead pipe, foil 
and manufzctures of foil, packing, tape, trinkets and vases. . 


The United States is the larvest producer end consumer of tin plate and 
terneplate co ure PE eh for use in eer at ine food and many other products. The 
QO sanitary, packers!, beer, and general-—line containers (tin cans) was 
valued at neaeis $22 milijion €ollars in 1939, Imports were negligible compared 
with production sane consistec of cans consigned to manufacturing @gente of foreign 
concerns who package their products in the United States, anc of cans 2nd boxes 
of oda shapes and sizes. Fxports of finished and unfinishec tin cans amounted to 


1,957,000 in 1939. The value of tricycles manufactured in the United States in 
1739 amounted to $4,312,000.’ These were very largely in the higher price range 
as the average unit ay was 23.42 each, ~Fs poste Au the children's wheel eacaem 





Aare 
PE Gomme s* 





ay 
here uncer consiceration probably we jerably gréater than imports, as ex— 
vnorts of all children's aa Led goods amounted to $338,000 in, 193%", 


No dnta comparable with imports are available for United States production ‘of 
the misesllaneous tin, tin plate, and lead manufactures under consideration. nor 
for sharpening devices, baby-carriags fittings, golf club heads, and styluses, 
ErCoRD ey sroduction was mach greater than imports. For example, the ocutsut of 
narcte for children's vehicles made for sale separately in 1939 was #665,000 and 
the value of golf clubs manufactured in 1939 was $6,558,000. The imported: baby 
earriaze fittings were largely specialties and novelties, and the golf club heads 
probably were limited te custom— or hand-made heads, - | 


Statistics of exports cf tin, tin plate, and lead’ manufactures are not gen-— 
erally comparable to statistics of imports. Prever. exports of Ber ae Saris 
fittings and styluses were negligible as were also those of golf club heads, al- 


though exports of complet+ golf clubs amounted to #105,609 in 1939. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF BASE MFTALS DUTIABLE AT 
225 PFRCFNT AD VALORI'M-Continued 


Miscellaneous manufactures of base metals: United States 
imports for consumption, 1939 





: LOG.  * 


Kind bs es ‘ Principal sources 
Tin plate manufactures: containers: $28,083 ; UNITFD KINGDOM, £8,635; China, 
: : $6,983; Japan, £4,551; Canada, 


: 5 #2016. / 








Tin manufactures, n.s.p.f. ------- 2 17,158 4 Japan, $13,071; Gebneny = lo, 998. 
Tin plate manufactures, otner, : ; 1 
n.S.pef, ~----—---+---~~--~---~--~-~ : 16,334 : Japan, $8,891; Germany, yy #5, 6633 
3 : UNITED KINGDOM, $964. 
Cases snd sharpening devices for : : : 
Ssatcty razors ————————--__.--—-; 1,473 : UNITED KINGDOM, $1,4443. Canada, $29. 
Tricycles, including velocipedes, :; : 
valued 62.75 or more each -~-----—- : 1,518 : UNITED KINGDOM, #1, 381; France, $127. 
Fittings for baby carriares ------ * 15,636": UNTTED KINGDOM, £15,636. 
ovyluses --—-----—--—----——---——-+--~- : —- 3: 
Golf club heads ~—-------—--~~-—-~--~ : 4,057 : UNITED KINGDOM, 4,057. 
Manufactures of lead, n.s.p.f.: : : 
2: percent ad valorem ~-~+—-~— : 10,493 : France, $7,688; UNITED KINGDOM, 
; to) Bea ool. 
A5 percent ad valorem ---------- : Tay Germany ,L/ $526; France, #227. 
38 a pound (equivalcnt ad : : 7 
valorem of duties, 26 percent) : 344 : France, $184; UNITED KINGDOM, #152. 
a Includes Austri cg Imports were dutisble at 45 percent ad valorem. 


a. 
source: Official statistics of the U. §&, Department of Commerce. 


All the @utics of 22: percent on articles of this group represent reductions 
from the 45-percent rate of the 1920 act, which reductions were made by the trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939, and the agreement with 
Mexico, sficn tive January 1943. Notwithstending the disturbed econom Lae gon- 


ditions in the United Kingdom in 1939, imports from that country of some 7 the article: 
covered by the 1939 avrecment were decidedly lerger in that year than in either 

of the two oreceding years, and total imports were also larger. It is possible 

that when normal nae have been restored both the imports of these articles 
from the United Kinadom, and the totel imports, will be still larger if this rate 

of cuty remains in effect. j 


Imports of manufactures of tin and tin plate (other th=sn containers) before 
the war entered chiefly from Japan and Germany. Vhen the duty on this zroup was 
reduced by trade agreement with Mexico uarly in 1943,that country became the prin- 
Cipal supplier, Jspan and meds being shut off, It may be that when conditions 
become more normal Jxpan and Germany will agzin become the principal suppliers of 
these srticles and that the eee) imports, at the present rate, will be appreciably 
larger thin would enter if the 45-percent rate were still in force. Mexico may 
readily continu: to be an importent supolicr. . ar 
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Par. No. 397 
fae UNITED KINGDOM 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF BASE METAL DUTIABLE AT 25 PERCENT AD VALOREM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 620.91-.92; 6458.7; 679.69; 7786.1 (5 classes) 


United States production, exports, end imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











me inn ee aa an nes «+ 
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' Imports for consumption. tegen WH 
Domestic a 


| exports 
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ee eS A eo = 


Year Production 






is ALL AM AY | | aa 7 Be i UN TED 
| does Bes ane a Germanyl/ | Cenadg: | KING NCDOM 


———— nee 





Value (1,000 000 dollars) 








po a a = eer ee 
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1937 - Not «|. Nets | ees Bere | eeiay) Tees FO om yeni: 

1938 -| . avail- | avails | ea het By We AN ee ae 

1939 -| able2/ |  ableé/ 45° | 23 io <4 | 5 

1943 - ere € pain (see text) | / eit - | Ee be 
i i 


/ ti dats fustria beginning 1938. ate were dutiable at 45 percent ad: 
valorem. 
2/ Production and W soeccaiee greatly exceeded imports. : eins 
Source: Official statistics of the U, S. Department of Commerce, except as BO Ves 


area 
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‘United otates tariff . “Proposed 
Tire negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
a9 SO tue Pate mi a 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 397 Ar ‘ : . 

Articles Or wares, n.s.p.f., not plated with gs 

platinum, gold, or silver, or colored 

with gold lacquer, whether Partly. ox. 

wholly manufactured: 

Portable cooking and heating stove Se 

designed to be operated by compressed 

air snd kerosene and/or gasoline, 

and parts thereof, n.s.p.f., if com— 

posed wholly or in chief value of iron, 

steel, or other base metal ———__-__+ 45 U/ 25 UNITED KINGDOM 
Cooking and heating stoves, of the house- 

hold type, and parts thereof, n.s.p.f., 

wholly or in chief value of iron, steel 
or other base metal, and not having as 
an essential feature an electrical : 3 | 
element or device —- -—- 45 / 25 edo. 
Blow torches and incandescent lamps, de- 
Signed to be operated by compressed sir 
and kerosene and/or gasoline, if com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of iron, 
steel, or other base metal —---~---—-—- 
eae rg spools and parts of gaoaiemiaas 
water siphons, composed wholly or 

chief value of iron, ,steel, or ee : | ; 

base metal. (except. lead), —-—~—-—_———_ 45 af a5 do. 

if Trade agreement with Sweden, effective August 1935. 

2/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

Note.— Under section 3425, Internal Revenue Code, articles in chief value of 
copper, including’ copper alloys, are subject to an additional import tax of 3 cents 
a pound gross weight, and articles with copper content of 4 percent or more are 
subject to an additional duty of 3/4 cent a pound gross weight, or 3 percent ad 
valorem, whichever is lower. 


3 











45 Efas | do. 


1256136 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF BASE METAL DUTIABLE AT 25 PERCENT AD VALOREM-—Con, 
Comment 


The portable compressed air stoves here under consideration are used largely 
in camps, on boats, and for purposes where larger types are not convenient. The 
heating and cooking stoves here referred to are household units which burn coal, 
coke, wood, kerosene, gasoline, or gas, and special types of portaole kerosene 
or gasoline stoves in which the fuel is fed through a heated jet by means of 
compressed air. Blow torches operated by compressed air are the types used by 
plumbers. Typewriter spools serve as holders for inked ribbons. The metal parts 
(usually of tin-lead alloys) ae carbonated water siphons include the heads, 
covers, bulb holders, and other accessories. 


United States production of heating and cooking stoves and ranges, which 
comprise the more important items here referred to, amounted to over 180 million 
dollars in 1937 and to nearly 167 millions in 1939. Of these, all types of 
kerosene and gasoline stoves accounted for nearly 36 million dollars in 1937 and 
30 millions in i939. The industry is widesprend throughout the foundry—industry 
areas. Data are not aveilable on Mnited States production of the compressed- 
air types, either stationary or portable, but it is kmown to be greatly in excess 
of imports. Sweden has been the principel source of imports of heating and 
cooking stoves, with Germany in second place. Exports of all types of heating 
and cooking stoves were 42 356,992 in aia and $2,340,836 in 1939. 


Detailed information on United States production of the other commodities 
here under consideration is not available, but production has ee nearly 
all domestic consumption. It is understood from the trade that an appreciable 
quantity of the typewriter spools imported were for use-in rt anon machines. 
Imports of blow torches and siphon parts were neglivible. United States exports 
ef these items were probably also unimportant, but no doubt exceeded imports. 
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dMisceilaneous products of base metal: United States imports for consumption, 














EOD 
° a +s 7 ° (pap, 
° 2 Ga ° 
Kind ; eh . Principal sources 
Portable kerosene or gasoline : B 
compressed air stoves and : prety 
parts --- : 08,812 : Sweden, #8,631 


gag and cooking stoves 


aan =) 





30,974 : Sweden, $12,784; Germany a 








: : ia 354; Canada, 33,5823 
: : ANTPED KINGDOM, $1,156 
Brass blow torches and incan- : : 
descent lamps operated by : H 
compressed cir (kerosene or : aoe 
gasoline fuel) ——----—-----—-—-:__ 2,163 : Sweden, $2,034 
Metal parts of carbonate : : 
water siphons ——-—— ——-—————; 3T5 °F “Chznae, 5375 
Typewritem spools —.2-- 2,277 : UNITED KINGDOM, %2,277 


1/ Includes Austria. - Imports were dutisdle at 45 percent ad valore 
source: Official statistics of the U, S. Department of Commerce, 
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Par. No. 39” 
UNE | TED KiNGDOM 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF BASE “ETALS, DUTIASLE As 30 ‘PURCENT AD VaLOREM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 620.98, 679.24, 679.87, 679.58, and 679.89 


United States .roduction, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











Imports for Bobeumption tron 
UNITED | Switzer- | 
KINGDOM | land 



















pomestic 


exports Gee 


i countries 


Year Production 


Bre Ince 















Value (1,0C0 dollars) 








1937 --- Not Not 30 B) 
1938 --- avail- avail- ey Vii peo Ae 
1939 -=-= able able | Vue a4 
1943 ----! (see text) | (see text) | 2/ 19 ~ 
iy Includes imports valued at 3 thousand dolisrs from Germany (including 
Austria), dutiable at 45 percent ad vulorem. 
2/ Less than $500. , 
3/ Includes imports valued at 17 thousand dollars from Canada. 
source: fficial statistics of the U. &S. Department of Commerce. 
Item eal te LEE wove Leg tar LS iyi sk ae 
| j | negotiating’ 
BOUL oy ake country 
9 30 rate ; 











rary 07 ; 
Articles or wares, N.S.p.f., not 
plated with platinum, gold, or 
Silver, or colored with gold 
lacquer, whether partly or wholly 
manufactured: 
Rivets, nuts,.and ibaa any of 
the foregoing having shanks, threads 
or holes not exceeding 0.24 inch in 
diameter; screws, commonly celled 
wood screws, having shanks not ex- 
ceeding 0.12 inch in diameter; all 
of the foregoing composed wholly or 
in chief value of base metal other. 
Parnas Wey ie Ne Tsetse 45 is 30 
screws, except those commonly called 
wood screws, having shanks or 
threads not exceeding 0.24 inch in 
diameter, composed wholly or in 
chief value of iron, steel, or other . 
base metal —-------~---~-~~-~~--~~~-~--~- 5 1/ 30 | do. 
Luggage hardware composed wnoliy or 
in chief value of iron, steel, or 
other base metal (except lead} --- 45 £30 . . “Sox 

af Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936, except. that for 
any.of these articles HaORLy or in chief value.of lead, the rate of 3 cents a 
pound, not less than 225 percent or more than 45 percent ad valorem (trade azree- 
ment with United Raupdcis effective January 1939) would apply. 

2/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

Note.— Under section 3425, Internal Revenue Code, articles in chicf v: lus of 
copper, including eee alloys, are subject to an additional Sake tex: of 3 
cents 4 pound gross weight, and articles with copper content of 4 percent‘or more 
are subject to an TaAR DE oka tax of 3/4 cent a pound gross weight, or 3 percent 
ad valorem, whichever is lower. 


UNITED KiNGDOM 


148-149 


MET SCELL JENEOUS MANUPACTURES Or BASER METALS, DUTIABLE AT 
“ PERCENT AD VALOREM—Continued 


The Screws, rivets, nus, and washers considered herein are all of small dimn- 
sions. Luggsge hardware includes jocks, CLUES y. firs mee AQNGLS and name plates, 
end other ~ metal fixtures for trunks, treveling bags, and brief cases. Luggage 
slide and snap ah rivets,.and—screwsy- which en Cee to articles wide— 
Lipset for other purposes, are not considered for tarirf vurposes as luggage 
raware. 


United States production OL +uBes fe nordware of all gals 
P3e7tL5,000 in “1937 and $2,926, me im 1939. Imports under the cl. 
here considered were less than ercent cf these Ttigures. The Weca Kine “dom 

7 - I o 4 
suppled $5 to 90 percent of the “botal prewar imports ‘ ceparate data are not 
avoilable for exports but they probably exceeded imyorts, as the United State 
has had a substantial foreign trade in practically dt types of nardware, 


eee L) 


production of all types sizes of screws (except wood scrais. 

acnines was valued at about t 101 miLlion “dollars in los] wand 

. a fe values include an undeterminable proportion of the 

2 The output of nonferrous wood screws was 
414,000 in eres “140, OCO in 1939. Production of nonferrous belts 

nuts, rivets, er Rigen of all sizes was 8.5 million dollars in 1937 and 8.9 

millions in 1939. rewar imports of screws, bolts, etc, in the classifications 

here under consideration thus appear to have been negligible compared with 

United States output in the broader cctegories and were very largely specialties, 

practically all supplied by wie rlend, United States exports of nenferrous 

sg re not reported separately, but probably were much greater than 
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Lh ileal Hxports of bokie, th Di rivets, washers, and screws witnin eA 
ns comparable with the above production data were $1 yA14,000 in 1937 an 


300 in 1929. 


eae? aate8 hs ? a= ~i 
Lugegeoge hardware, screvs, rivets, nuts, and 74s 


1.3/0 
United States imports for consumption, 1939 


pence oven glbecenglag taseiuccs tite dt 2 Ee ee Se alan dt ee 
SOL 


ntl et mt ee "i aritt Ps) 


Principal sources 

















Pome n are bee a8 LIS 
bugecge hardware, not pleted : $14,323 : UNITED KINGDOM RLS SLOSS France, $807. 
Hivets, nuts, washers, n.¢e.s: ; 
(nonferrous -— shanks of : . 
rivets not oxceeding : : 
0.24 inch} -~-----~~----~-~ : 1,303 : Switzerland yrol 38038 
ecrons, except wood, of iron: é 
or steel 4/ -—--——--~+----—. : £77k > Soribeeniend ye gyeoer Gepany 2169 
: : > UNITED KINGDOM, S145. 
Wood screws, not iron or : : 3 
. =< Bs ~~ 
Steel ££ -—-----~---~—-~-~~---—--; 250 : Germany, #350, 
Other screws, not iron or : : 
as | 3 . : cite cut 
BLOB Aap Ae ee act 2 -'4,829 2: Swbtzerlandye $747 592. 
ee cea Maar eugene Goan ee oe ee ; 
ar Having Snunks or threads not exceeding 0.24 inch diameter. 
/ Heving shanks or threuds not exceeding 0.12 inch diameter. 
r 
ode 


ah Inclides. Austria,’ ports dutieble at 445 jerened ad valorem. 
Source: Official stetistics of the U.3,Department of Commerce. 


150 Par. No. 397 
UNITED KINGDOM 


WISCELLANBOUS MANUFSCTUSES OF BASE METALS, BELGIUM 
NOT SPECIALLY FROVIDED FOR, DUTIABLE CANADA 
AT 45 PERCENT AD VALOR OM 


. 4 nV ‘ . rf 
Stet. import classes (1939): Various &/ 


rn 


United States rfrocuction, exrorts, end imcorts, 1937-39 and 1943 








J e . e 

Peter ety) Uh Tey TBS oy. Eee 
: : : : 
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; ; : 
Production =/ ------- Renee amnnemnmerwennmrn? NVA, “F NBs ST a 22 Nas 
Exrorts uy —----+~-~---~---- -+------------ ey, cel DSR a, ae : Mh ee “ee heals 
Imports ror consumrtion from: ; : i : hua, oN 
Totul, all countries —-+----4~-—-- SW" 636 TRE ME 652 . aeeeyoes te eS, 2 oon 
5 Germany =f ------~------~-------~---+-; OD ee PN a SBE A GGI: 4/ 
| Jagan ---~+-------~-~+-+--~~--~~-~~--~ : ORM +s Le W779 Nese: it 
Frcnee - aaa te + : 153 9s Boys DMEaes Eset 
UNET =D KINGDOM ~---~~~+—---~-~---~+-~--- : Bae. Wes 740) ae. Puy te 339 
tee dat HH = 2 oa Bo ae BG's Be 
Switserland --s—---+--4~-2 ste : BG hs Lae Ges 36 
CANADA -~--+----------- enn : Bore: ae ot Ws 1,97 
BELGIUM ~~---~--~--~~+---~~--—~----~-- : oan s Tee a ie |e A/ 







tion and excdrts of -the 

atliy exceed iImrorts. 
2/-Pree-for- Government.use,.1, LG" iicaad dolls ars3.... naervied we 

free ag an act of international courtesy and thousan ars 

under Public Law 497, ‘77th Congress. 
3/ Includes Austria beginning 1933. 
By Less: tnan $500. 











Source: ‘Official statistics of. the U. &. Department of Commerce. 
Ttem © : Prorosed 
negotiating 
hegeaers L945 country 
owl 30 & rete 
aa — 
Percent ad valorem 
us Fag 
ers, AOE, 
Articles or wares,.n.sep,f. ts; if 


composed wholly or in chief value _ 
of iron, steel, copper, brass, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or 
other base metal (except lead and 
tin or tin plate), but not plsted = 
with platinum, gold,. or silver, or 
colored with gold lacquer, .whether i ay 
partly or wholly manufactured ee | Be) ORS UNITED KINGDOM </ 
V/ Under section, 3425, “Internal Revenue Code, articles in chief value of 
copper are subject to an additional import tax of 3 ‘cents © pound gross weight, 
and articles with capper content of 4 percent. or more are subject to on audi ii onal 


Peir. syds afk cent a pound gross weight or 3 percent ad veloren, whichever is lower. 
2/ Also BELGIUM for manufactures of iron or steel wire, Ne S. pef., and for manu- 


factures of rine «; and CANADA for railway cars and parts. 

' Note.—. This generul classification. includes specific commodity clesses for 

bases for lamp bulbs, ,builders! hardware, railway cars, hinges, malleable cast- 
iron pipe fittings, lighting articles, nonferrous nails, noise makers, mechanics! 
vools, tricycles valued less than $2.75 pt swriter parts, horse-drawn 
vehicles, and miscellaneous manufactures of eas in addition to classes for 

mis colds cet unclessified manufactures of aluminum, brass, bronze, copper, iron 

or steel, nickel, pewter, zinc, and other base metals. The table at the end of 
this digest shots the relative importance of United States imports in the. different 
commodity classes. 





3/ The statistical import classes for 1939 were as follows: 6091.2, 610.75, 
615.79, 620,70, 620. Bilis ag 6805095 643695 6458.9, 6559.9, 6544.9, 679913, 
679.26, 679.29, 679. 32, 679,.85-679. 26, 679.91, 679.95, 679.99, 7067.0, 7786.3, 
792,013, T0255 794.27, 645969 (26 damabw hs 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF EASE simon NOT SPECIALLY 
PROVIDED FOR, DUTIABLE AT 45 PERCENT AD. VALOREM-——_ 
Continued 


Comment 


This digest covers a great variety of articles and commodities manufactured 
from nonprecious metals. As appears from the following table, many of the sta- 
tistical: classes are themselves "basket" classes which comprise a wide variety of 
individual erticles. » The types and values cage the individual commodities meking 
up the group vary greatly from year to year as regards both domestic production, 
exports, and imports... The group as a whole cons stituted about 50 ee pee a all 
base-metal manufactures, n.s.p.f.,° imported under paragraph 397 in 1957; by 1939, 
when a larger number ot commodities hac come to be classified sarc Ei os the pro- 
portion had fallen to 40 percent. Data for domestic production and exports com— 
parable with the data for imports as regurds composition are not availabie, but 
there. is no doubt that both production and exports of most of the articles and 
classes specified in the table have been much greater than imports. In consider- 
able part the imports have been specialties in small total demand, 
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Miscellaneous manufactures of metel products, neSspefs? United States 
imports for consumption, by ki nna, with principal sources, 1937 








tat tb tho tela copes Aelh. Bier, Ae i 








‘ina : < . Principéel sources 
32 VEIUG he : 
Melicable cast iron pipe fittings —-: $57,624 : Jenan, $48,418; Canada, 46,630; 
ee ees fe . Xie 
Sunt \a : UNITED KINGDOM, 92,566 


Wire manufactures, mxsipsts, of iron. : 103,828 : BELGIUM, 59,470; Germany, 


or steel, : 2 £49,433; France, 9203665 
Hechanies tools, n.syp»f., of iron : 233,308 : Germany, 9135,493; Jepan, 
r isteely on : $43,916; UNITED KINGDOM, 
i 43: . : (16, 538 
Hinges and hinge blanks of iron or; 445547 : Sweden, $23,008; Japan,%16,650; 
steel, opt a » . Germany, 4,855 
Builders!’ hardware, n.@€.S. —----~---—-: 108 : Sweden, 46,398; Germeny,.:6,084;3 
: . 2 Japan, ¥4,800° 


Other iron and steel menufectures, < 32,7 5331 ov Germany yt SIS 77See UNE ED 





NeSepel : :. “KINGDOM; $62,283; Japan, 
: : G25 1953 Canada, $28,050 

Manufactures of aluminum, n.s.p.f. —: 57,266 : Germany, 420,559; Switzerland, 
; sia S8e30as Ceyhohs #23.205 ; ci 


; ; Japen ys 753'7hm 
Manufactures of copper, n.S.p.f. —-—: 34,6030 : UNITED KINGDOM, gt 
S ition 3 va Saami 7,975; F Trance 544,200 
Menufactures of brass, n.s.p.f. -—--: 129,011 : Germany, $40,896; UNITED KINGDOM, 
, : : SsLifi4Ay Chinagl $14,521; 
: b Japan, 9,449 
Menufactures ‘of bronzey n.s.sprf. -———: 32,267 + Germany; $15,667; Japan,, 494505 
ee atla Bis : rocthaehirka sie S343 UNITED 
| : _ at > KINGDOM. $25442 
Monufactures of nickel, nis.p.f, -———: 35,668 3 UNITED KINGDOM, $21,443; -. 
Ly | o | Re ; : ‘Germany, $11,796.. 
fenufactures of zinc, n.s,pyf. ----—-: S28i.¢ ser labaeaptt Wh OAs Austria, 9340 
Hurricene lanterns ~---~-------------:. rT 
Other lighting articlées.+—+-u------; 138,689: Pesicoue 864, 417; Cheah ped tuchlen, 
4 00 : : 6°938,085; Jepan;y. $19;619; 
: % « PranceywS0gd47s UNITED 
; tin Cl ae wh’, 020 


Manufactures of pewter, n.s.p.f. -—— 


we) 
~~ 
| 
sO 


Chinu, y1,282;. UNITED KINGDOM, 


, a a Ane SEY Japon, 1 
Wire: fimufactures (nonferrous) we 5alps France: 2d 5 Japan, %220 
na sepery > «Mend ei abtad gy gt ehOts gta g bh ; silat 
‘ : . . ¢é* ’ « - - - . q pe" crue’ % €3 . . ‘ ’ ‘ 
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ACTURES OF BASH METALS, NOT SPECIALLY FROVIDED FOR, 
‘BLE AT 45 PERCENT AD VALGREM~—Continued 
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Miscelianeous manufactures of metal products, n.s.p.f.: United States 
imports for consumption, by kinds, with principel sources, 
193'7—Continues 








Kind : Total : Mien ea 

ind rincipal source 

\ : value : as ge 

Noils, not Lron or steel -—--------~-—-; $939 : France, $579; Germany, 294; 
: : UNITED KINGDOM, 66 

Noise makers ~-----—----~—-~-~-—--—--—-~~—-—— : : 


Menufactures of antimony, n.s.pef. —-: Japan, $21,267 


Zn 
pay d 
Other metol manufactures, n.s.pef. J: Oe A 


St WH 
~] 
Oo | 





18°: Japan, $382,164; Germany, 
: ; 302,253; UNITED KINGDOM, 
; : (149,485; Czechoslovakia, 
: : 94,6043; France, #83,875 
Brass bases for lamp bulbs ---~--~~ —! S9,055 + Japan, 659,015 
Parts of typewriters, not spools —-<+s3 389 : Fronce, #167; Switzerland, 5144; 
; : UNITED KINGDOM, 78 
Cars and parts for railways ----- -~—~; Sei a & Belen, 5,413 
Horse-drawni vehicles, metel chief : 15,092 ; UNITED KINGDOM, $11,269; Japan, 
value. : : hous Gemini, ee Oe 2 
lf Includes many specinities such as matrices for making phonograph records. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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ve Par. No. 397 
eek CHINA 
GOLD-PLATED ARTICLES, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 


tat. import class (1939): 690.15 


United States production, exports, and imports, i93'7~39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from-- 
All | 
countries | 







Year | Production | 


U 2 
| exports bi ted 
} 


{ 
i 
Domestic 
| Kingdom 





CHINA | Gernany~/| France 
' 














Value (dollars) 
eee re ie 











1937 | 4,073 | Pete 1,452 

1938 | 1,000,000 / 4 ee 13,670 3,919 1,689 1,874 

1939 | amuelly £ a 3 . 15,25 7,796 2,763 2,079 1,483 

1943 | ery Af 4, 230 ~ | 20° | - 387 
1/ Includes Austria bee sinning 1938. 2/ Estimited 


27 Probably twice as large as imports; included in export data with solid gold 
articles. 


Lf Includes imports from Mexico valued at $3,763. 
source: Imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of EAD country 
1920 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Par. 397 
Articles of wares not specially pro- 
vided for, plated with gold, 
whether partly or wholly manu- 


fa cS tur ac ow een em a a oe a re we > we ee eee we oe ee es re ae 65 


65 CHINA 
Comment 


Eeclesiastical goods, trophies, and novelties are frequently gold plated. 
Consumption of these articles, however, is limited. 


Imports are confined largely to novelties or goods of an ornamental character. 
China is the principal source of imports, but a “anpow of countries, notably 


Germany, France, and the United Kingdom, have been rather constant suppliers of 
limited imports. 
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iw? Par. No. 397 
CHINA 
GOLD LACQUERED ARTICLES 


Stat. import class (1939): 690.16 


United States oroduction, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 














Imports for consumption from-- 
‘ ; Domestic { 
Production | | All | ‘ Nether~ | aah ‘ 
; j exports CHINA . { Japan. .. France 
| | = lcountries . lands | 


Value (dollars) 





















{ 
1937 pili 11/1,376 86 
1938 -| sp Probably 436 abd, 
1939 - any none 396 - 
194 - 





1/ Includes $518 imported from the United Kingdom. 
Source: Imports from official statistics of the U. S. Denartment of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 ~—s rate 


Par. 397 
Articles or wares not specially pro- 
vided for, if colored with gold 
lacquer -~-----—~-~----~~-~—-~-~~--—— —~- 65 65 CHINA 


Percent ad valorem 


Commen ¢, 


The production of lacquer ware is an industry of great antiquity largely con- 
fined to Oriental countries where lacquer is readily obtainable. In the produc- 
tion of gold lacquered articles, designs or pictures are painted by lacquer on 
metal or other material, and gold dust or pigment applied. There is little or 
no production in the United States. 


United States consumption of gold lacquered articles is relatively small. 
China has been the principal source of imports in recent years, but France, Germany, 
Japan, and a few other countries have supplied small quantities of these articles 
sporadically. 


The relatively high duty on these articles has no doubt restricted importa- 
tions somewhat. 
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Par. No. 397 


155 
; UNITED KINGDOM 


GOLD MANUFACTURES, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 
Stat. import class (1939): 690.06 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


, Domestic 
Productio exports 4 












Imports for consumption from-~ 








All 


. UNITED 
countries 


KINGDOM 








Switzerlan 


—e 





value (dollars) 


1937 -| 1,000,000 317,952 |4/ 1,700 877 | 250 | - | 31 












Ce ae 148,463 1,209 | 228 176 a 224, 
1939 ~| 2,000,000 232,512 LAr? | 754, ! 126 111 
1943 -| annually 290,963 6.017 * 93 5,106 











if Estimated. 2/ Includes gold-plated articles. 

3/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

4/ Includes imports from the Soviet Union valucd + “324. 

Source: Official statigtices é6f the’U..8..Dejartment of ‘Cémieree j-exdett ‘as-no ted. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Percent ad valorem 
Pars 397 
Articles or wares, not specially 
provided for, if compesed wholly 


or in chief value of gold -----~--- 65 65 UNITED KINGDOM 
Comment 


Production of solid gold articles is restricted by the limitation which price 
imposes upon consumption. With gold priced at $35 an ounce, unit values are 
necessarily high, and total production is small. Many of these articles are 
specialties. Exports include a great variety of products which have gone to 
numerous ccuntries. 


Imports have been very small and have consisted chiefly of novelties and 
ecclesiastical goods. In 1943 the United Kingdom was the chief source, but in 
other years the Soviet Union, France, or Germany was the leading source. 
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Par. No. 339, 397 
156 UNITED KINCGDON 


SILVERWARE (EXCEPT CUTLERY:.AND JEWELRY) ° oo 00" 
(OUVMARY SIGES) 


Stat. imrort elassés‘ (1939): 690.245 690.25, C9O8FL; 690.93, 690.35, 690.395 7 Q9 155 


United States production, exports, ane ANPOFES , 1999 39 and: 1943 M., 
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1943 -- 


if ‘Hollow ware, ecclesiesticel ware, trochies, novelties, etc. Production 
’ ¢ re 


1938 — i Bs [ 59 . 388 | 12d, 
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| { { 
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BLeU. Wl Ss) on: be ele td ; SA ERR ed J? 9B pe 
ST iver” or Copper —*—-———— = 50 aly 35 Pemmrie UNITED KINGDOM: 5 
Pisteda wisn Silver on other >” Bite: Mowe s 
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MEbeErLe le —-———~——-- ee 50 SO do. 
WA ea ir 4 : ‘ ‘ a8 stig 
Par. 397 ; 


Oo 


Articles or POG, n.svp.f.: | 
Plated dit, 8 jLive on nickel silver ee coe S 3 2 a Sates 


1 
or Coprer ——— ee ec ne eres 65 P arte Ah) ial ial ae al 2 GON 






Plated with silver on other 





MOE PL VLG maar eee eee eee 5 Ste Se aE a. 
Articles or yeh te Hageurls am : } 
composed wholly or in “chief value + PT NE, ORY: 7 } 
of silver “ieh 8 Be. waa ee 65 re GLIRARY * oD nant oe ts ae dow 
af “Trade ner ement with ‘the United Kingdom , SEP eC hive JARUATy S19 8SS SAY ee 
A sag ig gen vith the United: Cingds ny effierive ‘January 1939. Underythe 
trade agreoment with Mexico, ‘iPfective January 1943, the rate was. temporarily 
further reduced te 32g percent ad valorem ‘and this reduétion is *still in FOreg. SAR 
However, the United St. #88 hig reserved the right to terminate this: red on after 


the terminat is mm of the nation.l emergency on 6 months! “notidec ‘te Mexice. ene pr 
3 > 2 


minimum cermissible rate under the present Traat Agroements Act 1s 25 tercent ad 
valorem, . hag mn Sa? os 





Comaent — ~ Fess 
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This report deals with the various types of silverware class 
rrurhs 339 and 397 of the Tariff Act of 1930, including both solid 
iiver-plated ware and cov ring such articles as flatware (sroons), hollow were 
pee Ar tea, ond coffee sets, bowls, vegetable dishes, goblets, ond rlates), 

ities (boxes, table decorations, and other ornamental objects), and ecc. 
i il: ware, Other flatware (knives and forks) is not included herein but | 
cauded in 7% 


ified in réera- 
I~sil ver. and 


the cutlery pernsraph, 355, and jewelry is included in paragraph 1527(a). 


157 
SILVERWARE (EXCEPT CUTLERY AND JEVELRY)--Continued 


In both so!ic and silver-pleted ware, flatware (knives, forks, and spoons) is the 
most. important subgroup in United States production and consumption, and imrorts 
of fletware cre limited. Holiow ware, ecclesiastical goods, and novelties com- 
rrise a substantially smaller preracibinn of Scorch os production then does flat 
were, buf these articles are imported in mach greater volume than flatware. In 
both branches of the industry competition is keener in hollow ware then in flst- 
ware; Novel ties-are frequently srecialties; hey vary greatly in type and 
rE 


ahabee Stotes exrorts of the articles here considered are less than 2 percent 
4, 


The same types of rroducts are made of solid silver and of silver-plated base 
metals. Solid-silver articles have much the higher unit value. The low cost of 
the metals on yhich silver is rlated and mass-production methods in manufecturing 


sliver-plated articles make fossible low prices and isrge consumrtion. While 
there is some use of machinery in the production of solid-silver articles, much of 
this tyre of ware is ornamented with hand chasing or engraving--rrocesses which 
require a high cegree of skill and add materially to the cost. 


In 1939 there were 150 menufacturers, emploving about 12,000 workers. A 
relatively fev of these rroduccrs were large comtanies producing both silver-—rleted 
and solid-silver articles, but gererally speaking the domestic silverware industry 
FOS two clearly defined though closely associated brenches manufacturing 
solid-silver articles, and silver-plated base-metal ware, respectively. The 
numerous smueli shops produce silver-plated or solid-silver articles, novelties, and 
scecialties. Producers are locuted mainly in the New England States and New York. 


Ths valuc of domestic outrut of solid-silver articles is not as great as that 


of siiver—plated éntbales. This may be attributed to the limitation which trice 
imroses uron consumption. Imnrort trade in ea on products is likewise 
greater than haat in ¢roducts of solid silver, crincipally because of the lower 
price but also rerhurs because of the more favorable te ae treatment accorded 
plated ware. The ratio of imrorts to st ts production in prewar years was some- 
what higher for rlated ware than for solid silverware. 


The solid-silver branch of the industry is naturally affected to a greater 
i Luctua. ya a of silver than is the silver-plated branch. 
W eae oe siiver orerete to reduce the rrice differential between solid-silver 
ted articles, and rising silver prices have the reverse effect. 


In rrewar veeras silver sold for industrial purposes at comparable rrices the 
world r, ona the silverware manufacturers of no one country could obtain a com- 
petitive advantage in the cost of raw material. The prevadling price was 35 cents 
an ounce. Most countrie: afforded their industries rrotection in home markets 
through tariff and other trade restrictions; and some countries promoted the exrort 
of silverware by the negotiation of preferential tariff or bilateral tradd agree- 
ments. The relative competitive strength of the silverware industry in various 
countries de rended crincirally on design end craftsmanship; other factors included 
e attached to the ware troduced, and the degree of efficiency 


the degree of rprestig 
in troduction end distribution. 


Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the rate of duty on those articles meking up the 


bulk of imports of silver-piated ware was 50 percent, and the rate on the bulk OL 
imports of solid silverware was 65 rercent. In the trade agreement with the 


United Kingiuom, effective Januury 1939, the 50 pereent rate was reduced to 35 per- 
cent, and the 65 rercent rate to 50 percent. The latter was further temporarily 
reduced to 325 percent in the tradé agreement. with Mexico, effective Jenuary 1943 
wa eee effected this trade materially, and obscured the effects of the 
uctionsin duty. 


5 ty 


SILVERWARE (EXCEFT CUTLERY AND JEWELRY) --Continued 


During the war, rroduction of silverware by the leading industrial nations 
was greatly curtailed. Silver as well as the esscntial base metals became scarce. 
United States manufacturers were Limited to 50 rercent of their 1941 or 1942 pro- 
Cuction, and their rurchases of silver were confined to that procurable at 71 cents 
an ounce, Imperts declined greatly and the character of the trade changed. Coun- 
tries formerly unimrortant in import trade became imrortant. Some of these coun- 
tries in order to give encouragement to this trade subsidized their industries and 
required domestic silver rroducers to surply the silver requirements cf the home 
industries at r~rices which were lower than the price frevailing in the United 
States. With these unusuel conditions still largely prevailing, the competitive 
situation in the near future is unrredictable. A year or more may elarse before 
conditions in the industry become normal end the trade settled. The United 
Kingdom will no coubt remain the most imrortent source of United States imports of 
silver-plated ware, but the sources of solid-silver imports cannot be forecast. 


Imports, oy crincipal 
by principal sources, in 1 




















Silverware (except cutlery and jewelry): United Stutes imports for 
consumption, ty kinds, 1937-39 and 1943 
“Para~ 3 a Ms “a H * 3 
r I, : P : a 1 O2 ; e r 
graph 3: Kind : ADS at he 338 2 1939 : 1943 
OR OE RT EE RT IR SPO SR ST i A ELT RS SES ES ne 
: : Value 
- ; : : : 
229 : Silver plated: : : 2 : 
: Table, household, kitchen, : : : 3 
: and hospital utensils, and : : : : 
: hollow or fiat ware, n.s.¢.f.: $557,559 $332,398 :$454,266 :$242,788 
397 : Other articles not enumerated: : : 
: separetely ~-----~---~~—~-~-~- : OS ULk Soo aoee § Lh 3s feo eae asy 
: Total —------------------=--: 652,603 : 369,720 : 497,991 : 259,265 
s S0lid Saidvers ~ : : : 
397 : Sterling silver tableware —--: 255,603 : 145,384 : 132,210 : 84,641 
397 ‘ Silver manufactures, n.s.p.f.: 109 025s. Fe. 726. 2. 136.5330 8) 78a 3 
: Total ----~~--~~-~----------—-: 364,628 = 224,112 : 266,540 + 162,314 
339,397 3 Tote] ---~~----~~~----~-~-~------; 1,017,231 : 593,832 : 766,531 3; 422,079 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 
Silverware (except cutlery and jewélry): United St.tes imports for 
consumption, by kinds and principal sources, 1939 and 1945 
















: 2 Silver-plated : Solid silver 3 
: :Table households Other : Sterling:Silver manu-3 

Year: Countty ° 707o, pULeNSL ila Gearticiea;: sliver + factures, +: Total 
3 hollow or flat-: n.e.s. stebleware:: mes fet. 3 
: oe ¢ ae en 
- . Value 

1939: UNITED KINGDOM ---~-; $391,700 3:617,882 3; 52,819 : $44,392  34506,793 
: Denmark ~---~---~~~~ : Serge 8 S008 STs 8 6595234 ° 2°132;°700 
: Japan ---~------~--- : 9,284 ¥ #254954 53! eu) §  3R, OFS 
: Mexico ~~---~--~-~- : 110 : aa nay er Sh Ae 2,687 ¢ 7,269 
: Other countries --—-: 2 22,983 : : : ie | 696 
$ Totel ~-------~--~-~-: 454,206 Tee he Pl 5 wba 33 § 760045 

1943: UNITED KINGDOM ----: Cab a? & Tehdo-t 45,3778 = 9,548 3 296,355 
: Denmark -----~ atm moon = : - 3 - 3 - 3 _ 
: Japan —--—+ ~~ : 5 Ae - 3 - 3 B02 603 
: Mexico ~—-——~——~-~—~: 3,888 =; 8,041 : 18,098 : 57,966 : 87,993 
: Other countries ---s O6eoG os 3.020 sel oes .. 30,057 e  FipiZs 
: Tote] --~---~-----; phe, 16S et Washi) §° S4sG41 02. 78,2731. 2 4ee3079 

Source: Official statistics of the U. 6. Department of Commerce. 


(Separate digests cover the silver-plated and solid-silver products included 
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ote 159 a “Par. Nov 339 
oh Seite | | UNITED KINGDOM 
SILVER-PLATED TABLE, HOUSEHOLD, KITCHEN, AND HOSPITAL UTENSILS ,AND HOLLOW 


OR FLATWARE, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR (OTHER SILVER-PLATED ARTICLES 
ARE DUTIABLE UNDER PAR. 397) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 690.31, 690.33, and 709.55 


United States production, exports and imports, L sla na 1943 
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Source: Official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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KOC OF 1945 * Soun try 
Poreont ad valorem 
Sd Lip was low, 
* 54 = et lle aya ss a Wrengasd bad 
Table, household, kitchen, and nospl var 
utensils, and holiow or flatware, 
Yissepess% 
Plated with silver on nickel silver eer mrtyren tin sos 
pit ey Si) * . toe are pale - UNITED KINGDOM 
or copper ———--s scene lor 50 corm ee 


C = . aan Hs wr * q 
Plated With silver on other materials 50 ~-°~ see i do. 
3 ; 1 ceri erie ts an pera $ + Tar > TO 329 
Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January hig Soe 
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The production | of silv. t—plate Pd pware for table usé, Such as bowls, 
oe LF i r at la oy f les y i rhe Ver- 
dishes, trays, tea and coffee sets, is-an sib beanca of the domesvi L 


j “ees cl a @ it Wak (my ee 1a ty note oma 1G 
plating industry. The demand for yes products, however, 15 somewhat “sala 
ps ~ ee ; f=) —— “4 . ce i wii. Re ee a Nari a dere eae: Ca hea ° v8 and 
limited than the demand for flatware (knives, forks, anu spoons). Knives an 


a +n 


j jtons sre not incinded hereir ‘thay are Gutisbire 
’ the leading flatware items, are not incluced her Ay. thoy icieaaie 

me : r 49 sy? The rat ray foal oe "\ Aey pr 26 A 
as cutlery abl compound rates under the provisions of paragra pn 35D. 


Silver—plated ware is made in a multiplicity ‘of Laagind, ranging yD 
articles with little or no decorative dosign, Such 4s Bove yen eg 6 tee 
orate goods, such as reproductions Or antiques , and in IR aa ate wpe ee 
dopending upon the thickness of the silver plate, tac weight and charac ” Oh Ne 
blanks to which the a ai is applicd, the type of design and finish, and. anes 
character of any hand decoration used. The blanks ore of nokel silver, white 
or britannia metal, Soaae, copper, 2: antimonisl lead. 


Domestic préduction is largely with a nickel silver or white (bri tannia) 
x 


t 
| j : th a cooper or brass base are of lesser importance. 
motal base; products Wo GULL ce cot / Ope rs Waid 183 a CA ewe Sak. SG Ade B } 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE, HOUSEHOLD, KITCHEN, AND B 
OR FLATWARE, NOT SPECIAL’ Y PROVIDE BD oe (OTH 
, ARE DUTIABLE UNDER PAR. 397)-C 


OSPITAL UTENSILS ,AND HOLLOW 
ER SILVER~PLATED ARTICLES 
ontinued 


ilver constitutes a relatively smell part of ee nik of silver-plated 
ares; consequently moderate fluctuations in’ the pri of silver do not mater- 
laliy influence their cost. In prewar years, it as 2b: and 4 million ounces 
of silver were used annually in silver-plated articles. Improved methods of 


manufacture and the low cost of other rew materials combined to keep the price of 
silver-plated articles at a low level as compared with similar articles Hodh of 
solid (sterling) silver 


Domestic production of silver-plated holiow ware is center in Connecticut, 
New York, and Massachusetts, although plants are loceted in nine aril States 
east of the Mississippi. A few-large companies manufacture complete lines of 
silver—pla ated ware, including both flat and hollow ware. A number of smaller 
companies (about 30) specialize in the mennfacture of hollow ware, the production 
of which i less execting and does not require so lurge a capitel investment as 
the production of flatware. The largest menufacturers of silver-plated ware also 
make some sterling—-silver articlas. 


The United Kingdom has been the dominant factor in the import trade in 
silver-plated articles. Imports from the United Kingdom are mainly hollow ware 


in a wide range of articles similar in CONF SFERE AGH and quality to those o of 
American make. Much of the imported ware cons ies ot ees es one of old de- 
Signs electroplated on nickel silver or copper. >» United States has a the 
alae Single market for British exports. Silver oat te articles imported from 


= 1 
countries other than the United Kingdo m include both some distinctive higher— 
ede) goods, such as are imported from France, end low-priced specialties cxst 
from antimony or hard lead sand given a thin coating or flash of silver, such as 
were imported in dee cs hare cuantiti des from Japan during the period 1933436. 


{ 


Imports by type of base metal, by principal sources, 1939-43 are shown below. 
Silver—plated table, ee kitchen, and hospitsl utensils, and 


hollow or flatware, n.s. dee! United States imports for con- 
sumption, me kinds, by principsi sources, 1939+-43 





roe :Total ail: UNITED ; : . : : 8) 
Year scountries: KINGDOM ; China , Japan , nce, “Cane ida.Mexico, other 





“! Pleated with silver or nickel 


oo 2$429,274 :£376,272 :87,016 


co, ae ee : 485,380 : 450,822 : 8,174 
eh a ree : 479,210 : 460,408 : 2,859 
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: Plated with silver con other metals 


1939 —--~--~----: 24,992 : 15,428 : o98 ; Ewe e Peo 330% TY 2932606 
1940 anne 10,525 : “10,762 1 1561S = sercats “Brass! eee a ser gee 
1941 ~---------——-; 16,762 : 11,129 : 1,745 : £78 3 6-3 O7: ' 38h d4 2958 
1942 ——--—---+-—-—~— : 8,934 : 55493 : 135 - 3 - 3 190115392 =) 4, 7oe 
1943 ----------- $, 12 Glo £ east! ey Fi Sis S864 4 B5SA4 L482 





ted with Silvér on niékel silver or copper; 


1/*-No‘imports of att le Z| 
2: ements except imports valued at *29 from the United 


containing electrical he 
Kingdom in 1942 
Sources Official stitistics of the U, S, Department of Conmeres, 
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SILVER-PLATED TABLE, HOUSEHOLD, KITCHEN, AND HOSPITAL UTENSILS > AND HOLLOW 
OR FLATWARE, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDE, ID FOR (OTHER SILVER-PLATED ARTICLES 
ARE DUTIABLE UNDER PAR. 397)-Continued 


United States exports of silver-plated hollow ware,although comparatively 


small, are widespread; South American countries, Mexico, and Cuba have been among 
the leading markets. 


Foreign competition in the domestic market has come mainly from Englis 
silverware in the higher-priced brackets. Competition from British goods is 
largely the result of a certain prestige attached to "English" silverware. The 
relatively high price of many of the English products removes them from the 
ordinary channels of distribution gid iieed by domestic producers. 


During the war little silverw:re was made, and the trade was sharply cur- 
tailed. Such silver-plated ware as was produced consisted chiefly cf essential 
articles, such 1s knives, forks, and spoons (flatware) for the military services. 
With the resumption of trede in silver-plated hollow ware, foreign competition as 
in prewar years is likely to be keenest from British producers. 


An unknown competitive factor nt the present time is the effect which the 
higher price of silver (90-1/8 cents an ounce’ as compsred with.a prewar: price of 35 
cents en ounce) will have on the silver-plated branch of the silverware industry. 
From a competitive standpoint, 2 rising price for Silver is beneficiel, or at 
least less injurious, to the silver-plated branch of the industry than to the 
solid silver branch. For, when the price of silver rises, the price differential 
between silver-plated «nd sclid (sterling) Silver articles is increased. 


The reduction of the duty on silver-plated tableware, plated on nickel 
silver or copper (the princips1 buses used both in this country snd in the United 
Kingdom) from 50 percent to 35 percent ad vnlorem by cg trade ‘acoaiae ent with the 
United Kingdom, effective January 1, 1939, naturally hed little effect on imports 
in 1939, because ‘of the disturbed economic end political conditions. The ratio 
of imports to domestic producticn in that year was about the same as in 1927. 
Neither production nor imports during the war years have much significance as an 
indication of the probable postwar situation. 
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. Par, Noe 397 
L62 UNITED KINGDOM 


SILVER~PLATED ‘ARTICLES, N.S.P.F 


Stat. import classes (1939) s, 690.35 ond 690,39 


United States production, exports, snd imports, 1957-359 and 1943 








Imports for consumption from-- 






“nd Pproduc-, Domestic ~ ces Be 
hen tion + exports ALL UNETED 


; comtries | KINGDOM 


a ee 














1937 —- yt le Not >. 5 | 28 ast a. 17 

1938 -~ Netie avail— a7 i? 9 | 4 2 

1939 --| 1,639 | apie 2/2, 44 ee 9 5 2 

1943 -- Ne Bie | 3/ 16 ae 4 me | snecateetset 
{ i ' 


lif Includes silver~pintud novelties, Upileuware, loving cups and other ‘troph Les, 
ecclesiastical ware, and other articles. ~: a ata : id laeadtaiaa ii aia 
ey Known to be eaten 


3/ Tucluces imports from Mexico vulued nt 6 thousnnd dollars. 





Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Gommerce. 
Ltem ; United States tariff Proposed 
| : | pi negotiating ». 
Act of 1945 Sountry 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem . (duilas, aes 
Par. S9AVGgm. - 8 3 | saiiu: SE 
Articles’ or wares not specially 
provided for: ‘ ‘ 
Plated with silver:on nickel ‘ 
silver or copper -—-~----~~--~-~-—~ = 65 i/ By UNITED KINGDOM 
Plated with silver on other . 
materials -~~~~~~-—-~—- eee ~ 65 65 Gis 
ay Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Gomuent 
Silverapin ted neater s, trophies, ecclesiasticzl ware, and miscellaneous speci-- 


eee are: produced..in-the United States by a. few firms who apec ha nhaene this Peeve 
sone cf whom also make copper,.sterling silver,. and other metal articles ses 
The principal production is in New York and Connecticut, but tliinois ,. apencas iy 
setts, New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Gulifornia also menufacture 
these products to some extent. 


In the manufacture of novelties, trophies, und ecclesiastical ware, base meta 
blanks of copper, nickel silver, brass, or white wetal, are first fabricated in 
the form and decoration of che finished articles and ther electroplated with siiver. 
Some of these articles require the use of heavy stamping or spinning equipment; 
they are usually made by the larger firms. Other articles that can be cast in dies 
and then plated are adapted to production by small firms. Attractiveness of design 
and uniqueness of product are underlying factors in sales. of many of these articles. 


United States imports consist of diversified products, chiefly of an ornamental 
nature. They come principally from the United Kingdom, France, China, and Mexico. 
Japen was for a time an important source, huving supplied nearly 30 percent of the 
total value during the years 1931-37. A number. of other countries also share in 
the trude. 
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SILVER-PLATED ARTICLES, N.S.P.F.—Continued 


Imports from the United Kingdom consist: primarily of articles pliuted on a 
nickel silver or copper base on which the duty was reduced from 65 percent to 
35 percent ad vulorem by the 1939 ugreement. The reduction in duty did not apply 
to imports from Japan to any extent because they were chiefly pluted on an anti- 
monial leud base, which remuined dutiable at 65 percent. Imports from other coun- 
tries, notably France, China, and Mexico, are divided between those on nickel 
silver, or copper, and those on other metals. 


Silver-plated articles or wares, n.s.p.f.; United States imports 
for consumption, by type of base metal, by principal sources, 








1939-43 
en ; Total : add Un ITED ye : ‘ ‘ ‘ 62 : | ij ‘ t e 
Year * countries * xINGpoM | France China Japan Mexico All other 
Plated with silver on nickel silver or copper 
1939 —-——--=: $24,467 2 915,295 2 yl,920 : $1,063 : 9239 : — 3 95,950 
TO eee : 6,907 : 5,8K6 3 S43 647 3 187 : - 223 
1941 -———--- ; 29,000 <4 yg255 4 66 ; 605 : 96 Ser. 2 degoes 
1942 ------- : LS,i5h° Fit, Gla) - 3 on - - 3 458 
1943 ----- —! Se ae 6, 668 : -: - 3 = 2 A,O84 3 970 
: Plute ed with silver on other metals 
1939 -----——=: $19,258 : 2,587 : ¥6,752 : nee 2 $2ye00 3 =), Gogo (a 
1940 -----~- : SOR 0) deel OR G ahd : 279 & “eyO9Rs gol F. wegOl7. 
1941 ----—---: Dphal ay OSes : "338 i AOAue: Ah 881 
1942 ------- : Dos” 180 3 — 3 ous aoa IS @ ZAG 
By) as PRN AS i ea a8. 3 = 3 #3 > i BSOIR ¢ 50 


Source: Offieinl statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The reduction in duty on these silver-plated articles when pluted on nickel 
silver or copper, from 65 percent to 35 percent ad valorem by the trude agreement 
with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939, nuturally fuiled to exercise a 
significant effect on the imports of 1939, because of the disturbed economic and 
politicil conditions. The situation with rag ee to domestic production and im- 
ports during the wur was, of course, not at all indicative of what may occur during 
the postwar period. 
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UNITED | CINGNOM 


a/ ; | 
STERLING-SILVER TABLEWARE (EXCEPT CUTLERY) AND 
SILVER MANUFACTURES, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 


Stat. import classes (1939): 690 2d 690.25 ° . Pay _piaiergeett «3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1945 
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l/s ewieiand poestivass hollaw ware, riovelties, bropistos, Gotte ti ire, and other: >” 
articles; . tote mad ey git ots shanitte silverware including -fla cbwanre (which in- 
cludes. cutlery): was: einem el7, 6: 39,964 ang $17,109 7 L6lp in 4 2. 193% wid 1939, respec~ 
tively. 7 an ay : Wd tae APDEBE LE He SRR 

zy . Not strictly. comparnble. an all -yearss: gold-plated wade ibd included ain’ 
1938, and silver solder in 1943. vevae ds Spee ag POE EO | OS, ee 

at Le 285 tha ma REO. 
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‘ ‘eh Meee Mule eid, BUDerern) Th BEY VELOTEM oe cere eet ie eee eee 
Pare 397 pe. s<emiaiagtcds alciaitasadlndaamas cei ae ws ning tere 
AMTLCLES) OF) WATCS yu iia GeDad tengo Dinsciein y Hine deh vit seen nEneNS We 
composgd wholly: or in chief. value MN 7 Me AI UCES AS 
oF Sep SMA ae els) Uso Pes de uNeren’ KL NGI DOM 
Afebe de agreement: with. the United Kingdon, effeetive January 1959. Under the 
trade Apheectting with Mexico, effective Janucry 1943, the rate was temporarily fur- 
ther reduced to 325 percent ad valorem and this reduction is ‘still.in force... How 
ever, the United States has reserved the right to terminate this tempornry reduction 
after the termination of .the: national emergency on six months notiee to Mexico. 
The minimum Deru: aaah wides the preseats peut Agreenen nts act is 25 percent’ 
ad valorem. | "i che ee * : ay i 
Note.— The tariffs on similar.:s ddr -sieaiiecuel shiclee (rores 359 and 2977) should 
be considered in. conne ers with any: saaiaigia in. thi S rates >” 
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yh ssor. Comment 


Sterling-silver tableware and miscsilenacus articles such as ecclesiastical 
goods, ornaments, and chit: or* produced in the United Strtes by three types 

of producers: (1) A few large manufacturers, whose procucts are entirely or prinei- 
pally sterling silverware iid hoodie flat anc hollow ware); (2) a few large manu- 
facturers of silver-plated ware, who produce some sterling-silver products; and 

(3) a considerable number of small shops producing sterling-silver : peeahee exclu- 
Sively. In all, about 35 firms produce sterling-silver hollow ware and about 10 
produce novelties, often in conjunction with novelties made of other mo tals. Some 
of these firms have been engaged in the industry over a lone period and their prod- 
ucts have high prestige. The industry is located principally in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and idarylanc. 

Sterling is a quality designation applied to solid silver of a certein fine- 
ness, i.e., silver 0.925 fine (containing 92.5 percent of pure silver), which is the 
standard of fineness in the United States and the United Kingdon. 
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STERLING-SILVER TABLEWARE (EXCEPT CUTLERY) AND SILVS 
MANUFACTURES, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR -— Continued 


ee 
be 


Much sterling-silver hollow ware is hendwrought or ornamented with hand-chas- 
ing or engreving processes which increase the cost of production. Articles for 
emaments1 purposes consist chiefly of handwrought pieces made by skillec arti 
while articles for ord tinary usege,. Such as salts and peppers, goblets, snd veg 
re mide.largely by mechanical operations. Machine work on Oe 


Bt 


1 
is 


table, dishes,..are m 
grade hollow ware is limited almost entirely to the initial forming process. 
The domestic eterling-silver holt low were industry ‘genera wily consumes about 4 


c ete 
Million ounces of silver Scie and silver accounts for about 95 percent of the 
cost of raw materinls. The differential between the value of the-raw material 
and the price of the finished srticle varies with the. workmanship involved. For 
a esgic ‘sterling-silver pitcher weighing 274 ounces with silver content valued 
hell 24, would reteil at four or more times such value depending upon the character 
of ornamentation. Normally the industzy purchases its silver at the open market 
price guoted in New York. The average open uerket price of silver at New York, in 


we 
me 
pecified years, 1909 to 1945, is shom below: 





Year Average price per Year Average price per 
fine troy ounce fine troy ounce 
1909 ——————-----——--—--—- 80.52 . 1937 ----—-------~-------- 0.45 
W4 -—-——-——--------—- «00 1939 ------ ~~ “oo 
1919 --------—_-—_----- Laat 1940 --------~----—----——--- «35 
1924, ------------------ Ro ee L9O4L ----- Pa bs 
1929 ------------~----- ia Stee 3. 1943 -------------------- Ad 
1932 ——_____-__-_— 2 LLL, meet ee led 


1955 =e te 65 shia aiaame aged. nk mimiavania ia 52 ; 

1/ In September 1945 the Office of Price p Lona aepeeee raised the ceiling vrice 
of. foreign silver from 45 cents to "La cents, whereupon the New York open marke t 
price rose to 70-3/4 cents. The current price (November 15, 1946) is 99-1/8 cents. 

Sourees Annual reports of the Director of the Mint; FEngineering anc Mining 
Journal, Mineral and Metal Market. 








The United Kingdom ordinarily has been the principal source of imports of 
sterling-siiver hollow ware and novelties. For a short period (1935-39) before 
the war, imports from Denmark ex mem those from the United Kingdom and since 1943 
Mexico has been the chief sourc Silverware imported from the United Kingdom 
is similar in pattern and typ= to domestic articles; that from BDenmark is of 
distinctive modernistic type, iargely the output of a single producer, and that 
from Mexico consists of a somewhat limited Line of hollow ware and specialties 
(mainly haidicraft) of characteristic design. Imports by principal sources in 
specified years during the period 1929-45 are shown below. 


166 
STERLING-SILVER TABLEWARE (EXCEPT CUTLERY) AND SILVER 
MANUFACTURES, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR — Continued 


Sterling-silver tableware (except cutlery) énd ‘silver manufactures, 
not specially provided for: United States imports. for consumption, 
by principal sources, in specified years, 1929 to 1945 


TTotaPMall 3 “3 UNITED : ae la ys 2 ALL 
Pisa haber ARAL 2. peronasins Lh erate i etterd ty... .Cenads 
satin? countries: De K 2 KINGDOM feqtionsco , Canada ¢ other 


Sterling~silver tebleware 


68 : 278113,989 





1929 ——----—--—-: $480,493 : $157,497 ; $206,477: $362 : $2,168 : 

1933 : 83,146 : Bese 3 Aaya. eae ee a 3,401 
1937 —————--: 255,603 : 136,042 : 104,219: 437-3 SEBO 14,475 
1939 —---—--—-: 132,210 ; 67,914 : 952,819 3-2; 47%2°: 221 : 6,784 
1941 ———_———-: 87,976; Le” BE 36 seat pe st Alig sig Ft. . Mee, 
1943 .. —————— 84,641 : a eae 2) Tee te” ALO eps F : Pao, 
Ly aS rae Seo SOS. 10920,550.5... 2h59 2° 3/17,205 


Silver manufactures, n.s.p.f. u 








1929 : : 3 : v 
£933 : : : : : 
1937 —-—— : 2 : : : 
1939 3 : $ : vs 
1941 - Sette s sae Cee 7 ts 7 2s029"s Poca ghee Marengo 
1943 .o-———— Wash (d 3 = Oya i OT OOS 3030s oR eGeS 
iyi (ee IER Aca a SP TS ATs 273,987": 2965 S/08. 660 
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1929 —-————: 747,869 : 203,069: 304,096: 5,078 : 72 ye O/23T, 154 
1933 —————--——-:_ 137,549 : = 40,885 : 74,749 : 923 : 117: 20,875 
Poe eee BOL, 628s, . 177,826 & 140,210 2° A,L88 : nai, Ah 357 
ees | ee ee i FOO ¢) 71592) AS TAT- 32,882 
Oe ees TT ere Be eet Roteos te Veg” 926 : 14,596 
oe ees Er iy en, PERT TRO DG IMIG OL. MOBO Fs 8,917 
hey) ae > 734,986 : ~: 65,560 : 600,337:  6,224°3'° -2/62,865 














l/ Includes Germany, 45 95385 France, #38,373. / preliminary. 
3/ Includes Peru, $16,414. 4 Includes Germany, $49,367; France, $26,694. 


/ } f > Fa) ; fr 
/ Includes Peru, $39,378. 6/ Includes Germany, %94,905; - France, $65,567. 


Sy) 


2 : 
Uf Includes Peru, $55,792. | 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


During the war a iarge portion of the domestic industry's facilities were con- 
verted to the production of wer goods mainly of materials other than silver. Pro- 
duction of silverware was limited under a quot: system to 50 percent of 1941 or 
1942 production, whichever was the greater. Before 1942 the industry had used only 
silver of foreign origin, which had been procurable at slightly over the Treasury's 
daily buying rate of 35 cents psr ounce. Beginning in 1942, with silver scarce 
and war uses growing, 1 series of government orders were issued regulating the use 
of silver; imported silver was reserved for essential war purposes anc silverware 
producers were dependent upon purchases of newly mined domestic silver, or upon 
purchas¢s from the Treasury's stock of free silver at 71.11 cents per fine troy 
ounce. Under the restrictions imposed by Government regulations, little sterling- 
Silver hollow ware and novelties were produced and retail dealers turnec to trading 
in old domestic and British articles. Then Mexican and, to a lesser degree, 
Peruvian silverware appeared on the markot in increasing quantities. 


At the war's end, most restrictions were removed. The price ceiling for 
foreign silver was raised, however, to 71.11 cents per ounce, or to a parity with 
the Treasury's price for newly-mined domestic silver </ Maximum prices for silver 
minufactures were permitted to take into account the 36-cent per ounce increase in 
the cost of silver. The appearance of domestic sterling-silver articles in retail 
stores has been retarded by reconversion and delays in obtaining raw and semi- 
fabricated materials. 

1/ The price of government-owned silver as of November 15, 1946, is 91 cents. ; 
2/ The Treasury's price for newly mined domestic silver as of November 1), L9kO, 
is 90% cents per ounce. 
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STERLING-SILVER TABLEWARE (#XCHPT CUTLERY) AND SILVER 
, yieed MANUFACT TUNE ES, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED BOR aint Continued 


The Benest foréign compa’ tition befcre the war was experienced by: the ~-brench 
of the industry meking sterling-silver table hollow ware and ornamental goods, ~- 


particularly those of high quality. Competition in the past came chiefly from 
gecieng ond Denmark. Many fnglish and Danish articles were marketed widely despite 
their relatively high cost. Recently, with both domestic. and nermal foreign sup- 


“pliers iat active, substantial quantities of Mexican products have: beén distributed 
in the United States, and imports from Peru and’‘Canada have increased. In addition 
to competition with sterling-silver. products, there was before the war some compe- 

tition from imported silver-plated ware, confined principally to high-grade, silver- 


plated articles and dependent to some ex is ent upon the price of silver. 


When ,-Englisn one Danish, Eth i to:the United States 


ria again become active 
compéetiticn is likely to te greater than nither to. In addition to Fnzland, Den- 
mark, and Mexico 5 numerous other countriss, notably France, Peru, and Cenada, will 
ave of the trade. — iP 


“no: doubt endeaver to obtain a larger sit: 
present world conditions in the siiver trade are unsettled snd some time may 
elapse before, conditions become reasonably stable. Recently, with unusual condi- 
«tions in silver dealings, price ceilings, import, and export embargoes have been 
Ben’ Svemmacre and-the silverwere industry in some countries has been sub— 
‘sidized. The development of the silver-working industries in Mexico, Peru, and 
“Canada has received additions encouragement from their respective governments, 
ee in the assurance of adequate supplies of silver, anc’ these countries 


“Are ‘Likely to be more important factors in future trade aoe their prs “war status 
would indicate. 

_ The reduction in the duty on solid silverware froin 65 ae on if percent 
vad veloren by the trade eae with the United Kingdon, effective January Bs ie 

naturally foiled: to exercise.»® significent: effect on the imports or “SIG: because 
Ve the disturbed economic and ‘political conditions. The situation during the war 
as regards both domestic’ production and jigports,.of course, throws dittie light~on 
the probable postwar situations. It is likely that in the postwar period the 50 


result in’an appreciably higher ratio 
ted before the war; this is the more 
probable because of the development during the war of import trade with Mexico~-and 
other countries previously unimportsnt sources of imports. .. * ‘ 


percent duty, if continued in effect, will 
of imports to domestic -roduction than exis 
or 
1s 


Par. No. 1650 
SOVIET UNION 
CANADA 
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COAL (ANTHRACIT® AND BITUMINOUR). (FREF) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 5000.0 and 5092.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, specified years 1929 to 1943 





a er EN NE A <a te 





pment mesial a 





——— 







Imvorts for consumption from-— 











Domestic | 




















Year | Production Ce ee oe ee Kei ame ehh 
exports ie AN AD Germai 
: lcountries | UNION | 2 Lam une PRE ip in 
, Quantity (1,000 long tons) _ i aeatae 19 Sight ie Me 
| i } 
536,537 | 18,603 | 921 | Liab A54 | Piha 3 
1932. 321,048} 9,033 | 698 | era 156 | ea ihe 56 
1934 371,916 | 10,863 | 530. | 289. | 1) ee ‘ 
1936 1,36, 305 Ta ete. Tae | 403. | ite ng sretaneagt a 
1937 Ahh 107 13,445 | 549 | 238 | 195. | 17 = 
1938 352,369 | 11,071. | L839 | 179 | 167 | 138 a 
1939..| .. 398,530; 12,661 | 522 | 190... | 210. i 2 
1943 Ber, \0. 26,003 | 753 es AO gl 157 | Z 
: | 
ee ee eee er ee "Letom: coon se bil Dyce a PRAM AE Ts ANP Pl 
eel bate iit Se Naiue Me; O0Rellars) Hiieer ee Oe 
| | | | 
1929 | 1,338,424 98, 310 | 5,485 | 737 | ay ORF | 2,600 | 17 
- 1932 629,052 INES R ios waesTgeet 9 anylZeger’) Sorel wnpesgehis ise oie 
1934 872,535 SPL Gir |-isk, ond bd) “lapaner 4 eol | 1,002 | E 
1936 995,004 | “52,381 LMAos aloes POR, Baw | 3 
1937 | 1,061,641 63;617 | 2,824 LyDAB On 810 | 368 3. 
1938 859,253 52,739 R507 20 ene galos | eg ans a s: 
1939 915,523 62,698 3,037 : %, 275 972 | PG Oe | - 
AeSOB, Mi} ~iinh diewie pas): Gime KE PAG EPS | - 
| | : 


| “s 
1943,.; 1,891,460 LS ake OP 3 
q ; | 
Sources: Production from official statistics of the Bureau of Mines; exports 
and imports, from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
f , 
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Litem... United States tariff Proposed 
; negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
. 1930 rate - 
Par. 1650 7 
Coal, anthracite, semi-anthracite, 
bituminous, semi-bituminous, and / | 
USL ho oa Re eS ae a althy Free, sub- Free Y CANADA, 
ject to con- SOVIET UNION 


ditional duty 
(see text) 

1/ The Revenue Act of 1932, effective June 21, 1932,(now section 3423, Internal 
Revenue Code) imposed an import-excise tax of 10 cents per 100 pounds on coal. 
Because of the conditional application of the tax, and treaty obligations, it has 
actually been apnlied to practically no imports (see comment). 


Comment 


The United States normally produces over 30 percent: of the world's output of 
bituminous coal and over 50 percent of all anthracite. ‘Of the 1929 domestic pro- 
duction, 89 percent was bituminous and the remainder anthracite. 


COAL (ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS). (#REE)-Continued 


Imports are principally from the Soviet Union, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 
They have always been small; in 1939 total imports amounted to only 0.13 per- 
cent of domestic consumption. Most imports enter the New England area; smaller 
amounts are imported from Canada into other coal-deficient border states. Ex- 
ports in 1939 amounted to 3.5 percent of domestic production. They go to many 
countries, but Canada has been the principal market. 


Coal. was.on the frée list under the Tariff Acts-of 1912,.1922, and 1930, but 
the Act of 1922 provided that "if any country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government imposes 4 rid on » Leoal/uhen imported oa the United 


States, an equal duty shall be imposed on such article coming ec the United States 
from such country, province, or other cubdintie ion of government. This con- 


ditional-duty provision was reenacted in the 1930 Tariff Act but was repealed by 
the trade agreements act cffective June 12, 1934. 


The Revenue Act of 1932, effective June 21, 1932, imposed an import—excise 
tax of 10 cents per 100 pounds on coal. This tax was not applicable to imports 
from any country with which the balance of trade in coal (in terms of quantity) 
in the previous year was in favor of the United States. In addition, the tax 
was made inapplicable "if treaty provisions of the United States otherwise pro- 
vide." Since the balance of trade in cosl between the United States and Canada 
and between the United States and Mexico was in favor of the United States during 
the calendar year 1931, coal from those countries entered in 1932, after the tax 
became effective, tax-free. As a result of the tax-free status of Canadian and 
Mexican coal, imports from other cowmtries with which the United States had 
treaties containing "most-favored-nation clauses" were entitled to tax exemption 
regardless of the previous year's balance of trade with those countries. However, 
imports of coal from countries with which the United States had no 'most-favored— 
nation" obligations were subject to the tax unless the balance of trade in coal 
between those countries and the United States was favorable to the United States 
in the previous year. Actually, the United States has maintained a favorable 
balance of trade in coal chiefly with respect to Canada, but because of the con- 
ditional application of the tax and treaty obligations the only principal source 
of imports whose coal has been subject to the tax was the Soviet Union. However, 
since August 1937 coal from the Soviet Union has also been tax-exempt because of 
the extension of the most-favored-nation treatment to Soviet products in commercial 
agreerents between the United States and that country, Imports from Germany were 
tax-exempt until termination in October 1935 of "most—favored-nation" obligations 
conteined in the treaty with that country. Since then imports from Germany have 
been nil; if any had entered they would have been subject to the tax. 


Coals United States imports for ccnsumption, by kind, with 
principal sources, 1939 





: Total ae Se 
: Principal sources 


ee ee 


value 
Anthracite +——-—.._ : $1,859,168 : SOVIET UNION, $1,275,209; United Kingdom, 
: : $475,121; CANADA, #59, 201: 
Bituminous ----------~- : Laetai). ws CANADA, $921,808; United-Kingdom, $316,333 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S, Department of Commerce. 


170 Par. No. 1650 
CANADA 
COKE 


Stats import class (1939): 5008.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


reps ents numic—-ym > psn ac > "gn Seg RAR aS RGM a "SS aa Ce ACs cca a ae ae 
; Imports for consumption from-- 


Domestic 
Unitad 


xports 
saad ‘Kingdom 

























Year Production 


AVL 


i 
| 
eda tees do | CANADA =; ‘Belgium 











Quantity (1,0 


256 Th 
121 


00 long ‘ons) 


1937 = 
1938 --- 


16,765 470 30 





1939 --- 
1943 --- 

| Value (1,000 dollars) 
ice ed ee noo) a ae A 1,780 882 4,02 166 
SS ne 167,282 | 3,035 | 1,094 692 166 128 
ee | | Pte ear 3,878 1,387 1,129 | 153 719 
(ops ==} #76, 107 | 7,342 | 1,113 | 1,107 | mn 5 


—_ 


1/ Less than 500. 
Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Mines; exports and 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Par. 1650 / 
ne alg Ct Free Free © CANADA 


1/ The Revenue Act of 1932, effective June 1932 (now sec. 3422, Internal Revenue 
Code) imposed an import-excise tax of 10 cents per 100 pounds on imported coke 
made from coal, Because of the conditional application of the tax end treaty 
obligations, this tax has actually applied to practically no imports, 


Comment 


As over 75 percent of the total domestic production of coke is consumed by 
the iron and steel industries, production is governed largeiy by the operating 
rate of these industries. Coke consumed by the iron and steel industries is 
practically all manufactured in "furnace" plants--that is, coking plants affil- 
jated with these industries~-whose output does not ordinarily enter the open 
market. WNonfurnace producers include a few plants affiliated with local iron 
furnaces but producing more coke than they can absorb. The excess is disposed 
of to the foundry and domestic trade, or as merchant sales. In 1943, 50 "fur- 
nace" plants produced 77 percent of total domestic output, compared with 
23 percent manufactured by 41 other plants. 


Coke has been imported chiefly from Canads, Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany; the total volume imported, however, has been very small compared 
with domestic production. Domestic exports go to many countries, but Canads 
and France have been the largest markets. 
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SLACK AND CULM AND BRIQUETS' Par. No. 1650 
CANADA 

sf aaa See, 40 Aerie BELGIUM 
Stat.. import classes (1939): 5009-0; 5013.1 _ a 









United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


hal) | 












Imports for consumption from———_ 


Domestic 
BELGIUM 


Year Production / pues 2 he 
* bias sae "| countries 














CANADA 


Quantity (1,000 long tons) 





















1937 -— 37 31 
1938 — 61 48 
1939 = you. 60 
L942, 70 69 | - 
_ | “Value (1,000 dollars) .-. | 

1937 — 140 Lie | 3 
1938 — 5, 702 nes 256 1 ele ane 
1939 — Bye. Sam 289 204 

= : ge air 


sn lene. 


1/ Briquets only. Exports other than in briquet form are believed to be 
small or negligible, ae dni anne ae 
Source: Production from statistics of the U. S 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


. Bureau of Mines; exports and 


Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
(ics oo a 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 1650 ae ae 
Briquets —-- —-----~---------- Free Free L/ BELGIUM 





Slack and culm —~~--—------—-__ Free Free L/ CANADA 

i/ The Revenue Act of 1932, effective June 21, 1932, imposed an import—excise 
tax of 10 cents per 100 pounds on slack, culm, and briquets. Because of the con- 
ditional application of the tax and treaty obligations, this tax has not actually 
applied to any imports. 





Comment 
qo Se 


Slack.is a waste product of the bituminous coal industry, It is produced in 
the recovery of coal from the solid and‘in its cleaning and preparation, hendling, 
and shipment. Slack includes also inferior coal and small amounts of slate. 

Gulm is the similar product of the anthracite coal incustry. No record is kept 
of the amount of slack and culm produced, Since it is a waste product, economical 
mining demands that production be kept as low as possible, Production anc export 
data given above relate to briquets only. 


Slack and culm are used principally in the manufacture of briquets and packaged 
fuel for domestic or household use. The volume of both slack and culm utilized 
is probably small compared to the quantity produced, the balance being discarded 
as a waste product. Briquets are manufactured either wholly from one or the other 
of the materials slack, culm, lignite char, petroleum coke, and resicual carbons 
(obtained from natural gas qnd in the manufacture of oil~gas or from mixtures of 


these materials). The ingredients are mixed with a binder, usually asphaltic 
pitch, and pressed into either pillow, cylindrical, or cubical shapes weighing 
from 2 to 25 ounces. Because of the enormous quantity of slack produced at 


lake ports, Wisconsin is the leading briquet producer. Twenty-eight briqueting 


'" plants..located in 14 Statés, were -reported in operation in. 4943. 


“192 


SLACK AND CULM AND. BRIQUETS — Continued 


They consume 


gata IIL Long tons of slack and culm and 128,022. long tons of other residual 


pees ta 


“ 


. 


ar 


a 


clack and culm are impor'ted: mainly. from Canada, while Beleton is the principal 
Source of.imports of briquets. Domestic exports of slack and-culm.ather than in 


briquete 
céption 
bulk of 


form are. not recorded, but’ are. believed to be very small. 


Slack and Phdimexhrtote a United States imports - 
for consumphion, by kinds, with principal 
Sources, 1939 








w Ring ' . Total value. j Priticipal sources 
i Rai eee 1s dei aa aia ae. a 
Briquets meee eet EGS. e BEMEIUM, $9,792 
Slack and culm -+-----~—-: 283,¢ O51 s CANADA, c#283 651 
Source; Official statistics of the Tae “Tepartnent of - 
fst ataees, - i 
oi, % -~ 


eee ay. 


With 


the 
of a few hundred tons of brisucts sent bs Central. and South America, the 
the exports go to .Canada, ; . 


2 xX— 


State import class 


United States preduction, exports 


Your 


19S 
128 
1939 ---- 
1943 ---— 


i 
ao 


1939 ---- 
1943 ---- 





i/ Believed 
Preciuction from st-tistic of t > UU. S. Bure .u of Mines; 
statistics of the U. 


Sc ource 3 


etic. 





Par, No. 1719 
Sec. 3423, 1.R.C. 
CANADA 


LIGNITE 


(1939): 5014.3 
1937-39 and 1943 


|S eee 


and imports, 


Imports for consumption from-- 
Domestic 


Proecuction +/ 
exports 2/| 
i 





ANADA 
saan. pies 


a 


Quantity (tons 


2,873,658 | Not 3,584 3,584 
2,676,780 aveile 1,804 1,804 
2,716,614 able 1,551 1,551 
24545874 | 2,157 2,157 


Velue (dcllars ) 








3,477 ,000 
3,212,000 
3,452,000 
4,096,900 
tc be negligible. 






imports from 


S. pais nv. ee Commerce. 
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tein United States tariff Proposed 


negotiating 

















Act_of Ion country 
1930 rete 
Par. 1719 
Winersis, crude, or not advanced in 
value or condition sy refining or 
prinding, or by other process of 
“a ia Ss Doles y Vy ne 
Lignite —--~------~----—----—--~- — Free Free CANADA 


if Lignite 
Revenue Code 


£Tonis 


Canada, effective 


Lignite 
fication betr 
structure. 

adjacent to the 


is considered as coal for purposes of section 3423 of the Internal 

which im,oses an imrcrt-excise tax of 10 ecnts fer hundred rounds. ‘the 

apply to imports from a country to which, in the preceding year, the 
exported more coal than it importec. No tax has been imposed 


nada because s.ur exports have regularly exceeded our im,crts there- 
The duty-free 


status of lignite was beund in the trade agreement with 
daneury 1939. 


Comment 


oal of low heating value, intermediat>? in classi- 
It generally has a visible woody 
a houschold fuel in areas 
expensive. 


is a consolidated « 
Keen subd—bituminous cunl and peat. 
In the United States it is used mainly 
source and also where better fuels are scarce ar 


Domestic production comes principally from North Dakota, with smaller amounts 


from Montena, South Dakota, and Texas. 
sf which 90 percent comes from North Dakota, 


tons, 


Canace is th: only 


Annual production is about 2,600,000 long 


Significant source of imports, shipments beine mace from 


British Columbia, Seskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba into the nearby nay of 
Montana, Washington, Minnescta, and the Dakotas. 
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L74 
Par. No. 1658 and 
see, 312 
CHILE 
CUBA 


COPPER ORE, CONCLNTRATE, MATTE, BLISTER, REFINED AND OLD SCRAP 


Stut. import classes (1939): 6400:4-9, 6402.3, 6402.5, 640441, 6405. Lh o408. 
6416. Ls OLA Te ky and 6418. Lo 


Table 1.- United States production, exports, and aeer ver 1935 and 199745 








f Domestic | 
: Ail 
exports 





Imports for consumpti ion from—._ 


va Oo can Tayats ° 4 myo - + 2 . . i bs 
Year ei roduction: A CHL GE %o Mexeo Peru Canada 


: countries : 


short tons-—copper content 





eA a5. 


1935 ----: 643,000 : Ai byte of £40528 fe Be 9764, foe ee. a adlp, 120 

1937 21,211,000 : 320,065: ., 222,479 ot, 92,979 b 1 y1A2 11.39,022.-2 AO 327 « 
5st es | 829 500 305,958 sae OS, 1S 65,265 : 35,979 + 38,0311 26,936 

De ee COC O00 tO Aee 2 oe 20 bol es TOMO? 2 41 O85. m.195 sOEh nt Qh eOee. ” 
1940 ----21,243,000 : 208 LBA. Be Vine Sele IS tet, BLD OPI) 355 DAD Hgedd Sle reg@ByBSh ° 
1941 —---:1,379,000 : ., 106,873 2/7 sees 454s 274 3 GAs Otek e833 GOB tbe ie 7. 
46) 8] 515,000, 22/ 135,826. 22/ 782,300, + 536,207, + 555924 2,B209G-% Ged? 

1943 -s-~:1,521,000 :3/ 177,099 22/ -pineas : 485,353: 53,905..: 33,030 + 33,515 

1944 4/ -31,560,000 :3/ 136,945 :2/ 764,203 : 545,346 + 44,944 2 32,194 2 59,192 

1945 4/ -11,343,000 : 3 a 22/ 896,240 + 450,204.-2,76, 251 /21-33, 27, 934108 
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: Value (1,000 dollars) 





1935 ----: 107,000 ; 42,628 : Boye & UI ool! GilZ60s, 2, 916s: O.0ee 
1937 ----: 327,000 ;: Ce;tals pT ge AO. ier 21,729 9063'S 9,900"! 25497 
1938 ~---: 166,000 : Lig? s ES ea ee RE TAR I ” RB ere pier enh 1 Sa eueee eT ae, 
1939 ----: 219,000 : o5,.039 3 Me Oaths, LS Paes Gee oe MGA as Roo? 
1940 ---=: 281,000 : 83,447 :_, 73,352 : 35,031 : eS RE MG ue meee 
1941 ----: pes 000: : PEROT EOSEO/ Ahr SIS BST Way SoL B'7, 103" 11,973" 


ee 
eo 


305816 164,490 : 116,219 S14 see ae 
LSD BOS TEGRs TOS9OR st es OL eT iS 
BON, SLC eT Re SRS IONg 57 7 207 Es Le 
POV. 206 4 *9S;OGI 595 263 Mgt (he ws 637 
i/ perote the wer practically ali ‘the impor were duty-free (import-excise 
tax) for smelting, refining, and export (for echLeays import stetistics on such 
imports and on imports ior consumption, see tables 5 iy 


1942 notes V35 G00 10,271 


1943 ~-=-- 32/358 ,000 DT pho 
1944 4/ -22/ 368,000 13,696 
1945 4/ -:5/317,000 : 3/ 10,47 : 
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5 and oO given subsecuent 
in this aigest). During pad: war years, imports were largely free for Government 


use: mamely, 45 percent in 1941; ‘81 ee Ne im 19423., 53 percent in’ To43s 
Ql percent anvL944; and 92 percent in 1945.- “(See footnote 2). 


2/ Includes the following tonnage imported free for Government use: 347,359 
short tons valued at 68,371 thousand dollars in 1941; 635,878 short tons valued 
at 137,645 thousand dollars in 1942; 613,546 short Cs Newer at LO} aloo. 
thousand dollars in .1943; 698,639 short tong valued at 154,241 thousand dollars 
in 1944; and 834,108 short tons valued at 183,358 thousand dollars in 1945. 
During this period imports from the Belgian Congo averaced about 80,000 short 
tons annually. oy 

3/ Exports under lend-lease were: 97,054 short tons valued at.23,246 thousand 
dollars in 1942; 81,443.short tons valued at 19,973 thousand dollars in 1943; 

3,203 short tons valued at 6,953 thousand iki ans in log; 44,459 short tons 
valued at 1,060 thousand dollars in 1945. 

4/ Preliminary. | 

Sf Exclusive of Government sui sidy payments. 

Source: Production statistics from the U. S. Buresu of Mines; exports and 
imcorts from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Note.— For imports from Cuba, see table 5. 
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COPPER ORE, CONCENTRATE, MATTE, BLISTER, REFIUED aND OLE 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
re negotiating 
fet of 1945 : a, country 
1930 rate . 
Par. 16458 
Copper ore; regulus of, and black 
or coarse ‘copper, and cement 
copper; oid copper, fit only for “4 
remnenufacture, copper scale, 
clippings from new copper, ‘and 
napa in plates, .bars, ingots, 
or pigs, not menufactured,. or i 
er Soi eda provided for ~--------- Free Au, sper 2,24 CHILE, CUBA 
on copper : 
content 
ed, The rate of 4¢ per pound on the copper content is an import-excise tax 


gah by tne Revenue Act of 1932 (now section 3425, Internal Revenue Code). 
Froaucts of Cuba and the Philippine Islands enter duty (tax) free. Materials 

for smelting or ae in bond snd export are aigo sc itted duty (tax) free 
(Teriff ct of 1930, sec. 322). Y)rawback is also pai imported duty-paid 
copper wnen used te miuufactured articles sale ure €xX ovted! During the war, 
considerable copper was imported duty-free for Government use under Executive 
Order No. 9177. Copper scrap wos exempted from the tax during the ezergency 
under Public Law 497, 77th Congress. 

Hote.- The ad valorem equivalents of the duty (tax) of 4 cents per pound on 
imports of dutiable copper in 1939 were es follows: On concentrates, LJ, percent; 
on matte, 40 percent; on blister, 47 percent; on refined copper, 37 percent; 
and on oid scrap, 45 wercent. 


or 


vi 


= 


ce: 
H 
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— 
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Comment 


Most of the copper ores mined in the United States consist of oxides and 
sulphides. Tue oxide ores are treated largely by leaching, and separation of 
the métal from solution is accomplished by chemical or electrolytic means.: 
Sulphide ores—~-a Bae ponpeR nse Ae oe -aae usually roasted to remove part of the 
sulphur content anc tnen smelted. The smelter product, called a "matte", is 
subjected to 4 converti ra process, which removes the iron and remaining sulphur 
content. Emerging from the converter as "blister" copper, the product contains 
some precious metals and impurities which are removed by fire or electrolytic 
refining, Most copper is sold in the refined form, but matte and blister are 
also common articles of commerce 


fy 
come} 


- 


The properties of copper that largely account for its widespread use are 
(1} electrical conductivity, (2) heat conductivity, (3) pete (4) resistance 
to corrosion, and (5} decorative value. These qualities make copper especially 
suitable for use in the manufacture of electrical equipment, wire, and automobiles, 
in building construction, and in a number of alloys of which brass end bronze 
are the most important. United States consumption of copper by principal uses 
is shovm in the following table. 

Table 2.- Copper: United States consumption by principal uses, 1940 








” e ie) > 
Use : 1,000 .short tons : png at 
Blectrical manufactures <<+---=.~.. p= : At i ‘23 
Rod and wire menufactures / —-------- : "223 : 23 
Automobiles -—--—---+-s+-sss4-++- 2s : 103 : 19 
Bulldings ~--~-----~~+-~-----+ —- Hs 102 : 10 
sendy fareen pi yi i anne Si i ni if : 26 : 2.5 


nufacture for export —--—----~~+.-.- : 148 : 1A 
ALL CUR es steiciinci sil clay oselmarienpnd cea aioe intel : 201 . his 
Total ~-~~--~~--~~-~~~-~~~--~~~-~--~--~- ; 1,070 LOO 
1/ Includes telephone and telegraph wires and light rt, power lines. 
ti abe castings, i Oo receiving sets, and refrigeretors. 
source: Data from American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
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Although the proverties of copper make its use in some installetions well 
nigh éssential, in others it meets competition from several other metals. 
Aluminum has been used in electric power lines, in. busbars, in the wiring of air- 
planes, anc in other uses formerly served entirely. by covper. Zinc, tinplate, 
and galvanized iron compete with copper in ie construction; and in plumb- 
ing, iron pipes are more commonly used than are those of copper. The use of 
these substitute materials has doubtless had a restraining influence on the price 

of copper. ad ite 

The world mine production of »rima ary copper by principel areas in 1939 is 
shown in the following table. 


Table’3.— Primary copper: World: production by principal producing areas, 1939 





:. Thousands of ‘ Percent 


POUnLry, : snort tons ; of total 

OR Te ——— a B 726 : 30 
Chile ~-~---~---~-----~--~-~-~~~—~---.-~-—--~--~------ : Ve: : b his 
Canada -----~-----~~-~--~--~---~--~-~+--- +--+ oe 304 : £3 
Northern Rnodesia --------~~-----~--~-~-~--~---=-: tat DEES : 10 
Soviet Union --------------~~—~-.--~--—----------: 143 ‘ 6 
Bee CO tee re ee ee fil be : 5 
Japan --—------------~-~~--~----~-~~----- —-----+} : LOE : 4 
Alérotherg-meceesteneenso= nearness piefietrepeteor ones : prone mh ERE : ay 3 

Total =---~-~~--~~-~-~- etree ae a 2 2,410 : 100 


oe 
eo 





a) 


in 


Source; U. S. Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook. 


‘The, production in Japan and the Soviet Union has always been consumed 
.largely within those countries. Copper produced in the Belgian foe and 
-Shipved almost entirely to rope where 


Northern Rhodesia was, before war,-s ie 
it.was” refined and la rgely consumed in. the Furopean market. During the war 
practically all of the NeoatStion of the Belgian Conzo came to the United States 


for smelting and refining. In«the future, hovever,.it-is-cuiter’ likely that 
the Belgian Congo copper r-will go to Europenn markets as it did before the war. 
Copper ae aes in Mexico was expanded: ¢ substantic 1 iy during tne war and that 
country is now a. airly apo owe world producer, 


Before 1927 more than 50 percent of the primery copper produced in the 
world was extracted from ores’ mined in the United States but, as shoyn in the 
above table, imnediatel] ly before the recent war the proportion of the world output 
accounted for by this country ‘had dropped to about 30 ie tacit eta the 
5-year period 1940-44 the’ United States output, despite hesvy production 
subsidies, did not exceed 35 percent of the world total. ais decline in che 
relative importance of whe United States in the world production of copper is 
attributable largely to a steady decreass in the average grade of domestic copper 
ores ana to the development of new foreign producing properties, largeiy in 
PITICas 


Maximum prewar mine production of primary copper in the United States was 
attained in 1929, when the domestic vrice was 18 cents per pod. Over L miliion 
short tons were produced in that year. During the recent war, domestic produc— 

ion was increased to about 1.1 million short tons annually (1943). some 70 
percent of this copper wes produced under 4 ceiling price of 12 cents per pound, 
the remainder being subsidized by Government premium payments. The wartime pro- 
duction was largely from mines wnich were already in operation at the beginning 
of the war; only one important ore body has recently been piaced in production 
despite extensive exploration for new resources. 
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About 92 percent of domestic production of primary copper originates in 
five western States; Arizona, Utah, Montana, New Mexico, and Nevada. . The 
remainder is distributed as follows: 3 percent in other western States, 4 
percent ji in Lens aes: and 1 percent in Topas eae Pad Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 


The following table shows United States ek bs of copper. The figures 
given in.the first column of the table show exports of tax-paid imported’ copper 
which was subsequently exported with benefit of drawback (refund of che tax). 
The figures given in the second column of the table relate, except for the war 
years, very largely to exports of copper imported tax-free for smelting and 
refining in this country. The Tigures also include small but unascertainable 
quantities of exports of copper in the form of matte, blister, refined copper, 
ae produced from ores mined in the United States. In addition to such 

xports, comparatively small quantities of domestically produced copper exported 
as a constituent of manufactured products (electrical goods, machinery, etc.). 
These exports are not covered by the statistics given in the table. During the 
war years most of the copper imported into the United States entered duty-free 
for Government use and undoubtedly most of the exports during that period con- 
sisted of copper which had been so imported (in the crude forms). 


Table 4--. Copper ore, concentrates, matte, blister, refined and old scrap: 
United States exports witn benefit of drawback and other, 1935-43 














short tons 





: Quentity 











- : Dutiable copper on : 2 
— yp CR aretberk : Other / ‘ Total 
: was paid : : 
1935 ---------- : 135580 : 2645372 : Riles 
1936 ------~---~ : 9,686 : 22735013 at 236,999 
19377 ----- ——---} ee 145 = 306,920 : 320,065 
1938 SSESRRRRSERETEE io > 035 3 378532 : 2939390 
1939 --~------- 3 $6741 : 36h tel - 390,482 
1940 ---------~- rv ann Aa Se ee di ey tes : 363,874 
194) ---------- : ‘Log0L5 ‘ $3..055 : 106,873 
1942 ---------- : 46,390 : 89,656 : 136,046 
1943 ---~---~--- : £2 dio : LoLe beh : 177,099 


td dg Uk Al the exports consisted very largely of imported copper 
entered tax free for smelting, refining, and export; only comparatively 
small quantities of copper produced in tne United States were exported 
before the war. During the war practically all copper imported into the 
United States was tax free for Government use and the great bulk of the 
exports of primary copper during that period consisted of copper so 
imported. . 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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The statistics .of..imports.given..in the table at the begimning—of--thige- 
digest (teble 1) for prewar years cover copper imported for consumption’ in 
this country upon which.the import-excise tex was paid, imports for consumption ~~ 
tex free from Cuba and the Philippine Islands, and imports tax free for smelting, 
refining, and export... During. the war years practically all of the pe ee brought 
into the United States’ was imported tax free for Government use. The first.o 
the following two tables (table 5) shows the imports for SCE ILE ‘by pr ineipal 
sources 1935-43; the second table (table 6) shows the’ imports tax free for |. 
smelting, refining, and export by principe 1 sources for the same period. _ 


Table 5 shows that..before .the..war.. imports. for.-consumption were comparatively 
small, averaging 21,000. tons.a yéar. in the period 1935-39, of which nearly half 
(9,000 tons a year) were tax freé from Cuba (imports tax free from the Philip-— 
pines not shown separately in the table were negligible). ° Moreover, practically 
all the copper imported for consumption upon which the tax was paid was subse- 
quently exported with benefit of ‘drawbacks (see table 4° which “shows that exports _ 
with benefit of drawback averaged 12,000 tons a year in the period 1935-39). | 
It is apparent from these data. that before the war only neglisible quantities of 
imported copper upon: which the tax was paid were. actually consumed in this 
country. During the war. imports for consumption greatly increased | but, as: 
already indicated, they weré almost entirely under Government purchase and 


entered free for Governnent USE «, 


Table 6 shows .tnat the great bulk of the, copper shipged to the United States 
in prewar years was. imported tax free, smelted auther refined in this country,’ 
end then exported. Average annual imports of: uhis class in the period 1935-39 
were only slightly less. ean 200,000. tons. .- This compares with average annual 
imports for consumption, as showm in table.5, of a bout 21,000 tons, of which 
nearly half was imported tax-free. from Cuba. : 


Table 5.- Copper 
eld scraps 





WO NO 30 5046 


1943 


United States 
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ore, concentratcs 
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refining, 


All 


* countries uf CUBA 


LOLA 6/ lintel i een Rabe Macon PDE el if 707 ,603 


1945 6 
Average, 1940-45 


Average, 


1/ Ineludes negli 


small imports of corprer scrap duty-free under Public Law 
2/ Duty-free. 
3/ Free for Government use, 347,359 short tons, valued 
4/ Free for Government use, 635,001 short tons, velued 
5/ Free for Governme use, 613,561 short tons, vaiued 
6/ Preliminary. 
U/ Free for Government use, 693,639 short tons, velued 
dollars, 
8/ Free for Governmett use, 334,108 short tons, valued 
dollars. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Derartment 


Note.— Inciuces dutiable correr; 
imports free for Government use; 
77th Congress. 
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Table 6,— Copper ‘ore, concentrates, matte, b2 ister, refinec and 
old scrap: : United States imports free for smelting, 
; hipaa and export, 1935-43 









































Year : All § CHILE 3 Peers idle tre 24 
ear s Mexic aY Canada 
Che gi i ee, drawer sala pee ET EO Pere PAB 
: Quantity 
a et OTTO ME IOGS 2 12,909. : 34,282: 40,82 
PN nce eseranrs nem mertars eas semen erram rene 1 pe Oe ele ei 20s Aa Bho 21 360 
UN etait | EO OT2. § REALS + 35,5595 38,352 2 10,228 
a OE J RE 997 4 30 eo» 37 061 + 28 412 
eet | Mt AT, E55.2 Wil 095 3 35,757 2 23,943 
Average, 1935-39 ------------~- : Lane POG eG002 25,230 2 25e7AL % 24,996 
1940 ~------~-------~------~------- Hing ats OSS 2 20299. BAe LSS: 99,565" 2 V2L 7946 
(OTE Te Ea) Senna ee : u 4.55 628 + ©26,191 : 26,9050 91'°3,250 = 20,242 
ype. 21 Pn) A. a EO 2 2/ 422.950 2 §IGSOST Ye 39;357!r LsOLO: S813 
‘ ay r 5 
Pegiee ee eee OY, REO! $45. 363 OS eae Oar 269 oO AND 
| Average, 1940-43 -------~----- —3 Tooso0e 5 40,665 ¢ 26,161 = 9,297" 2 °TS2052 
he. : ; Valuo (1,009 dollars) 
PIE adeno Ais Meld Det oh 5 Bers os Ooch Sat 4856s BL 0L5 
Hee ad MT Nad Manian ad DE i ee 02a = Bhd |. 8,730: cen O76 
“is Feces aE OM ETS al oa ORG RY 6 NaS Wr ee Wm 
oP LEED Saeed Ok Lesemd: $e allo Nt hol ee er oe ee Ge Geen t,o 
ee eee ee ee :; TOC oh Be a Fee NC ey: MOMs Mod ee 
Pretaeey | L9G5s89 ca penn wre Jato ig S6079h + Pll) Wbgeay Os Oe m14 O, Old asc ole 527 
1940 SITES ee AT A a ee ee re a ee ee ee sermon oes ° Pal £60 4 5,671 ° 53 tS Z 9 fh 
ee ee 2 U/e 29,866 + 59390-2543 ~~ 649 4) 3,969 
1 ry Dts laa) . ry ’ 
EU Raabe a) Vi ane a Se metal el 3 @ 9,020 Elomeen caus peed 08 181 
(Cs eS es ee eee Settle ei ae ee aa Pag OO 3)z2 35: 2,017 
Average, 1940-43 ---------~-----: 31,540 8 Beet theese 2) 2.068 PPS ie: 
1/ Includes 820 short tons, valued at 11,206 a 


Belcian Congo. 

2/ Includes 60,245 short tons, valued at 10, 859 thousand dollars, imported from 
Belgian Congo. . ‘ ) Breet nes is% 

3/ Includes $3,192 short tons, valued at 12,560 } thousand collars, imported from 
. Belgian. Gongo,. | ; 
Sources Official sta Latics of’ the tie S, Hever tent éf Commerce. 
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fhe greet bulk of the imports for, smelting,» refining, and) export’ nave been in 
the form of blister for.refining (see table 7 showing United States imports by kind, 





by principal sources). Imports. for consumption have consisted principally of 
blister from Mexico, Canada, and eee concentrates from Cuba (free), anda refined 
copper Largely from Chile. Most c Buk mports of scrap nave been for smelting, 
refining, ane export BN dan viel eae main ny from Cana.cas 


.-» -Teble 7e=-Copper: United States imports for consumption, by kinds, 
é with principal, sourcess.1939 


pete eee 


























Ttem | Serre ere te Principal sources 
: 1,000 .: 
s dollars): 
Imports free for. smelting, re- 40% 3 
fining, and: exports 3 H rw ai 
Ore -+-+-+----------+--------- : L673 Malta, Gozo, anc Cyprus,, “1905... CHLLE 
; pee Willige Yugoslavia. Sula 
eer ee aan 6779s Canada, “1,198; CHILE, #248; “Mexico, 


oe 
ee 


“$172 


Mat - PDEA ENNIS 21 : 102 : United Kingdom, #44; France, $173 





| nani favors : Czechoslovakia, #13 
Blister . * 37.0616 CHILE, @12,536¢ Peru, ¢742h3: 
age : : Mexico, *7,184 
Refined: - : 263 : CHILE, £963 , 
Old : PER ST ie a OE 622 3 Canadas #4253" "Belgium, “S115; 
: - : United Kingdom, #60 
Imports for consumption : 3 ; 
Product, of the Philippine : : 
Eslands: (free): : : 
Ore and concentrates ------ : 213s 
Qther -------~--—------~-——- : Ley 3 
Product of Cubs (free): : : 
COnGen LY! tee te : B50r s 
Dutiahles 75 7 vps : H 
Concentrates --+---—--~~------ : 14 : Canada, #14 
Matte ----+--—-~—--—--—-—-----~- —? i ee: 
Blister —----——---~-—-—-----~— —! 962 : Meerens "588s Canaca, #Lo7s _ CHILE. 
: : #120 
Refined -—---—-—------—--—_--_—_-; 552 : CHILE, #479; Canada, #73 - 
Old sernap -—----—--—__---~+-—---; a eR *123; United Kingdom, #11 
1/ Less than #500, Imported from Bolivia ($27). 
Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Gomme rC€e 


The following teble (table 8) shows the prices of copper in New York and in 
tec States impos the import-excise tax 


Loneon since 1921. Until 1932 when the Un ed 

4 eents per pounc on copper, the price 6 eee copper in London was reg-— 
ularly slishtiy nisher than the New York price, in most years averaging 4/10-cent 
higher. This price differential approximately equeled the cifference in transporta- 
tion cost from the principal producing countries to the New York and London markets. 
Throughout the period covered by the table there was no duty on imports of copper 
into the United Kingdom, Since the imposition of the United States tax, the New 
York price has been hizher than the London price in every year except 193 36 when the 
New York and London prices were the same. At no time curing this period, however, 
has the price differcntial approached the amount of tax. The greatest cifference 
in the annual average price was in 1939 when it amounted to 1 cent 1 per pounc. 


Fh fl 





if On two or three occasions and for short periods the differential was slightly 
in excess of 2 cents per pound. 


Before the war,.the United States exports of comesticrlly produced copper and im- 
ports of copper for consumption in this country were both small and roughly in 
balance, which probahlv accounts for the fact that. the.import—excise t*x was not 
more fully reflected in the New York price of eiectrolytic copper. The difference 
between tne New York and the London price curing the war years has little signif- 
icance because of price ceilings, tax free Goverrment imports, and other unusual 
factors. Should the United States become a net importer of copper on 2 substen- 
tial scale, ‘the New York price may be Leow onan to exesed the London price by aupr 
imately the amount of the import—excise tax (less differences in transportation 
costs to the two markets), provided, of course, thet copper imported into the United 
Kingdom remains duty-free. 


Early in November 1946 government: .L price controls on copper were removed, 
The nieces price was advanced to 17$ pee per a immediately to conform with 
foreign prices. Later the price was adv: 0 194 cents snd the foreign price 
remained at 174 cents for a week or so Bee has now bre 2n raised to parity with the 
domestic price (194 cents per pound). Governmental purchases of foreign copper 
have also been discontinued, private industrv desiring to procure.foreign copper 
must pay 194 Cents per pound plus the excise tax of 4 cents per pound. 
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for 12 months. 





1/ Converted at current monthly exchange rate, and averaged £ 
2/ Official ceiling prices. 


sources fnginscrine and Mining Journal, New York, N. Y. 





Over a long period of time the share of, world copper output supplied by the 
United States has declined. Morcover, almost 211 the major new discoveries of 
copper in the past 40 years have been in areas outside this country. Estimnites 
of world copper reserves as of about 1930 indicate that continental United Strtes 
had little more than 25 percent of the world: reserves, but was producing and con- 
suming mores than 40 percent of the total world output. Recent studies indicate 
that the United States now has only about £0. percent of the world's reserves and 
that part of its reserves consists of such low quality as to be at present of 
limited commercial significnnce, Since our’ consumption of copper in the foresse— 
able future is likely to equal or exceed 40 percent of the world total, it seems 
clear that our known reserves of copper will be exhausted more rapidly than those 
of the rest of the world as a whole unless domestic production is supplemented by 
heavy imports or new Giscoveries are made in this country, 
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LBA Internal Kevenue 
Code, sec, 3425 
Li iPORT TH~BAG LSE ‘TAX XS ON IMPORT ED CHILE 
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PROOJCTS CONTAINING COPPin a/ 


6408.1; 6416.1; 6417.15 
53.0; 6458.0-6458.6; 
Sseus 8 38 369. 


Stats import cl aEreR (1939): Lips 
6418. cs ; 6418.3 e. 3 eat Panne . & ns 
6459.03 6459. ee 6760.25 Byar Os 676.15' 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 ana 1943 





| Domestic Imports for consumption. 1/ from-- 
a t ‘ 
oe s x ea) i 
Year |Production |exports 2/ All Oras ye ; 
te v a SE PDS een CHILE | ldexico Peru | Canada 
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Quantity (Short tons - copper content) 















i) 
1937 Ly ieee pa Oa yn By Sek do vy hs as ago Meas 
1936 Not Puke ee her FI | Deon 970 224 
Mee, avail— | Ee in Meee aA tor 3,740 224, 1,283 
1943 able Pores Be 3% 8,566 | 3/ “ 327 
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Value (1,000 dollars) 4/ 
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Of 8 60 
585 nhs 
4) 





if Coumtry statistics include only copper ore, concentrate, matte, blister, 
refined and screp. Other imports originate chiefly in Japan, Germany, «and the 
United Kingdom. 

2/ Exports of copper materials on which « drawback of the import-excise tax has 
been paid. 


3/ Less than a half-ton, . farses en cree il i wt 
hEeValue of artic cles Webavets is not available and is therefore excluded from 
these totals. 

/ = 


‘ 
source:  OfTicial statistics of the UU. 5. Pebariment of Commerce. 
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Sec. 3425,.iInternal Revenue’Gode: si Ricaarsiaat te ee Re eR ee i 
articles provined tox in pars. Cui om 


swe et 


16585--anc 1699 or reacties Deu. he Ne 
of 1930 ,----- — a None te OM... CHILE 


All other articles dutiable under the copver content 
Varitt sAct:. of. 1930s. ree 
In. chief value oi. copper —----—---—-- None LO. do. 


i) 


Containing 4 percent’ or more of 
copper by weight, Gut not in 
nie? valuc of copper -—-—------~---- None Be ad’ vel. or 3/4 do. 
ib., whichever is 
the lower. 
1/ Taxes originally imposed by section 601(c)('7), Revenue Act of 1932, effec- 
tive June 21, 1932 (now Section 3425, Internal Nevenue Code). 
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ne e/ This report deals only with the imyort-excise tax im osea under the Internal 


eoniea Code on articles containing copper. Commodities on which the tax is 
ollected are pyrites; all raw forms of copper; copper, brass, and bronze 

i et and scrap; wire, strand; German silver; phosphor copper; copper 

Sulphate and acetate; composition metal; bLeil metal scrap; nickel silver; and 

dutiable articles containing 4 percent or tiore of copper, whether or not coppe 

chief value. 
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IMPORT-EXCISE. TAXES ON IMPORTED PRODUCTS CONTAINING COPPER - continued 


Comment. 


The taxes imposed by section 3425 of the Internal hevenue Code on articles 
containing copper are all subject, to consideration for possible concession in the 
“anmouncea trade agreement negotiations, whether or not.the articles to which the 
taxes apply ere specified in the Public List unde "Items stk phere for in the 
Tarai? Act of 1.2330". the rt Revenue Code provides « tax of 4 cents per 
pound on the copper content of the erticles provided for in iene inn 21, JEU, 
381, 387, 1620, 1634; 1657, 1658, or 1659 of the Tariff Act.of 1930; a tex of 3 
cents per sound on the eritire weight of other articles in chief value of copper 
and dutieble under the Tariff Act or 1930; and a tax of 3-percent.ad valorem or 
3/4 cent per pound, whichever is lower, on the entire “weight of articles dutiable 
under the Tariff act of 1930 which contain 4 percent or more of copper by weight 
put are not in chief value of copper. The most important group to which these 
taxes apply ure the ores, concentrates, matte, biister, refined and scrap copper. 
These items, as well as many of the other items to- which the copper tax applies are 
tne subject of separete digests. The purpose ‘of this digest is to furnish’an over- 
all picture of the relative importance of the import trade in the papel pe Pee 
oF products subject to the tax. rel 


‘ : > / - 4 ; en 
The quantity of copper (copper content) of all thé proc ducts on which these 
taxes apply is shown below for the years 1937-39 and 1943. meg 


Copper content of imported products subject to copper excise tax 
uncer the Internal hevenue Code 
















ens CSTE BOVIS TERT sneer serous one 
; ° : : sArticles 
. : ; ns : containing 
; :Copper ore, j3All other :Articles in:4~ or more 
: concentrates, ‘articles schief value :zcopper, 
Year : Total zmatte, biis— ton which sof copper s:copper not 
: ster, refined :4¢ per lb. :(3¢ per sei: value, 
: s and scrap :of copper : pound on e or 3/44 
: _ s(4¢@ per 1b.) :content is ; entire slb. (entire 
S—- - us sstbalin scollected : weight) 
Pomds (copper content) 
ie é 
Pe ot 40,097,805! 29,756,915 5 592,037 : 4,629,137 : ioe 
1939 Shperre perch 26, 403, 2004 1923847306 2 618,77: 3,946, 503 are. yee? 
fora TF Ah lOB, Ads 16,958 Ore 9 heehee ee ee 3,394,294 
243 Giigipess te er’ ery 302 + 14,505,834? 1,064,557 * 403,251 
is ee eerie aa Mg e - * . ° aint ’ 


Source: Official statistics of the vu. oe bere cehe of ‘Commerce, except as noted. 
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